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AFTER SIX YEARS. 


In the month of September 1881, just before starting for the East, I 
took leave of the Elgin District of Burghs, in a speech the purpose of 
which can best be described by a sentence near its commencement :— 
«To-night must be given to a review, as brief as I can make it, of 
the position in which the country seems to me to find itself at this 
moment, when a veil is about to fall before the eyes of one who has 
long been a deeply concerned spectator of the vast and varied field of 
our national activity.’ 

I remained more than five years in India, which I left on the 7th 
of December, 1886, and returning slowly, arriving in England on the 
last day of February in this year. During the whole of my absence, 
my friends did their very best to keep me acquainted with what was 
going on at home and abroad, but I found that the pressure of 
business was such as to make it utterly out of the question to acquire 
more than a general knowledge of the course of events outside India. 

On my homeward journey, more especially in Egypt and in Italy, 
I picked up some dropped threads, and as soon as | landed in England 
set to work to try and understand the present position of our national 
affairs, pursuing very much the same methods which I should have 
adopted if I had found myself, when I landed on the Kentish coast, 
in a region whose politics had been hitherto quite unfamiliar. 

It has occurred to me that it might not be wholly uninteresting 
to some if, disengaged as I am from all the Parliamentary ties and 
combinations of the moment, I were to construct a sort of pendant 
to the speech alluded to, by summarising the impressions I have 
received as to the existing state of affairs. 






















































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. July 

The first change which I may note is one in the climate of 
opinion. It was well put by a friend who, writing to me early in 1885, 
said, ‘ You will come back to an England where thoughts are current 
and things are discussed which were not current or discussed when 
you went away; and perhaps in our present difficulties we ate pay- 
ing the inevitable penalty for our inhospitality to ideas while they 
are still ideas only.’ 

The first place where, after landing in Europe, I met anyone con- 
nected with my old House of Commons life, was the station of 
Lentini in Sicily, and the cheering subject of conversation, which he 
selected, was the spread of Socialism in Scotland. 

Already in 1868 I said that, after the changes of that and the 
preceding year, all our institutions would have ‘to restate the reasons 
of their existence.’ Some were immediately asked to do so, such as 
the Irish Church, Purchase in the army, University tests, and . our 
system or no-system of primary education. ‘The election of 1874, 
the warlike fervour which succeeded it, and Ireland, stopped the 
useful process they had gone on during Mr. Gladstone’s first admini- 
stration, and many institutions obtained a breathing time, not, I fear, 
in the interest either of wise Liberalism or wise Conservatism ; for, as 
far as I can see, instead of having had to restate the reasons of their 
existence to an audience which desired to destroy nothing that was 
not manifestly unsuited to the times in which we live, they have now 
got to restate the reasons of their existence to a very angry audience, 
a large portion of which is prejudiced against all our old political insti- 
tutions, not because they are working badly, but because they exist. 

I began my review in 1881 with the two Houses of the Legisla- 
ture, and I may do the same now. 

Long ere that date, judicious friends to the Constitution had again 
and again pressed upon the Hereditary Chamber the necessity of 
reform; but nothing of importance has been done in that direction, 
although the speech of Lord Rosebery in 1884, and the proceedings 
which followed thereupon, show that a number of its wisest members 
see, as clearly as anyone else, the absolute necessity for a change. 

It is to be feared that the last six years, which have passed with- 
out anything being done, have not permanently strengthened the 
defensive power of the Upper House. The expediency of having a 
Second Chamber at all has been called in question in many quarters, 
and the re/atively moderate writer of the ‘Radical Programme’ 
says :-— 

For the moment, indeed, the agitation against the House of Lords is at an end; 
but on what terms is it atan end, and what does its cessation prognosticate? So 
far from recognising in it any omen of hope, the Tories would be wise to see in it 
reason for discouragement. No one now menaces the peers with legislative dises- 
tablishment, because they have acquiesced in the national will. So long as they 


are prepared on future occasions to reduce themselves to nullity whenever it is de- 
sired for them to do so, no one will care to attack them. 
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Neither stupid resistance nor stupid acquiescence seems to me, 
however, the function of a House of Lords. It is not the business of 
such an institution to curb representative democracy by insisting on 
an appeal to pure democracy, whenever the humour seizes it—a 
detestably bad form of a bad thing, the Swiss Referendum—but to 
co-operate with the other Chamber in making good laws, and 
overseeing the affairs of the Empire. 

Everyone admits that business is well done in the House of 
Lords by its business members, but their number is very small. 
What you want is to increase that number. The House of Lords 
against which exception can be justly taken, is the House of Lords 
which we see only a few times every year, crowded with men who 
usually take no part whatever in public affairs, but merely appear 
at distant intervals to register their votes at the bidding of this or 
that party leader. 

During Mr. Gladstone’s first premiership, a gentleman came into 
the House of Commons, and sitting down on the Treasury bench, 
asked one of its occupants which was Lord Salisbury. The person 
addressed thought he must be a new member a little off his head, 
when the doorkeeper appeared behind the Speaker’s chair, frantically 
gesticulating. The intruder was a peer from the wilds of the 
country, who did not know the way to his own house. Of course 
there are not many noble lords who know so little about Westminster 
as did the personage to whom I refer, but there are a reasonable 
number who do not know much more. He spake a true word who 
said ‘ What will really kill the House of Peers is not the progress of 
democracy—it is the progress of five o’clock tea !’ 

The House of Lords, even if the House of Commons became 
much more democratic than it has yet done, would still be the place 
in which might best be discussed before the constituencies a hundred 
matters of vital importance to the Empire. 

No one desires to see the Upper House sit anything like the 
number of hours which the Lower does, even when no obstruction 
is going on. Why should it? Six speeches out of seven made in 
the latter assembly are not made to it at all,,but to constituents. 

If the House of Lortis be led by a man as wise in his generation 
as was the Duke of Wellington, it will never throw itself across the 
path of the Lower Chamber, when the majority in that body is con- 
siderable, and has obviously behind it a large following, if even not 
quite certainly a majority in the country. Least of all will it doso 
on questions on which the prejudices of its hereditary members are 
in the nature of things opposed to those of the popular party; but, 
after all, a great and increasing number of questions have nothing 
at all to do with these prejudices. 

It is high time that the question of the reform of the House of 
Lords should be set about, in its own interest as well as in that 
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of the people at large, every effort being made to give, in the 
settlement of it, no advantage to either party as such; and a Con- 
servative Government is in a better position to undertake such.a 
work than any Liberal Government could be. 

Every reasonable man, whether he be a Tory of the Tories or a 
Radical of the Radicals, must admit that the present plan of electing 
Scotch and Irish representative peers is an absurdity ; but the 
Liberals, in altering that method, might appear to be actuated by 
party animosity, and the same would be the case with many other 
obviously necessary improvements. 

The bad practices, which, not unknown in the House of Commons 
elected in 1868, grew familiar in that of 1874, were then first 
labelled as obstruction, and were already very formidable in 1881, 
have become much more alarming, and threaten by themselves to 
destroy the efficiency of the Parliamentary machine. 

I observe, too, in the minds of some of the most farseeing of my 
acquaintance, an anxiety which had not made itself felt at the time of 
my departure. Putting obstruction quite on one side, garrulity has, 
they say, increased to an amazing extent; not, as far as I can learn, 
that men are more anxious to hear themselves speak than were the 
great bores of old, of whom those who sat in the Parliaments of 1857 
and 1859 remember some choice specimens, but because the demands 
of constituents that their members shall be vocal have so portentously 
multiplied. :; 

The changes in the House, in all ways, as far as I can learn, are 
not for the better, and it has become distinctly a less good school for 
young political ability than was formerly the case. 

Nothing, again, strikes me more than the increased importance, 
in the last six years, of platform-speaking as compared with speaking 
at Westminster. A few years ago the tendency was to attach too 
much importance to mere debating readiness, to a power of rapid 
mobilisation, so to speak, of a man’s store of facts and arguments. 
Now, if I am rightly informed, one gentleman, who was not ‘inside 
politics’ in 1881, has risen to a first-rate position in his party, almost 
exclusively through his power of addressing large audiences. 

With wilful obstruction and with breaches ef decorum stern rules 
may deal, especially if the graver transgressions are visited with 
seriously penal consequences, at least as severe as those by which 
the ordinary courts enforce respect ; but it is difficult to see how it 
will be possible to combat garrulity, unless by a large diminution of 
the number of members, and by very sweeping measures of delegation. 

It has been evident for a whole generation, that all private 
business should be transferred to tribunals created ad hoc; but are 
we much nearer that great and obvious reform than we were ? 
There is, too, a great deal of public business of a local character which 
could be transacted just as well at Edinburgh, and I doubt not just 
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as well at York or Liverpool, as it is in the House of Commons, 
very much to the advantage of that body. 

So far the demands for decentralisation are perfectly reasonable. 
Some very sensible articles on this subject appeared in the Scotsman 
in February of this year, have been collected in a pamphlet, and 
would imake a fair basis for discussing such a scheme as far as the 
northern part of the United Kingdom is concerned. The seat, how- 
ever, of any such assembly as is therein suggested would be 
Edinburgh ; and certainly, before I ceased to represent a Scotch con- 
stituency, I had not been led to the conclusion that there was any 
desire, in the parts of Scotland far removed from Edinburgh, to have 
to look to it rather than to London as the centre of Scotch affairs. 
All this may very likely be changed, and if it be so, I cannot see 
that even a large delegation of Parliamentary powers to a body 
meeting at Edinburgh could lead to evil consequences, always pro- 
viding that the limits beyond which such a body might not pass 
without entailing zfso facto the non-validity of all it attempted to do, 
and, if necessary, much severer penalties, were most clearly laid down. 
Its field of action should be perfectly well defined, but should, if it 
is to be created at all, be very wide. 

It is obvious, however, that what might be perfectly safe in Scot- 
land or North England would be, after all that has passed, entirely 
unsafe in most parts of Ireland; and that, if power to settle local 
matters there, such as have hitherto been settled at Westminster, be 
given to any local body, it must, if frightful injustice is not to be done, 
be removed for a long time beyond the sphere of political influences. 

The cheapening of elections is another change of the last five 
years, as to the working of which no one can as yet have very full 
information. As, however, the best-considered Acts of Parliament 
will hardly extinguish the horse-leech’s daughter, it will be interest- 
ing to see in a few years whether the average expenses of a Parlia- 
mentary life have much decreased—whether the greater frequency of 
contests, and the amiable desire of constituencies to be continually 
‘nursed,’ do not pretty well square the account. 

Of course the great change of all, in connexion with the House 
of Commons, is that of 1885—the raising of the constituency, in round 
numbers, from three millions to five millions, coupled with the re- 
distribution of seats, which shattered so many old combinations. 

Meantime, it is interesting to observe that, whereas twenty years 
ago the commonest reproach brought against Mr. Bright was that he 
was trying to Americanize English institutions, the most distinguished 
publicist in England, whose sympathies are mainly Conservative—Sir 
Henry Maine—has been recently pointing out that the American 
people is governed by a far less uncontrolled democracy than that which 
was installed in power in 1885, not by the single-handed action of the 
Liberals, but by a combination, for that purpose, of the two parties. 
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Passing from Parliament to the work which it does or supervises, 
we may first look at finance. If we compare the pecuniary condition 
of our own with that of other nations during the last six years, we 
shall find many causes for congratulation. If, on the other hand, we 
compare our present with our not very distant past, the result of the 
survey will be, at first sight, less cheering. 

In April 1881, Mr. Gladstone complained that we were rather 
losing than making ground. In April 1887, Mr. Goschen sadly con- 
trasted the present want of elasticity in the revenue with the golden 
age between 1870 and 1875, when taxes—the produce of which is now 
hardly increasing at all—were increasing at the rate of 24 per cent. 

It is satisfactory, however, that much of this inelasticity of the 
revenue arises from what the philanthropist would call the blessings, and 
the financier might be pardoned for calling the ravages, of tempegance. 

Meantime, the expenditure grows and grows, and I come back to 
find the same appeals addressed to hon. members not to throw costly 
duties upon Government, to which I used to listen when, about half 
a generation ago, we were spending 68,000,000/. instead of g1,000,000/. 
per annum. 

A mere review, however, of the payments into and out of the 
national treasure-chest only tells part of the truth. We are getting 
our money’s worth for a very considerable portion of our increased ex- 
penditure ; and if the yield of some sources of revenue is falling off, 
there are obvious compensations, while the yield of others is steadily 
increasing. Each penny of the Income-tax never produced so much. 

Perhaps in no six years of our history has the statement ‘the 
rich are growing richer, and the poor poorer’ been so directly the 
opposite of the truth as it has in the last. A sovereign now goes at 
least as far in the purchase of all the articles which the artisan and 
labourer buy, as did twenty-three shillings only a short while ago. 
Necessaries and cheap luxuries never cost so little. Witness sugar, 
and flowers—to take only two out of innumerable instances. 

A huge redistribution of property is going on in Great Britain by 
the simple working of economical laws, and with the most beneficial 
results to the masses, nearly as rapidly as the wildest Socialist dreamer, 
who has the faintest regard for the eighth commandment, would 
attempt to effect it by methods which would soon stop the beneficent 
change now in progress. 

Mr. Morley was quite justified in saying, a few weeks ago, that 
our society was economically sound, and that its soundness was in 
great part due to the adoption of Cobdenic principles; though I 
should part company with him if we were to draw up a list of Cobden’s 
leading principles, and to speculate with regard to the line which the 
colleague of Mr. Bright and the teacher of Sir Louis Mallet would 
have taken at the present conjuncture. 

The wealth of the country steadily accumulates; and my brief 
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1887 AFTER SIX YEARS. 
absence was enough to make me perceive a distinct increase in com- 
fort, and in the kind of civilisation which comfort brings with it, 
especially in the lower middle class. 

It is necessary, however, to come home, and look about a little, 
before the fact that we are prospering asa nation forces itself upon the 
mind ; for the most visible portion of society has not, for a long period, 
had such a bad time of it. Already in i881 a very serious fall in the value 
of English land had occurred, and men of large property had to face the 
question whether their tenants could go on at all. Scotland, however, 
had not suffered nearly so much. Now I return to be told that things 
are almost as bad in the North as inthe South, and to hear landlords 
who, when I went away, had practically no arrears, complaining of 
the loss of very large sums, while others say that they are compelled 
to reqgce their rents by something like 4o per cent. As with the 
landowner so with the merchant, the manufacturer, and the great 
majority of people in the higher walks of business. Although its 
volume is ever growing greater, the profits it leaves behind, in the hands 
of those who direct it, are much smaller. The profits, which once 
would have stayed with them, now find their way into the pockets of 
others. . 

The England of 1887 is vastly richer than that of 1881, and 
the chances and changes of politics have taken to the Treasury a 
financier who recalls the Gladstone of his great decade. To the 
Liberal party, using that word not in its present party-sense, but in 
its old acceptation, as the party which represented the best intelli- 
gence of the country, it is of unspeakable importance that such a 
financier should sit in a Government which numbers amongst its 
supporters so many economical heretics. 

The tendency to hand over to the Executive much that used to 
be done by individual effort is so strong, that even Mr. Goschen 
may find it difficult to resist; but we may be very sure that, as 
long as he is at the Exchequer, reasonable people will haveas good a 
guarantee as they cduld possibly desire against any dallying with 
fair trade or its kindred follies. 

Amongst the causes of expenditure which are ever increasing, to 
the discomfort of those who have to raisé™the revenue, but to the 
great advantage of the country at large, education has a prominent 
place. Those who are best entitled to speak about its progress in 
the last six years, tell me that the numbers attending primary 
schools have largely increased, that juvenile crime diminishes in a 
most gratifying manner, and that a kind of elementary cultivation is 
spreading, through their children, among classes that used to be too 
much neglected. On the other hand, they do not give so cheering 
an account of the curriculum. Grammar, the least educative of all 
subjects to the very young mind, still occupies a most disproportion- 
ate place amongst the subjects taught, and extremely little is done 
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towards diffusing the first notions of science—notions out of which 
alone a more educated industry, one able to keep usin front of our 
continental rivals, can be expected to grow. 

I note with pleasure the decidedly increased interest in technical 
education, the action of some of the City Guilds, and the striking 
building which has risen, in consequence of that action, in Exhibition 
Road; but it is clear that the vast majority of those who direct 
industry in this country have not yet realised how absolutely indis- 
pensable it is to its prosperity that the rule-of-thumb skill of our 
artisans should be supplemented by the preliminary training, which 
is enabling some foreign countries to compete with us on far more 
equal terms than would be possible, if we were once thoroughly 
awake to the dangers which we run. 

I hear of much better dispositions being entertained with regard 
to more wide and liberal training in some. of our great public schools 
than was the case even six years ago; though I dare say there are 
still head-masters, and that of institutions which could not allege in 
their favour the claims of long custom, who would say, as one 
actually did a few years ago, ‘It is impossible to excite a boy’s ambi- 
tion on the modern side!’ 

At the universities the whirl of change becomes ever more fast 
and furious. This has its inconveniences, but it is inevitable. 
These great institutions have been making, with increasing haste, 
since 1850, changes which should have been slowly and gradually 
introduced through the last hundred years, and must continue to 
make them till they are at least abreast of their rivals. 

In Scotland, under an Act which passed in 1882, very consider- 
able progress has been made, under the guidance of Lord Shand and 
other enlightened men, towards putting the educational endowments 
upon a sound footing. 

Out of a sum of 185,000/ a year, 110,o00/, has been already 
dealt with, while the consideration of how the remaining 75,000/. 
can be made to do the utmost possible ameunt of good, is far 
advanced. 

Ireland was the burning question during the year that preceded 
my departure, and I feturn to find Ireland the burning question. 

The position, however, of those who thought as I did six years 
ago, and whose opinions have remained the same, is entirely changed. 
We asked our constituents, before the Session of 1881 commenced, 
to support us in enabling Mr. Gladstone, and the very strong Cabinet 
by which he was then surrounded, to grapple with and remove out of 
the way any real Irish grievances which might, after full inquiry, be 
considered still to exist; but we promised them that Mr. Gladstone 
and his government would deal no less vigorously with persons who 
attempted to disturb the public peace than they did with institu- 
tions which could not be defended before the tribunal of reason. 
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I myself put it in this way: 

‘We must not forget, however, that behind any reasonable 
demands for the redress of grievances with regard to land there are 
communistic and unreasonable demands with regard to it; and 
behind these. communistic and unreasonable demands there are 
dreams of a separate and hostile Irish nationality, on which, if they 
begin to translate themselves into acts, Great Britain must and will 
stamp. All wise and just men should pray that their patience be 
not exhausted before all proved grievances are put in the way of 
being redressed. If it ever be exhausted, Ireland will find out that 
Cromwell is by no means dead, but only asleep, and Cromwell in these 
days of household suffrage would represent, not a party, but a nation. 
There is no difficulty in governing Ireland, the only difficulty is in 
governing it well; that is, on the free principles on which Great 
Britain governs herself. If that becomes impossible, with Mr. Glad- 
stone in power, the Irish will only have themselves to thank for it.’ 

During the Session of 1881, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
acted in conformity with the views which were held by so many of 
-his followers. They went to the very outside edge of reasonable 
concession in the Irish Land Bill, probably even beyond it; but they 
brought in measures calculated to restrain the anarchic forces. And 
certainly, when I addressed my constituents in December 1880, it 
seemed to me, they, at least, were even more anxious to restrain 
those forces than to remedy grievances. Now, however, I come back 
to find Mr. Gladstone, who in the summer of 1881 was most anxious 
to hand over the worries and responsibilities of power to younger 
men, in the closest alliance with the very anarchic forces which he 
was then trying to repress, and apparently desirous, not only to re- 
gain power, but to hold it. 

I was always one of those who wished to redress every Irish 
grievance. I listened with deep admiration to Mr. Bright’s great 
speech made in 1866, when we were called together on a Saturday 
to pass through all its stages the Bill for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland. It was the finest speech I ever heard in 
Parliament, and one of the wisest. Now, however, the whole situa- 
tion isaltered; the grievances the consideration of which Mr. Bright 
then urged upon us are all redressed. Measures are proposed by the 
present Government for further dealing with the Irish land question. 
They may be wise or unwise, but they cannot be properly described 
as directed against grievances. ‘They are large and extremely risky 
speculations, which may possibly result in a balance of good. 

No doubt a few years hence people will say, that very much 
stronger measures than those authorised by the Crimes Bill would 
have saved in the end much unnecessary misery to Ireland, and 
perhaps to the sister country. Politicians, however, must work with 
the instruments which they have got; and it would require, I suppose, 
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some new tragedy, worse than that of the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, to drive this country to give to the disturbed part of 
Ireland that system of polity under which alone, after all that has 
passed, it might hope to return to relatively sane ways, and commence 
an era of comparative prosperity. 

We receive much advice from the other side of the Atlantic, 
given by persons who know little and care less about the particular 
facts with which we have to deal, but who are tremblingly alive to 
the importance of the Irish vote. Those of us who watched, a 
quarter of a century ago, Transatlantic events, had an admirable 
opportunity of learning how patient a Government, which respected 
itself, could be with persons who menaced the internal unity of the 
State, and how it considered it right to act when patience had had 
its perfect work. 

The whole thing is put in a nutshell by a writer of Home Rule 
opinions in this Review for May last :— 

An absolutist government has not been tried in Ireland since the days of Oliver 
Cromwell. Cromwell kept Ireland quiet for his time. Have Ministers the nerve to try 
an absolutist government again? One sometimes hears it said, ‘ Lord Wolseley is: 
the man for Ireland.’ Have Ministers the courage to send Lord Wolseley and 
Lord Dufferin to Ireland as absolute rulers for twenty years? Can they do this ? 
Dare they do it in the face of English public opinion? If not, then the game of 
Union is up. 

The question could not be more fairly stated. The British people 
has honourably tried to govern Ireland as it governs itself; it has 
failed. Except in a small portion of the country, which may be treated 


for practical purposes as a part of Scotland, the choice now lies 
between a prosperous subject and a miserable hostile Ireland—a 
miserable hostile Ireland which, if we call it into existence, we shall 


most certainly have to reconquer, perhaps at a most inconvenient 
moment, with the expenditure of much human life, and make, at last, 
subject and prosperous. 

It may take some time to get this into the mind of the British 
constituencies, and a variety of half measures may be tried before 
they see that they have come to the parting of the ways; but come 
to it they have. 

We have been exhorted to imitate the example of Austria, and 
make our relations with Ireland like hers with Hungary. By all 
means let us consider about doing that, if we can reproduce, with 
reference to Ireland, the circumstances in which Austria found her- 
self in 1866. 

In order to do this, Ireland must drive every British soldier, 
except a garrison here and there, beyond her borders; must invade 
England, occupy Oxford, and threaten London. Then the French 
must come to our rescue, and the Irish commander-in-chief sur- 
render, not to Lord Wolseley, but say, to General Boulanger. 
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Next, we must have a great series of executions in Ireland, and hold 
it down, by overwhelming force, for sixteen years. ‘Then, after we 
have been invaded by Germany, and have lost the greatest battle we 
have fought since Waterloo—somewhere in the eastern counties—the 
Queen must send for Mr. Parnell and say, ‘ Well, what is to be done 
now?’ To that question he must reply, ‘Restore the Constitution 
to Ireland and make peace.’ Whereupon she must rejoin, ‘If I 
restore the Constitution to Ireland, will Ireland give me soldiers to 
continue the war?’ On that he must observe, ‘No, madam, it is 
too late ;’ and the Queen, in her turn, must say, ‘ Well, so I suppose 
it must be.’ 

Historical parallels are exceedingly useful, but we should see that 


, 


they are parallels. 

Not the least of the many difficulties in dealing with Ireland, is 
its extreme weakness. If troops break into mutiny, even the most 
humane of mankind kill them down till all is quiet. Witness 
Castelar and Carthagena, or, for that matter, a most distinguished 
and amiable Irishman in the Punjaub. No one, however, thinks of 
shelling a school in which there is a barring-out. 

Turn and twist the Irish problem as you may, there are three 
features in it of which we shall certainly not get rid. 

1. The land cannot support its present population. Emigration 
aided by migration within the country, must go on, on a gigantic 
scale, if famine is not to cut the knot. No political changes, wise 
or foolish, will enable anyone, prince or peasant, to live on the pro- 
duce of an estate whose merit is not agricultural but residential. 
It seems absurd to talk of the wretched holdings. of some hundreds 
of thousands of people in Ireland as residentiai estates, but that is 
what they have been from time immemorial. The people have lived 
on them, not out of them, their poor resources coming from work 
done by themselves or by their connexions elsewhere. 

Improved agricultural implements have destroyed the market 
for Irish agricultural labour in England, and the flow of money from 
America cannot be perpetual. 

All changes in the land laws are mere palliatives. They cannot 
make Ireland permanently support in decent* comfort even four 


millions of people, unless some altogether unexpected resources are . 


discovered. 

2. The new departure with regard to Ireland initiated by Mr. 
Gladstone, be it right or be it wrong, has inspired such terror in the 
English capitalist that he no longer dares to invest anything whatever 
in that country. Out of, I think, 118 projects before the Irish Board 
of Public Works, for which capital was likely to be advanced when Mr. 
Gladstone’s altered views became known, only four, I understand, 
have come to the birth, and those under very exceptional conditions. 

3. The demoralisation and pauperisation of the people which 
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have resulted from the spasmodic efforts of English Governments, for 
the last fifty years, to atone for the errors of the past, and to pet 
and foster everything which philanthropy gone mad can suggest 
as an object of petting and fostering in Ireland, have proceeded to 
an extent which the best Irishmen contemplate with horror. 

‘Yes,’ says some reasoners, ‘but let them have Home Rule, and 
their government will never make the mistake of petting and fos- 


’ 


tering.’ If it does not, how long will it remain a government? and 
if it could do so, and allow the country to work out its own salvation 
through half a dozen famines like that of 1846, and two or three 
civil wars, what would the civilised world say to an England which 
looked calmly on? 

The first rumour that reached me in India with reference to the 
change in Mr. Gladstone’s idea about Ireland came from a friend, 
who reported that he had talked with a gentleman fresh from 
Hawarden, who stated that the late Prime Minister had been 
studying the history of the Irish Union, and that his conscience 
had been much troubled by the facts that came to his knowledge 
with reference to the manner in which that great event had been 
brought about. It is an interesting problem in the barren but at- 
tractive science of hypothetics, whether the recent history of 
England would have been in any way altered, if Mr. Dunbar Ingram 
had published, some eighteen months sooner, the work in which he 
has recently shown that the amount of bribery used to bring about 
the Unicn has been, to say the least, most crazily exaggerated, and 
that, in point of fact, nearly all the corruption exercised was exer- 
cised, not to bring it about, but to impede it. 

Recent events are trumpet-tongued in denouncing our folly in not 
having established long ago the most cordial diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. Just at present, however, it might be difficult 
to do so, lest we should convey the wholly false impression that we 
are inclined to recede one inch from our policy of close friendship 
with the Kingdom of Italy. 

To us, the temporal power of the Pope was, a quarter of a century 
ago, an anachronism and an absurdity; but with the Pope, as a spiri- 
tual ruler, all sane English statesmen must desire to live on the 
best possible terms. 

The Queen rules over millions and millions of Catholic subjects. 
All governments of all parties are, gvd@ governments, profoundly 
indifferent to the views of these millions with regard to the next 
world, if only they will be peaceable and prosperous subjects in this. 
In no empire have the Pope and his clergy more absolutely unfettered 
action. They never cease to acknowledge this; but to satisfy some 
old-world scruples, which have hardly any living force in the minds 
of the most idiotic bigots, we throw away the immense advantage of 
being able to keep the Head of the Catholic Church fully and offi- 
cially informed of what it concerns both of us that he should know. 
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We hold at arm’s length a personage whose interests touch ours 
ata thousand points, and could rarely, if ever, conflict with ours, if 
both parties fully understood each other’s drift. 

As far back as the beginning of 1876 it was clear enough to 
anyone in Rome who took the trouble to look about him, that an 
arrangement between the Pope and the King was merely a matter of 
time. It could not be the work of Pius IX., hardly of his successor, 
more probably of his successor’s successor. This forecast seems 
likely to be justified by events. I have not observed any notice in 
this country of a curious pamphlet which appeared in the beginning 
of this year, under the title of ‘Il pensiero intimo di 5. S. Leone 
XIII., confidato al presunto suo successore.’ It takes the form of a 
dialogue, has all the appearance of having been sent up as a dadlon 
@essai by some one who really knew the views of the Supreme 
Pontiff, and breathes the most conciliatory spirit. 

My belief is that a union between the Vatican and the Government 
of Italy is commanded by circumstances, and must, before very long, 
come about. 

A good deal of the fighting that now goes on is like the fighting 
of the old condottieri—no one is much hurt; and it would be odd if 
they were, for in Rome everybody is everybody’s cousin, and the 
interests of black and red are knit together by a thousand unseen 
threads. 

Such a consummation can only be advantageous to English in- 
terests, if we allow ourselves to be guided by the plainest maxims 
of common sense, and have the most intimate relations with both 
sides of the Tiber. 

In speaking of home politics in the autumn of 1881, I com- 
plained of the great arrear of legislation. I returned to find that 
arrear grown to far more formidable proportions, and whereas as that 
time I could not with any justice have blamed the Liberals for 
having had much to do with the accumulation of these arrears, it 
would now be monstrously unjust ‘to deny that a good many of those 
with whom I used to act cannot be acquitted of grave blame in this 
matter. 

One instance I gave in 1881 was the delay in doing anything 
effectual about the land laws. Now at length, in 1887, a serious 
reform has: been proposed. Who, however, has proposed it? Not 
the statesman who was at the head of the Cabinet of 1880, and had 
behind him so powerful a majority, which would willingly have seen 
such a reform put in the forefront of his programme. 

Nevertheless, however much we may have regretted seeing great 
opportunities lost, what is most important is that necessary reforms 
should be made by some one or other, and it is pleasant to see that 
sensible Cobdenic opinions about land have been spreading widely 
and rapidly. 

In 1879 I was sitting in the gallery of the House of Commons, 
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listening to the debate which was raised by the present Lord Fife, in 
a very excellent speech, which came with double effect from one of 
the greatest of Scotch proprietors. A German statesman, M. de 
Roggenbach, who was of the party, leaned across and said to me, 
‘ This debate is the beginning of a quite new period.’ 

His prescience has been justified, for now, in 1887, we have 
opinions which were then considered to affix to those who uttered 
them the stigma of ‘ viewiness’ endorsed to a great extent by a Con- 
servative Lord Chancellor. ; 

How much mischief in the past, and alas! how much mischief 
which has, too probably, yet to come, might have been saved to the 
landlords of this country, and of Ireland, if their elbows, so to speak, 
had been set free a quarter of a century ago. 

But no; they dreamed dreams that their exceptional social and 
political position, which, from 1832, had been slipping ever more 
rapidly from them, could be bolstered up by a land system which, 
while it cruelly injured the community, injured themselves almost 
more cruelly. 

I do not know where I have seen the absurdity of the gyves 
which they kept fastened around their own limbs, and which their 
family solicitors persuaded them were not gyves, but ornaments, 
better set forth than in the little book on the English Constitution 


just published by M. Boutiny, who remarks : 


Spectacle singulier! Nous avons suivi le grand propriétaire dans l’exercice de 
ses innombrables fonctions publiques, nous avons mesuré son crédit, fait longue- 
ment le tour de son autorité. Quand, l’esprit occupé et comme distendu par image 
de cette toute-puissance, nous revenons avec lui sur son domaine, ce personnage, ce 
roi, se révéle & nous comme le plus impuissant des hommes. Usufruitier timide, il 
ne peut ni vendre une parcelle, ni consentir une hypothéque pour couvrir les avances 
que la terre réclame. II ne peut pas couper un arbre, il n’a pas le droit de consentir 
un long bail. Un homme de loi |’accompagne en toutes ses démarches, déconcerte 
par objections juridiques ses projets les plus sensés et les plus utiles, ou l’aide sub- 
tilement dans les plus simples actes de propriétaire, devenus matiére a grave res- 
ponsabilité, Sa seule ressource est de se pourvoir, dans les cas rares oi cela est 
permis, d’une autorisation devant la cour de chancellerie. Le contraste éclate a 


tous les yeux. 


To one returning from Madras, the progress which the ideas of 
Mr. Henry George have made in many half-educated minds is ex- 
ceedingly amusing. In that portion of Her Majesty’s dominions, as 
in many others, the land is“nationalised—never was anything else— 
and I should be very sorry to see a change made in the arrangement. 
It works sufficiently well, just as half-a-dozen other tenures of landed 
property work sufficiently well, but there is no magic in it. Doubtless 
the Madras peasant is, in spite of declamations about the poverty 
of India, better off in many respects than his brethren in the northern 
temperate zone ; but his relative prosperity depends upon causes which 
have nothing to do with the system under which he holds his land. 
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To hear that system, or anything like that system, treated as ‘ good 
tidings of great joy’ is irresistibly comical. 

Amongst the many dangers ahead, the small number of the electors 
who are directly interested in preventing injustice to the landowners 
is not one of the least serious. 

I should be very sorry to see anything here remotely resembling 
the French system of compulsory division of land; but the morcedle- 
ment which is from so many points of view to be deprecated, is at 
least a conservative force, the want of which we may one day have to 
deplore. 

I see no reason whatever why the present Government, so long 
as Mr. Goschen and those whom he represents in the Cabinet exert 
a powerful influence on its deliberations, should not treat successfully 
county government, the government of London, and a great many 
other things which sorely want attending to, both in England and 
Scotland. 

Decentralisation, for example, in the interests of the latter country, 
is a neutral measure, which might be carried either by Liberals or 
Conservatives, just as the creation of a Scottish Secretary of State 
might have proceeded from either party. 

It is almost inevitable that a country like ours should oscillate 
between giving too much and too little attention to its external 
affairs. During the years that preceded the election of 1880, we 
were far too largely occupied with discussions—and too often very 
ill-informed discussions—about many matters which were geographi- 
cally foreign to us, and might, with great advantage, have been 
foreign to our thoughts. 

Since that time we have had two separate epidemics; the one 
foreign—the Egyptian fever; the other domestic—the Irish fever. 

Not till this year, however, when a sequence of articles has 
appeared in one of our contemporaries which could only have pro- 
ceeded from some one who had the opportunities, as well as the in- 
telligence, of a statesman, has any person, who could lay claim to the 
authority which that name presupposes, asked Great Britain to take 
a calm survey of her international position. And yet that position is 
one which calls for the serious attention of a serious people. 

Italy remains as she was six years ago, our only real friend. An 
Italian statesman once remarked to me, ‘I was thinking to-day a long 
way back in the history of this country, and I could not remember 
one single occasion on which the interests of Great Britain and of 
Italy had been opposed.’ 

‘It is curious,’ I answered, ‘that you should say that to me 
to-night, for only this morning, in Giusti’s collection of proverbs, I 
came across the lines :— 


Con tutto il mondo guerra, 
E pace con anghilterra.’ 
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Italy is not only disposed to be our very good friend, she is, for 
reasons of her own, the enemy of the only Power that can be danger- 
ous to us. Her mighty ironclads, movable fortresses to protect her 
coast, are intended, not to attack anyone, but to ward off invasion. 
When she is urged to increase. her army unduly, we may deprecate 
her doing so, lest she should overstrain resources which, since she 
achieved her unity, have turned out less extensive than, we had 
supposed ; but, as far as we are concerned, the more powerful and 
ready she is for war, the better. 

It is also extremely desirable for us that she should come to a 
better understanding with the Vatican. 

The’ old and steady friends of Germany in this country have 
watched with more regret than surprise the growth of an anti-English 
feeling beyond the Rhine. We were always a small minority. 
During the years in which the events were occurring which led to the 
formation of a great and powerful Germany, the sympathies of this 
country were never really interested in favour of her unity. The 
cause is not far to seek. It was the profound ignorance of Germany’s 
language, literature, and history which prevailed on this side of the 
North Sea forty years ago. That was, I suppose, inevitable, and it 
would be idle to reproach the statesmen of that day for being what 
they were; but it is curious to speculate on the effect, which might 
have been produced on European affairs, if half-a-dozen of the leading 
persons on each side of politics had known in 1848 as much German 
as Carteret is said to have done last century. 

We cannot blame Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and their con- 
temporaries for having had so much Latin and so little Teutonic 
cultivation, but the impartial historian will not acquit them of great 
want of insight in not perceiving that, ‘though Prussia sometimes 
drove to the left, sometimes to the right, and was very provoking, 
yet that the millions of Protestant Germany were behind her.’ 

That was the key to the whole politics of Central Europe, and 
that key should have been in their possession. We may deplore the 
past, but we cannot alter it. Happily the interests of nations are 
more potent than their feelings, and the interests of England are 
identical with those of Germany. 

Let us hope that the wave of dislike to us and to our ways 
which is now passing over the Fatherland may not be a long one. 
Some of it is probably due to the dislike entertained to the idiosyn- 
crasy of a single English statesman; much to the crassa ignorantia, 
which prevails in the German public, with respect to England and 
to the laws which govern the wealth of nations. 

I believe it would have been much better for Germany if her 
unity had been brought about, not by blood and iron, but by milder 
and more slowly working agencies. There the unity is, however, 
and we Englishmen would have nothing to complain of in the present 
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policy of the great Chancellor if we thought it well calculated to 
steer Germany through her economical troubles as it is to maintain 
her European position. The mere fact, however, that the representa- 
tion of Berlin is so largely in the hands of Socialists, while that of 
London is predominantly Conservative, raises in our minds reflections 
by no means of a wholly traquillising character. 

Still, whatever we may have to regret or criticise, there is in 
1887 no less than in 1878 no better maxim for an English statesman 
to remember than ‘sine Germania nulla salus.’ 

We are the only two thoroughly peaceful and Conservative Powers 
in Europe. We want nothing from each other, and nothing from 
any one else on this continent. Why we should grumble if Germany 
were to annex every unoccupied portion of the planet which 
we do not want ourselves, outside this continent, is more than I 
can see. It may turn out very inconvenient for her to have an 
opera box in New Guinea, close to so enormously powerful a 
neighbour as will be the Australia of 1987; but considerations of 
that kind belong to the domain, not of politics, but of providence. 
I hold that wherever we can help on German interests we should 
help them on, and that every act, public or private, that can be done 
towards bringing about a better comprehension of each other by 
England and Germany, or by Englishmen and Germans, is just so 
much added to the sum of good influences which are working in 
Europe. 

With regard to any treaty obligations which might, under 
certain eventualities, bring us into hostile relations with Germany, 
we should let it be understood, and that speedily, that obligations 
which are taken by all Europe must be considered as binding by all 
Europe, for the common advantage of all Europe, or not binding on 
any one. No eventuality that could arise, in a war between France and 
Germany, should ever be allowed to lead to a breach of good under- 
standing between us and the latter Power. 

With Russia our relations have got worse since 1881, as they 
have done through every six years since the guinguennium that 
followed the Crimean war. The blame must be diwided between the 
two nations, and our own share will perhaps not be the least. 

If, in 1867, we had listened to the advice of Lord Strangford and 
others, who told us that we ought to know all that Russia was doing 
in Central Asia, but should not prematurely disquiet ourselves about 
what might be the result, remembering the wise maxim that cure is 
often better than prevention, we should have had nothing to reproach 
ourselves with, and have avoided a number of damaging mistakes. 

May we venture to hope that, as both sides, first the Liberals 
and then the Conservatives, have been led into disastrous follies in 
Afghanistan, both may agree to remember henceforth the Spanish 
saying, ‘ Let him attack who wills; the strong man waits’ ? 
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Assuredly, what occurred last year in India, at the time of the 
Penjdeh incident, ought to make it clear to even the veriest fire- 
eater, that the nearer we can fight to our own borders the better ; 
while at the same time, our own difficulties in getting supplies to 
the front, with all the vast resources of our huge Indian Empire 
behind us, should comfort those who believe that Russia can send. 
vast masses of men to drive us into the Indus. 

This, however, should be kept in mind: 1867 is twenty years ago, 
and dangers, which should have been treated as remote then, are not 
so remote now. 

To Austria we have come nearer. Unfortunate incidents in 
1880, and the rancune which was supposed to linger in certain 
English breasts in connexion with the old domination of Austria in 
Italy, had done harm. All that has now passed away, and we 
might at any time see the closest alliance between Vienna and 
London. If reasonable stipulations could be entered into with 
respect to our trade—stipulations which would be even more useful 
to Austria than to ourselves—it would be absolutely immaterial to 
this country what share our old ally might take of the Balkan 
peninsula, when that politically volcanic region is once more 
violently disturbed. 

That the military strength of the Empire is not so great as could 
be desired seems undoubted, but, on the other hand, I cannot 
believe that her enemy is capable of bringing against her, south of 
the Carpathians, such gigantic forces as some believe. The pro- 
found corruption of Russia is worth many battalions to her foes. 

Whatever we, who, although we were not philo-Turks, were anti- 
Turks, may have hoped or desired, Mr. Gladstone’s action in the 
early autumn of 1876, and all that followed it, settled the question 
in a sense adverse to our views, and, as reasonable men, we have had 
nothing to do since but to accommodate ourselves as best we could to 
the highly provisional state of affairs which was thus inaugurated. 

We have not the slightest feeling of ill-will either to Turkey or 
to any of the numerous heirs, Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, and all the 
rest of them, who desire to profit by her dissolution as a European 
power; but if there ever was a state of affairs in which the policy of 
alors comme alors was a sensible one, it is so in the present condition 
not only of the Balkan peninsula and its neighbourhood, but of all the 
Turkish States. 

I much regret the circumstances that took us to Egypt; but I 
think that our going thither was inevitable, and can only deplore 
that divided counsels, a burst of popular enthusiasm which, unhappily 
yielded to, first placed a heroic but utterly unsound man of genius 
in an impossible position and then deserted him, should have cast 
an atmosphere of something worse than ridicule over operations 
admirably devised and, in so far as depended upon the army and 
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navy, brilliantly executed. The errors were made at the centre of 
affairs. When the secrets of Cabinets become revealed, we shall 
know exactly on whom should fall the responsibility for many of the 
checks and misfortunes with which we met in Africa. 

Now, I suppose, all sensible Englishmen wish the same thing 
with regard to Egypt. 

1. They wish to see the Suez Canal put exactly in the position 
of astrait of the sea, with this difference, that no one should be 
allowed to fight in it or its approaches. 

2. They wish us to retain, under all circumstances, absolute 
freedom of isthmus transit. 

3. They wish to get rid of our responsibilities in Egypt as soon 
as they can—provided always we do not shuffle them off in a way 
which will bring about all or more than the mischiefs to which our 
intervention of 1882 put a temporary end. 

4. They would be very sorry to see the internal condition of 
Egypt slip back to what it was six years ago. 

Speaking to me in the January of this year, at Cairo, an Egyptian 
statesman said:—‘When you were here last in 1873, Egypt was 
governed by three words—Kurbash, Corvée, and Bakshish. Since 
that time we have almost altogether got rid of the first, and half got 
rid of the second. To get rid of the third will take a generation or 
so longer.’ 1 

Some of our Continental critics sneer at our caring about the in- 
ternal condition of Egypt. Into the right or wrong of our doing so, so 
far as questions of mortality are concerned, I will not enter; but I am 
ready to argue the question on the lower ground, and to say that, 
considering how much we have to do with Egypt, it pays better for 
us to have that country three parts civilised. than not civilised at all. 

In a civilised Egypt, an Arabi, at least, would be an impossibility ; 
other troubles there might be, and plenty of them, but not the par- 
ticular trouble of having at the head of affairs a barbarian whose 
ideas were those of the Arabian past, the desert, the camel, and the 
palm-tree. 

I do not agree with the widely-spread opinion that the annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany made all the difference in 
the feeling of France towards her victorious neighbour. If Germany 
had retired, leaving to France every inch of her territory, and every 
stone of her fortresses, the desire for revenge would have been very 
much the same as it is now. 

Nearly fifty years after Waterloo I was speaking to Mr. Prévost 
Paradol about the feeling which had been excited in England by the 
belief, at one time prevalent, that the Prince de Joinville was-very 
hostile to this country. 

‘You will find,’ he replied, ‘a little of that at the bottom of every 
French heart.’ 
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‘But there is no corresponding feeling,’ I said, ‘ at the bottom of 
every English one.’ 

‘Ah, monsieur,’ he remarked, ‘vous n’étes pas les derniers 
vaincus !’ 

The shock to the national sentiment when the greater part of 
the French army was taken into safe keeping beyond the Rhine, and 
returned after the war ‘ unbeschiadigt,’ as Moltke put it, was that 
which really rankled, and rankles, in the Gallic breast. The annexa- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine made Germany physically stronger, while 
it did not materially increase the hunger and thirst of France for 
vengeance. 

Six years have by no means improved the relations between this 
country and France. It is a great misfortune. The free-trade policy 
inaugurated in 1860 did much to promote friendly feeling during 
the last decade of the Empire, and made indeed some people rather 
too much inclined to look over many things that could not be approved. 
During the decade which followed the war France was weak, but with 
returning strength the old and deep-seated hatred of England has 
cropped up again, and become a factor in politics. Long ere this 
it is probable that the two nations would have been at war, if it had 
not been for the fear that a quarrel with us might have given an 
opportunity to Germany to prevent her quiet being disturbed for at 
least a generation. This fear of Germany is, no doubt, to us a great 
collateral security, but it would be extremely unwise to reckon too 
much upon it. Of course, in a long war we could weary France out, 
take from her every colony she has got, and destroy all her sea-going 
commerce; but these are not the days of long wars—they are the 
days of short, sudden wars, and we are very far from being so 
thoroughly armed as to make it impossible that a great disaster 
should be inflicted upon us by France at the commencement of a 
quarrel. 

To put ourselves into an unassailable position would be very easy, 
and far from costly; but whether we shall do so while our attention 
is distracted by matters of much less moment is more than 
doubtful. 

We often hear it said that the really controlling power in France 
is now the vast mass of the peasant voters, and that they are es- 
sentially peaceful. They are; but it is also true that, ‘like the 
beasts of the field, they do not know their own strength.’ If they 
did, they would soon make an end of the ghastly Moloch of general 
military service, to which they and their children are sacrificed. 
They let their thinking be done for them, in all critical moments, by 
Parisian journalists at a white heat. The fear of immediate invasion 
may sometimes make those gentlemen hear reason, as it did a 
few weeks ago, when France had what a witty prince of the Church 
called ‘a paroxysm of good sense’; but nothing short of the fear of 
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immediate invasion would have that sobering effect ; and there is no 
question of us invading France. 

The changes which have taken place in Europe during the period 
I am considering, with reference to the relations of the greater 
Powers, have tended to increase the importance of military and naval 
questions. 

It is asad thing for those of us who hoped to see Europe become 
more pacific, when reasonable national aspirations had been gratified, 
to find ourselves living in a state of affairs in which all other inter- 
national questions sink into insignificance when compared with the 
questions, ‘ What is their comparative fighting strength ; what the 
comparative quality of the brain power and moral force which directs 
that strength ?’ 

Nevertheless, however much we may regret that the period of 
national co operation is postponed to a happier century, it is idle to 
try to blink the unpleasant realities around us. 

Every mail that met me, as I found my way home from India, 
spoke of the possibility, not to say the probability, of immediate 
war—war which might be brought about by any one of half-a-dozen 
not at all unlikely eventualities. 

This naturally suggested to my mind the inquiry, ‘ Assuming that 
our own intentions are as pacific as 1 should wish them to be, assum- 
ing, that is, that we only desire to maintain the sfa‘us quo, pursuing 
a mission of self-improvement and civilisation—how far is our military 
and naval strength adequate to make our peaceful attitude respected 
by those whose intentions are not peaceful ?’ 

I have been trying since my return to arrive at some answer to 
that inquiry which might be satisfactory, at least to myself, and 
this is what seems to me the state of the case with regard to our 
navy and army. 

Even Sir R. S. Robinson, severe critic as he is of the departmcnt 
with which he was formerly connected, admits that much has been 
done within the last two years, and considers the British navy to be 
superior to the French. 

That is good so far as it goes, but we want more. It should be a 
cardinal maxim of policy that the British navy should be stronger 
than at least any two other navies. 

In the first Gladstone administration, in the days of Mr. Childers 
and Mr. Goschen, there is reason to believe that it fulfilled, and 
something more than fulfilled, that demand; nor should any money 
be grudged to either party in the State, so long as it is employed 
honestly and intelligently to arrive at that result. 

Sir R. S. Robinson proposes an elaborate plan for enabling Parlia- 
ment to scrutinise Admiralty expenditure with a fuller understanding 
of the subject than is now possible. I confess I have very little hope 
of any good coming out of the re-casting of accounts and estimates, 
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from which he expects so much. If the present supervision of work 
within the department is not sufficiently skilled or intelligent, make 
it more skilled and more intelligent. To obtain more continuity in 
the tenure of office by its Parliamentary chiefs is past praying for, 
without revolutionary changes in our methods of government. Able 
Parliamentary chiefs will bring fresh minds to the consideration of 
Admiralty policy, and will do no little good by an intelligent and 
unsparing use of the monosyllable ‘ why’; but to imagine that the 
very ablest statesman can get, in a year or two, the power of forming 
an independent judgment upon a thousand matters of great import- 
ance to the efficiency of the navy, is a dream. That he should have 
absolutely free hand in the choice of his subordinates, uncontrolled 
by any consideration except the efficiency of the service, is indisput- 
able. 

Sir. R. S. Robinson says : 

I should state as my opinion, leaving others to judge what it may be worth, 
that in fighting power the unarmed ships of England are decidedly superior to 
those of our rivals; but if the razson d’étre of the French navy is, as has been fre- 
quently stated in that country, and by none more powerfully and categorically 
than by the French Minister of Marine, the widespread, thorough destruction of 
British commerce, and the pitiless and remorseless ransoming or every undefended 
and accessible town in the British dominions, regardless of any sentimentalities, or 
such rubbish as the laws of war, and the usages of civilised nations, and if at least 
one of the raisons ad étre of the British navy is to defeat those benevolent intentions, 
and to defend that commerce on which depends our national existence and imperial 
greatness, then I fear that perhaps they have prepared to realise their purpose of 
remorseless destruction rather better than we have ours of successful preservation. 


I have no doubt that the mischief done in this way by the French 
would only be limited by their power, and by prudential considera- 
tions, but Sir R. S. Robinson has omitted the obvious qualification 
that two could play at this game. 

The foolish policy, or want of policy, which prevented our follow- 
ing up the Declaration of Paris by lending ourselves to the sugges- 
tion then made by America, to get rid of the abomination of 
belligerent rights at sea, would most grievously—if ever we had a 
long war—affect the interests of this country, but it would not affect 
us in the way that many people suppose—would not throw such 
multifarious duties upon our navy as is often maintained. 

Great numbers of British ships would pass into the hands of 
neutrals, and they would drive a roaring trade, while our shipowners 
were being ruined; but, although I am very far from being other- 
wise than rejoiced to see the multiplication of our swift cruisers, the 
use of these would have its limits, and the main employment of the 
navy would be as a first line of defence, to make attacks on our 
own coast as difficult as possible, and to defend our Various coigns of 
vantage all over the world. 

Meantime it is consolatory to hear Lord George Hamilton say, as 
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he did at the Academy dinner, that the fleet which is to be gathered 
this month at Spithead, to be inspected by the Queen, will be the 
most powerful which any sovereign ever beheld in time of peace. 

As, however, the next great sea-fight will assuredly have many 
surprises, it would be satisfactory to know that, if any of our huge 
machines were badly injured, they could find absolute security under 
the guns of our arsenals. Is it, however, at all certain that they 
could? Are not our fortifications still very imperfect and quite unfit 
for the exigencies of a sudden attack—the only kind of attack, that 
is, which we have occasion to fear ? 

Turning to the army, after giving what appears to me due weight 
to much severe criticism of it, the truth seems to be something 
like this. Up to 1868 we had really no army in the modern sense 
of the term. We had a large number of soldiers, but we had no 
thoroughly organised military body, every part of which was 
instinct with the life of the whole. The system of recruiting, 
of mobilisation, of transport and commissariat, were all to the last 
degree defective. It was assumed as axiomatic, that we were always 
unready at the beginning of a war, but that, as the war went on, 
our strength increased, while that- of allies and adversaries was very 
apt to decline. 

To the clear intelligence of Lord Cardwell such a state of things 
seemed absurd ina world which had seen the battle of Kéniggraetz. 
I remember his telling me that he was not a little startled, when he 
went to the War Office, by finding that there was no such thing as a 
plan for the joint defence of the country by the army and navy. 
He set to work, he made himself master of the difficult details of a 
subject not specially congenial to a man whose training had been 
that of a scholar, a lawyer, and a Parliamentary politician ; he 
collected round him the ablest advisers, and supported them when 
they were collected. Amidst much ignorant abuse, he took advan- 
tage of the cannon fever of 1870 to lay the foundation of a military 
system calculated to hold its own on a planet in which might was 
destined for some considerable time to overrule both right and 
reason. On the foundations which he laid broad and deep, other 
War Ministers, on both sides of politics, among them Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Childers, have built. Lord Stanley of Preston and Mr. W. 
H. Smith deserve very especial mention, both for what they did and 
for the party temptations which they resisted. 

The object set before himself by the last-named Minister was, 
if I understand his intentions correctly, to have two complete army 
corps and a division of cavalry ready for active service. 

I am under the impression that we could now mobilise that force 
in a brief period, if war were to break out in Europe, although 
horses—a very important item—would be a difficulty. 

If we were a Continental Power, with only an imaginary frontier, 
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that difficulty, like many others, would have to be faced at any cost ; 
but the sea, though no longer so strong a defence as it was, is at 
least an inestimable blessing as giving us time. We have still, how- 
ever, a great deal to do that ought to be done; we have not yet got 
nearly so far forward with our matérie/ as with our men, though 
much has been effected in the last twelve months. 

I think no expense should be spared to put these two army corps 
and the division of cavalry, of which I have spoken, into perfect 
order, and to supply them with all the appliances of every kind 
which they want; since, allowing liberally for all the assistance 
that would be derived from our militia and our 250,000 volunteers, 
Great Britain cannot be made safe against invasion, even by the 
most competent commander, with a smaller force. 

And an attempt at invasion is as far as possible from being out 
of the question. It will continue to be a great and real danger as 
long as France remains anything like as strong as she now is, and 
while a good many influential Frenchmen continue to be animated 
with the malignant hatred against this country on which I have 
already commented. To make such an invasion a disastrous failure 
depends simply upon ourselves, and great progress towards doing so 
has been made of recent years. Schemes have been prepared for 
the defence of all our military ports, and for operations to be under- 
taken, in case a landing were attempted. Every possible place where 
such a landing could be attempted has been carefully reconnoitred, 
and positions have been fixed where our troops could fight to the 
best advantage ; but it would be more madness to relax our prepara- 
tions, and it is infinitely desirable that the freest hand should be 
given to the reforming element in the army and the War Office. 
This is really a matter far too serious to allow either party or 
personal considerations to stand in the way of making our relatively 
small army as nearly perfect, for its purposes, as anything human 
can be. 

Such a determination has nothing to do with militarism, or 
Chauvinism, or Jingoism, or any other ‘ism,’ save the best sort of 
patriotism. If we are but safe from sudden attack, from disaster at the 
very commencement of hostilities, the chances are that we shall not 
be involved in hostilities at all, for the most ignorant of our il]- 
wishers knows that, of all powers on earth, England is incomparably 
the most powerful in a long struggle. Zimor Angliae initium 
sapienti@ is the truest of maxims, after a war has lasted for a few 
months. 

Of course, if Mr. Gladstone’s plans for Ireland, or anything like 
them, were in evil hour to be carried into effect, our whole military 
system would have to be revised in the light of the certainty of hav- 
ing, at no distant period, to put down armed rebellion in Ireland, 
assisted, probably, by a foreign force. This would complicate not a 
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little all our military questions, and probably end in making the 
calamity of some form of conscription a necessity. 

As to the questions open between Lord Randolph Churchill and 
his late colleagues, with regard to the efficiency of War Office or 
Admiralty expenditure, it is next to impossible for anyone who has 
not been long behind the scenes in Pall Mall and Whitehall to form 
any judgment worth having, but it certainly would be very 
comforting to that large portion of the public which considers, as | 
do, that the colossal armaments of the Continent force the most 
Cobdenic of us to approve of largely increasing our national insurance 
fund, to know, from authority, that that insurance fund is really 
being expended to the best advantage. 

In the present state of Europe even vaster sums than those now 
voted would be voted with alacrity, if only it could be proved that 
we are really getting twenty shillings’ worth for a pound. We are 
certainly not doing that; but it is quite possible that we are getting 
very much more than the critics of the two great spending depart- 
ments say. The failure of costly experiments is not peculiar to 
England ; but, after what has occurred, it would be to the advantage 
alike of the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State 
for War to have the facts, in so far as they can properly be pub- 
lished, set forth in the reports of a couple of strong committees or 
commissions. 

Whatever faults there may be within the departments, they are 
as nothing compared to the difficulties which are inherent in our 
system. 

In ordinary times these difficulties are next to insuperable. A 
powerful Opposition, normally nearly equal in number to the party 
in power, is ever ready to say that the Government is recklessly 
extravagant. ‘There is not a penny to choose in this matter between 
Liberals and Conservatives. Military and naval men fancy that 
there is, and that Liberal Governments are inclined to starve the 
services. ‘That is all nonsense, as anyone, whatever be his political 
predilections, knows, if he has been behind the scenes. All 
Ministers, of whatever colour, want to make their own departments 
as efficient as possible, in their own interest. They all hate the 
Treasury, the natural enemy of all. Over all of them the abhorred 
necessity of keeping down their estimates, often at the cost of 
efficiency, hangs like a plague cloud. 

These, however, are not ordinary times. 

The state of parties at this moment, eminently unsatisfactory 
from many points of view, is perhaps such as to make it easier to 
deal with questions relating to the defence of the country in a broad 
national spirit, than it has been for a very long time. For the 
present Government can rely on an amount of support outside its 
own ranks, of the most exceptional kind. There is every reason to 
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expect that Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Stanhope, both men of 
ability, and both with their spurs to win as cabinet ministers, will 
not let slip a great opportunity of doing a notable service to the 
commonwealth. 

They would be more than human if they were not also to 
remember that, for years to come, the fact that they had taken hold 
of the skirts of happy chance, to spend whatever their best advisers 
think necessary for our security, will be a feather in the cap of the 
political connexion to which they belong. 

If we who so long sat opposite them have to regret that they 
have obtained the credit which might have been won for us, had the 
laws of perspective been more regarded in the pictures put before 
the country by some of our leaders, whose fault is that ? 

In the summer of 1881 the colonies had already begun to attract 
a greater amount of attention than had been the case for some time, 
and an honourable member put upon the paper a motion in favour of 
confederation, on the basis of a commercial union, and under the con- 
trol of a legislative assembly, in which the whole Empire, with its 
colonies and dependencies, should be represented. 

If this motion had ever come on, it would have been my duty, as 
being then in charge of colonial affairs in the House of Commons, to 
have replied to it. I should have had no difficulty, I think, in show- 
ing that the discussion raised was of a purely academic character, 
and that proposals of that kind, though a natural outcome of an in- 
creased interest in the colonies, were altogether premature and vision- 
ary. During the six years that have elapsed since the motion, of 
which I am speaking, was handed to the clerk at the table, there has 
been a great deal of discussion, and a step has been taken by the 
present Government which deserves to meet with general approbation. 

Among many advantages which will arise from the recent 
Colonial Conference, I consider that the better understanding estab- 
lished between the Colonial Office and the colonies must have a high 
place ; and henceforward, I trust, that extremely well-organised and 
intelligent department will receive more credit than has hitherto 
fallen to its lot. 

It is curious to observe how often even well-informed public 
writers underrate its efficiency. All agree that Sir Henry Holland 
presided over the deliberations of the Conference with great tact and 
skill; but I am very sure that he was helped in doing that, nota 
little, by his long training in the Colonial Office, and his intimate 
relations with its personned/. 

No one who has been accustomed to the transactions of business, 
in which two or more governments are engaged, can have failed to 
observe the immense advantages that accrue from bringing, from 
time to time, the people who direct these governments into personal 
communication, provided always they do not distinctly desire to dis- 
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agree. It is incredible how many difficulties, which are caused by 
maladroit turns of phrase in written communications, by the ill- 
temper of subordinates, or by pure accident, are brushed away when 
differences can be talked over round a table. 

In another matter connected with the colonies I observe a very 
great advance. When in August 1879 the formation of an Indian 
and Colonial Museum was brought before the House of Commons, 
very few people cared anything about the matter. 

It was then said: ‘We want a place to which not only members 
of Parliament and other privileged persons can go and learn without 
cost and without trouble what our colonies and dependencies are, 
where they are, what sort of things they produce, what chances the 
inquirers or persons in whom they may be interested have of better- 
ing their condition or pushing their fortunes in those countries, what 
attractive advertisements with regard to our colonies and dependen- 
cies are mere Wills of the wisp, what little known and unregarded 
sources of wealth there may be in those regions which have not 
yet received bold advertisement. What we want is a place, to the 
creation of which the mother country on the one hand, her colonies 
and dependencies on the other, shall contribute, the object of which 
shall be to bring them nearer each to each for the common advantage 
of all. It appears to me that there is hardly any knowledge which is 
more likely t> be useful to a British citizen, whether born in the 
colonies, India, or at home, than a wide knowledge of the gigantic 
Empire to which he belongs. That knowledge and the feelings 
that naturally come of it are true Imperialism, the best antidote to 
false Imperialism.’ 

Now, views, which had then very few defenders, are taking shape 
under the most august patronage, in the Imperial Institute. 

An unpretending, but important, change has been made by the 
establishment, under the supervision of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, of the Emigrants’ Information Office. 

Meantime the Empire has gone on steadily growing. North 
Borneo was added just before I went away, but that is a small affair, 
not so big as Scotland. In 1884 we took over Bechuanaland, equal 
to about six Scotlands, and in the same year assumed the protec- 
torate over the vast Niger districts, in which is the theatre of the 
operations of the Royal Niger Company (under the enlightened 
guidance of Lord Aberdare), which received in +886 enormous powers 
of administration. 

We have acquired, too, another outlying farm in New Guinea, 
not quite equal in size to three Scotlands, and only the other day the 
‘Governor of Natal took over a large slice of Zululand. 

In 1881 I had a good deal to say about Cyprus, then recently 
transferred to the department with which I had been connected. It 
may have cost us, from the 1st of April, 1881, up to the end of the 
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last financial year, something like a quarter of a million, but the 
revenue creeps up, and none of its inhabitants have, I apprehend, any 
real reason to regret our occupation of their island, unless it be the 
locusts and the goats, who are having, it would seem, a much worse 
time than they had a few years ago, when I used to hear more 
about their proceedings. 

A great and far-reaching change has been recently inaugurated 
by the opening of the line of communication across Canada, between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

It would be easy to conceive circumstances under which the 
possession of this alternative line of communication might be of the 
greatest possible importance to Great Britain. 

Meantime, all Europe has been engaged in a game of ‘catch who 
catch can,’ in which almost everybody has got something in the way 
of colonies, even Spain, who has been moderate enough to content 
herself with the not very promising acquisition of the Western 
Sahara. 

Quite the strangest political development which has taken place 
in the last six years is the formal constitution of the Congo Free 
State, under the sovereignty of the King of the Belgians, but not in 
any way connected with Belgium or its Government. This pleasant 
little Royal peculium, which could not well have a more kindly or in- 
telligent ruler, is just about the size of our possessions in India, 
including our recent annexation of Upper Burmah, but the popula- 
tion is comparatively small, say about that of Italy. 

In India little has occurred during the last six years which 
requires notice in a brief summary like this. Men have come and 
gone, policies have been introduced and modified; but the one great 
fact to be kept in mind is this: that, in spite of the embarrassing 
proceedings of the rupee, the last six years, by comparison with 
those which preceded them, have been years of splendid prosperity. 
In so_ huge a country there will be always something to create trouble 
and anxiety; but the last six years have seen nothing faintly com- 
parable to the hideous misfortunes which saddened their immediate 
predecessors—the Afghan war, with its expenditure (well on to 
twenty millions), and the South Indian famine, which, in spite of 
efforts such as no government that has existed, since the earth turned 
on its axis, ever made, cost the peninsula something like the popula- 
tion of London. 

We have added during this time somewhat to our national 
responsibilities. I am one of those who deprecated for years the 
annexation of Upper Burmah, but acquiesced in it, at last, as a sad 
necessity, and it looks now as if, in spite of the troubles from rebels 
and brigandage, it were going to turn out, on the whole, a better 
financial bargain than was expected. 

It is strange to me how people in this country ever imagined 
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that Burmah would settle down without giving us a good deal of 
trouble. Lower Burmah did not; why should Upper Burmah have 
done so? If the violent storm which broke over Madras, just before 
Sir Harry Prendergast and his troops embarked, had lasted twenty- 
four hours longer, it would have cost us many more lives to get to 
Mandalay, for the boom on the Irrawaddy, just above our frontier, 
would have been completed, and behind it the Italian engineers in 
the service of Theebaw would have quietly finished all the very strong 
works which they had begun to construct, right up to the capital. 

Sir Harry Prendergast said to me, the night before he started, 
‘Our real difficulties will begin when we have got to Mandalay,’ and 
he turned out to be a true prophet. 

On the whole, although we have lost many valuable lives, and 
spent much money, I think we have thus far got off not badly, and 
that Lord Dufferin may be congratulated upon a series of measures 
in which, ably seconded by Sir Harry Prendergast, the lamented 
Sir Herbert Macpherson, and Sir Frederick Roberts, he has shown 
himself at once prompt, resolute, conciliatory, and fortunate, as equal 
to ‘the occasion sudden, and the practice dangerous,’ as to all other 
combinations of circumstances, with which he has had to deal, in his 
long and brilliant career. 

The passing of the small island of Socotra from the status of a 
protected to that of a dependent territory, and the extension of our 
protectorate over the Somali coast, are recent results of our position 
in the Indian seas which can hardly excite either satisfaction or 
regret. 

If, passing from the great concerns of the nation, I inquire in what 
spirit these great concerns are likely to be treated, I find it very 
difficult to frame an answer. If anyone were to ask me, ‘ Are the 
Anglo-Indians of 1887 materially changed from those of 1857; would 
they, if anything like a new mutiny were to break out, meet it as 
their predecessors did?’ I would reply, ‘They have acquired a good 
many fresh merits, and some fresh defects, but substantially they 
are the same. You may count on them for the old high-hearted 
resolution in trouble, and, if you do not hamper them by the tele- 
graph, for the same wise severity in stamping out rebellion.’ 

But how is it in England? I hear some of the ablest people 
‘ inside politics’ say, ‘ Yes, we fully admit all you urge. The paralysis 
of the House of Commons is frightful, and threatens the very existence 
of reprecentative government in this country. The Queen’s autho- 
rity has practically ceased to exist in various parts of Ireland, and 
there are ominous symptoms in some portion of Great Britain that 
any accident may let loose anarchic forces, with which the ordinary law 
cannot cope. We know all that; we know that strong measures are 
necessary if we would not drift on to frightful calamities, but we 
know also that the people won’t stand wrong measures. Tell a 
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gathering of local wire-pullers that strong measures are necessary, 
and see what they will say!’ 

Now, is this true, or is it not? If it be true, surely the duty of 
all men who have attained a position which enables their opinion to 
count for anything in the country, and who believe that strong 
measures are necessary, is tosay so. It may cost them their political 
careers, if the nerveless spirit, which has dictated some recent utter- 
ances, has really gone as wide as it has gone deep in certain sections 
of our society ; but if there ever were a cause in which it was worth 
while for honest men to sacrifice their political careers, surely this is 
that cause. 

And in doing so, not one of the persons, of whom I am thinking, 
would abjure a single opinion which he held in 1881. The old 
Liberal party, in which every one of them grew up, the offspring of 
the good traditions of Whiggism, enlightened by the wise teaching of 
Bentham and his followers on the one hand, as of Cobden and his 
followers on the other, had absolutely nothing in common with the 
neo-Radicalism, or whatever else it is to be called, which is lineally 
descended from the teaching of Rousseau. 

This neo-Radicalism is not a development of Liberal principles ; 
it is as far removed from them as are the views of the party which 
was finally overthrown in 1832. The Liberal party existed to incor- 
porate in our Statute Book and in the management of our national 
affairs, without haste, yet without rest, the teachings of those whom 
it accepted as their theoretic guides ; but neither Rousseau nor any of 
his children, whether of the gushing or blood-drinking order, were 
ever amongst these. : 

When we have incorporated in our national life all the best 
things they had to teach, then by all means let us go further afield 
and see if there is anything in the neo-Radicalism which we can 
assimilate. ‘Seu vetus est verum diligo sive novum.’ 

Till, however, that time arrives, let us keep our well-matured 
views before the country, and try to get them carried into effect. 
There never yet was a democracy which took, and there never will be 
a democracy which will take the right road, unless it is led by right- 
minded, highly-instructed leaders; and he is a traitor to the demo- 
cracy, as well as to his own conscience, who, believing that anarchy 
is ruining the House of Commons, ruining Ireland, threatening 
Great Britain, and distracting her attention not only from her in- 
ternal affairs but from those defensive measures which are required 
to make this Empire and all parts thereof reasonably secure from 
attack, does not say so with as much energy as he can command. 


MountstuarRtT E. Grant Durr. 











THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Two years have now elapsed since I published ! a paper in this Review 
on the relations which exist between modern Catholicism and scientific 
freedom. My object then was to show that Roman Catholics are as 
free as other people to hold the doctrine of evolution generally, and 
the natural evolution of the human body in particular; and I founded 
my argument upon the facts which concern the enormous and un- 
justifiable condemnation at Rome of that illustrious confessor of 
science, the aged and unfortunate Galileo. Knowing well how many 
estimable persons were at that time ina state of great anxiety and 
distress respecting the question to which I then addressed myself, I 
purposely (to set their minds at rest as far as I possibly could) 
so stated my case as practically to challenge censure should the 
evolutionary doctrine be thought to require it. Thére were not 
wanting persons who fully anticipated that I should myself incur 
severe blame, and I have reason to know that others earnestly soli- 
cited my condemnation. That the latter were deemed, by those they 
addressed, to be more zealous than wise, is what events have so far 
shown ; for, up to the present time, I have not received even a private 
hint of disapprobation from any ecclesiastical authority. On the 
other hand, I have been gratified by the receipt of warm thanks from 
members of the clergy, most varied as to rank and position, and I 
have also received thanks from a much smaller number of the laity. 
Early in the present year a most esteemed Superior of one of the 
medizval religious Orders wrote to me as follows :— 

Since your Nineteenth Century article I have very frequently had occasion to 


explain your views both in England and elsewhere. There is not a shadow of a 
, with 





shade of unorthodoxy about them. That also is the opinion of Cardinal 
whom I had a conversation thereanent. Your article was most telling in the 
right direction, even for theological science. What a pity it is to find so much 
narrowness amongst those whose duty it is to teach the noblest science of all! . 
Deep and far-seeing theological thinkers aie rare, but there are some to be found, 
though they write comparatively little. They have, I am happy to say, more 
1 « Modern Catholics and Scientific Freedom,’ Nineteenth Century for July 1885, 
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influence at headquarters than people think. Those who make a good deal of 
noise know, as a rule, very little even of the ature of theological science. Their 
shallowness, inconsistency, aggressiveness, and haughtiness are simply appalling. 
Whatever may be said against the schoolmen, they certainly tried to master the 
physical sciences of their day, and the decline of scholasticism began with a neglect 
of those sciences. Roger Bacon’s prophecy was then realised, and the Peripatetic 
philosophy culminated in the absurd condemnation of Galileo. 


From the evidence which I have not obtained, it is abundantly 
clear to me that all danger of conflict between the Church and biology 
is for ever at an end. But if so, is all danger of conflict between 
science and ecclesiastical authorities also at an end? I am far from 
thinking that such is the case. If biological science is, as regards 
Catholic controversy, now an affair of the past, controversy respecting 
historical science, in the department of Biblical criticism, is, unless I 
am strangely mistaken and misinformed, an affair of the near future. 
There are men of mark, whose opinions cannot be lightly regarded, 
who think the coming conflict between authority and criticism will 
be the most momentous controversy in the whole history of Christi- 
anity. Some of them are convinced that the great Catholic Church 
—the ship of Peter—after successfully riding the swelling billows of 
physical science, will at last be engulfed in the whirlpool of Biblical 
criticism. 

Such an event would of course be very naturally and very properly 
hailed with satisfaction by persons convinced that the influence 
of that Church is simply hurtful to mankind. Others who, while 
disagreeing with Catholicism, nevertheless regard it as a_ useful 
barrier against yet greater evils, would naturally deplore its destruc- 
tion. Another section of society will be careless as to the result of 
the conflict, yet interested in it as a phase of historical evolution ; but 
a large number of persons will be either simply indifferent about it, 
or even impatient at being called upon to pay any attention what- 
ever to it. Before entering upon the question itself, then, I propose 
to say a few words in the hope of calming the impatience of the 
latter and arousing the interest of the former. 

Roman Catholicism is generally taken to be that form of Christi- 
anity which is most hostile to scientific progress. It is the Church 
which seems most hampered by the bonds which the bigotry and 
ignorance of antecedent ages have bound round it, and most imbued 
with the prejudices and superstitions of pre-scientific times. It is 
also the Church which the opponents of Christianity generally regard 
as the most worthy of their steel and most deserving their hostility. 
That Church, then, may be taken as affording a sort of ‘ proof case.’ 
If the progress of historical and Biblical science need not be fatal 
even to it, then, under its shelter, all other Christian religious bodies 
may hold their own in peace. If, however, even the dexterity, acumen, 
secular experience, and varied resources of its most skilled theologians 
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of should prove unequal to its defence, then the champions of every 

eir other form of dogmatic Christianity will indeed have to look to their 

wa armour and the strength and temper of their own weapons. Secondly, 
e 


the Catholic Church is so vast a body that from the mere fact of its 


na mass it must long survive at least the existing generation of man- iH 
kind. Its influence, therefore, upon human progress will for a pro- 
longed period be very considerable. Past history shows us how many 
ly transformations it has undergone, owing to the influences through ae 
which it has passed, and we can safely thence conclude that it may j 
- also in the future conform itself to yet new environments. This con- j 
. sideration of the power it must for a long time wield may well lead F 
8 


persons who are not themselves Catholics to desire that ‘men of light 
8 and leading’ should be able still to find their spiritual home within it. 


I They should desire this, as it must seem to them that a body 
‘i thus capable of stimulating or of checking so many activities will be ‘ 
, able, if rightly directed, to do so much to ennoble and elevate, and, if 
i ill directed, to pervert and degrade. As I before observed,? ‘ it seems 


‘ plainly to the advantage of science in the future, as well as in the 
n past, that no needless supposition, opposed to the «perfect intellectual 
f freedom of Catholics, should be permitted to subsist.’ 
I There is yet-a third and a far more important consideration— 
tiamely, the relation which Catholicism bears to Theism. To the mere 
f external observer of the Catholic cultus, of popular devotions, or of 
popular devotional books, the worship and contemplation of the First i 
Cause may appear not only overlaid, but obscured, or even hidden, by 
| multitudinous forms of creature-worship, and by cumbrous or trivial 
ceremonies and devotional practices. Nevertheless, beneath all this, 
and beneath the abuses and superstitions which, as Cardinal Newman 
has so well shown,’ must attend every popular religion of many races 
persisting through many centuries, lies a profound Theism. It is a 
Theism which is the deepest, the most completely developed, the 
most logical and heart-satisfying which the world has ever known. 
It is the priceless inheritance of the monotheism of the Hebrews, 
transfigured by the intellect of Hellas, and enriched and perfected 
by the devout thoughtfulness of the acutest and holiest minds of 
Western Europe. 
Under its influence have been developed a vast multitude of ph 
men who have been, as regards righteousness, the é/i/e of humanity, i 
the purest, justest, most self-sacrificing of mankind. The popular 
philanthropy of our day would lose its surest stay were the, often 
invisible, support of that profound conception denied it. 
It is difficult for anyone thoroughly acquainted with this faith to 
see how any new form of religion can now arise so capable both of | 
satisfying the intellectual requirements of the cultivated minority, 
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2 Loc. cit. p. 36. 
3 See his work on 7he Difficulties of Anglicans, Lecture IX. 
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and of successfully appealing to the sentiments of the multitude. 
Even the merely unprejudiced spectator of existing religious pheno- 
mena can, I think, hardly avoid the conclusion that some form of 
Christian Theism will continue to be the religion of the best part of 
mankind. Every consistent follower of the doctrine of evolution 
must at least allow that Christianity has been, so far, its ultimate 
positive outcome, while it makes us no promise of an altogether new 
religious product; and what other existing religion contains elements 
so noble, so consoling, so morally sustaining and ameliorating, so 
replete with all that promotes whatever is most fair, lovely, and of 
good report, and which is so able at the same time to satisfy, the 
aspirations of the most cultured and the most unlettered of mankind ? 
The essence of Catholicism I believe to be a Theism such as that which 
I have above endeavoured to indicate, and in the professed principles 
and authoritative teaching of Catholicism we have a most potent 
agent for its support and propagation. If such is indeed the case, 
then the disintegration and dissolution of the Catholic Church would 
be an event justly calling for sincere regret on the part of all those 
persons who have the cause of Theism strongly at heart.‘ 

The three foregoing considerations—namely, the relations between 
the Catholic Church and other religious bodies, her necessary long 
enduring power, and her inflvence on Theistic belief—appear to con- 
stitute three good reasons why persons who have the welfare of their 
fellow-men at heart should take a considerable interest in the question 
whether or not that Church can or cannot reconcile herself with the 
latest advances in historical as well as in biological science. And 
here I would venture to point out how great a responsibility now 
rests with Catholics themselves, as has been lately well said by 
Mr. W. S. Lilly : §— 


The religion o° these modern times must correspond with our growing culture, 
and must not content itself with heing merely patristic, or medieval, or puritan. 


*A much esteemed friend who is possessed of profound theological knowledge, 


the broadest philosophic views, the widest experience and the kindliest sympathies, 
writes to me, on this subject, as follows:—‘It is a matter of Providence in which 
religious body a man may find himself; but that which has the largest treasury of 
goodness, that which holds out the surest possibilities of living in the world unto God, 
is undoubtedly the Roman Church. She has an insight into the charity of Christ, 
a power of moving, enlightening, and cleansing the heart which I do not perceive 
elsewhere. I do not say what a born philosopher, like Spinoza, can do for himself 
apart from every ordinance, and there have been multitudes of saints that never 
knew Christ. The heart of religion is union with God, union as direct and immediate 
as our servitude to the element of things, the phenomenal order, will allow. But 
when we have once known Christ, we should not let Him go; the loss would be 
irreparable. In like manner, the Holy Scriptures are a record of Divine experiences 
only the more edifying and attractive the better we understand how they came to 
be—when we have learned to separate the wheat from the chaff in them. And so it 
is with the Church viewed as a spiritual brotherhood, and, in the true sense of the 
word, a great sacrament, that is to say, a grace-giving symbolism.’ 
5 The Forum, vol. ii. p. 327. 
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- In the spiritual order, as in the physical, to cease to change is to cease to 
live. . . . The greatest peril of the present age lies in this: that those who profess 
to be teachers of ‘religion and defenders of the faith so seldom endeavour honestly 
to follow out the lines of thought familiar to earnest and cultivated men of the 
world. . . . Who can measure their responsibility, whose incredible traditions 
and discredited apologetics estrange men of intellect from Christianity ? 


These remarks of a pious Catholic layman so zealous and persis- 
tent in the defence of his religion as is Mr. Lilly, may well serve as 
an invitation to educated Catholic laymen to interest themselves in 
an inquiry which they must quickly undertake, if they would not 
abandon the field entirely to their opponents. It is certainly the 
declared wish of their ecclesiastical superiors that they should be 
abreast of the science of their day, whether it be physical, meta- 
physical, or historical. And this brings me to speak of a fourth 
ethical advance which science has effected in modern times in addition 
to the three to which I have before called attention.’ I refer to our 
awakened perception of the sin of rashness in assent.’ It is now 
evident to us that we have a moral obligation to withhold assent from 
what is not adequately proved, no less than to give assent to and to 
affirm that which is evidently true. - 

Doubt has acquired, for men of science who are Theists, a distinctly 
religious character. Few things seem'to them more shocking than 
to be called upon to give assent to propositions which are not only 
neither self-evident nor certainly proved, but are even declared to be 
possibly untrue. Every man of science worthy of the name must not 
only refuse to give such assent, but must declare that he holds even 
things he considers proved only in such a way as to be ready to examine 
and weigh whatever seemingly important evidence may be freshly 
brought to light against them. For he doubts in obedience to a sense 
of duty, and must regard as nothing less than a blasphemy the asser- 
tion that God can possibly approve of any trifling with the highest 
faculty He has bestowed upon us, and for the right use of which we are 
responsible. Such a man will deem the acceptance of any irrational 
belief in compliance with an emotional temptation, to be fully as 
culpable as the harbouring of an irrational scepticism due to some other 
unworthy motive. He will also regard the assertion that no one ought, 
in the plenitude of his age, to review doctrines which as a young man 
he may have assented to, as a monstrous assertion. Nothing in our 
day could well be more prejudicial to religion than that any of its dis- 
tinguished representatives should show hostility, or even indifference, 
to scientific truth. It is unfortunately impossible to deny that both 
indifference and hostility have been shown to it by such persons, and 
to this it is due that some of the choicest and most estimable minds 

6 See the words of a letter from Leo the Thirteenth, quoted (August 18, 1883) in 
the beginning of my Nineteenth Century article before referred to. 

™ Loc, cit, p. 41, note 15. 
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have been estranged from what the majority of us regard as the most 
perfect embodiment of the religious spirit. But Catholics, at least, are 
bound to desire that such estrangement should be minimised. I, for 
one, greatly rejoice at the conservative influence which the abstinence 
on the part of supreme authority from any condemnation of evolution 
has, to my certain knowledge, exerted upon not a few minds. I 
anticipate with no less satisfaction the immeasurably greater conser- 
vative influence which will most certainly be produced by a similar 
abstinence from a condemnation of modern Biblical criticism. But, 
under any and all circumstances, I would venture to urge upon those 
who may feel such intellectural and moral trials the most keenly, 
that this is, in the words of a valued friend, ‘a time of drawing 
together of all religions and philosophies, and of the rapid growth 
of a universal religious consciousness with the development of 
human introspection. We see on all sides of us that ceaseless, 
invisible magic of thought—thought profoundly scientific and no less 
profoundly spiritual—which is casting its net over all religions.’ 
There never was, then, a time when any fresh separation into a multi- 
tude of so-called religious sects was less justifiable or more futile. It 
is an age of synthesis and of a naturally augmenting Catholicism. 
The evils which separation in the sixteenth century entailed upon 
both the south and north of Europe ought to warn us to do all we 
can to promote the spirit of conciliation, sympathy, and brotherhood, 
and to cultivate above all a large-hearted charity, while remaining 
scrupulously zealous for every atom of scientific truth. 

With these introductory remarks I will now endeavour briefly to 
set before my readers what appear to be some of those main results 
of Biblical criticism which have the greatest controversial interest 
with respect to the teaching of the Catholic Church as hitherto 
popularly understood. ‘The critics to whom I shall specially refer are 
Reuss,* Colenso,? Wellhausen," and Kuenen,'! whose works are easily 
accessible, and should be carefully studied by all those who may feel 
interested in the question. The general results of their studies may 
be expressed as follows :— 

The account, as we read it, of the deliverance from the Egyptian 
captivity is unhistorical, although it is not doubted that Moses 

8 L’ Histoire Sainte et la Lot. Par Edouard Reuss, Professeur a |’Université de 
Strasbourg. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. 1879. 

9 The Pentateuch and Book of Foshua critically examined. By the Right Rev. John 
William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 

0 Frolegomena to the History of Israe/. With a reprint of the article ‘ Israel’ from the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.’ By Julius Wellhausen, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Marburg. Translated from the German, under the author’s 
supervision, with a Preface by Professor W. Robertson Smith. Edinburgh: Adam & 
Charles Black. 1885. 

ut An Historico-critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch. 
By A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, with 
the assistance of the author. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
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existed and did lead the Israelites from Egypt. But it is not deemed 
probable that a line of the Bible was written by him, and the whole 
Levitical legislation is regarded as an invention which dates from the 
Babylonian captivity and times more recent. 

The most ancient fragments of the Bible are probably the Songs 
of Moses and Deborah. Important sections of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings are also very old. 

The Hexateuch (that is, the Pentateuch, with the addition of the 
Book of Joshua) evidently contains three legal codes, which are not 
only distinct, but contradictory—the contradiction affecting points of 
capital importance. 

The first and earliest code—that of the ‘ Book of the Covenant’ * 
—mainly refers to matters of civil life. It is expressed in Exodus, 
beginning with the 22nd verse of chapter xx.—‘ And the Lord said 
unto Moses, thus shalt thou say of the children of Israel’—down to 
the end of chapter xxiii. It is distincly marked off by an intro- 
duction and termination of its own, as is quite perceptible in 
the English translation. It details mainly with morality, and only 
to a small extent with ritual, and the ritual, such as it is, is in 
flagrant contradiction with the later codes, while it agrees with all 
our knowledge of early Hebrew religion and civil history, or it may 
be learned from Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and the early prophets. 
It freely permits sacrifice throughout the Hebrew territory, and has 
no word to limit the right of offering sacrifice to any caste. It says 
nothing, moreover, of any special function reserved for Levites. 

‘An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacrifice 
thereon thy burnt offerings, and thy peace offerings, thy sheep and 
thine oxen: in all places where I record my name I will come unto 
thee, and I will bless thee’ (Exodus xx. 24). 

And sacrifices were offered at a multitude of places, by men set 
up as examples of piety; as, for example, at Bochim, Ophrah, Zorah, 
Mizpah, Ramah, and Bethlehem. David and his family, with others, 
sacrificed freely apart altogether from Ark, Tabernacle, or Temple. 
In fact, they performed without suspicion of evil a multitude of 
acts which were treated as most deadly sins by the later codes, 
although the latter were attributed by their authors to Moses. 

Contemporaneus with this first code is a document which con- 
sists of a blending together of two earlier writers. One of them is 
known as the ‘ Jahvist,’ because he uses the name ‘Jehovah’ or 
‘ Jahveh,’ from the begining of his narrative. The cther is termed the 
Elohist, because he employs the term ‘ Elohim,’ to denote God, before 
his account of the Divine appearance to Moses in the burning bush. 
The former document is supposed to date from the ninth or begin- 
ning of the eighth century B.c. The Elohist document is placed by 
Kuenen about 750 B.c. 

#2 Exodus xxiv. 7, 
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To the Jahvist we owe that account of the creation (Genesis 
ii. 4 to the end of chapter iv.) which represents the earth as 
having been at first dry, and Eve as having been formed from 
Adam’s rib, after the insufficiency of mere animal companionship 
for him had made itself felt. He is also the author of that ac- 
count of the flood which declares that Noah was ordered to take 
into the Ark clean beasts by sevens, and unclean beasts by twos. 
Large portions of Genesis and small portions of Exodus and Numbers, 
and very likely a part of Joshua, are due to the same author. Older 
fragments are either incorporated or lie side by side with these; one 
is the blessing, or rather cursing, of Levi (Genesis xlix.), and 
curious archaic fragments, such as that which describes God as 
‘walking in the garden in the cool of the day’ (Genesis iii. 8), and 
as fearing, lest man, by eating of the tree of life, should become 
god’s equal (ili. 22); also God’s coming ‘down to see the city and 
towers which the children of men’ had built (xi. 5), and similarly 
descending to see whether the inhabitants of Sodom had ‘done 
altogether according to the cry of it which has come up to me.’ 
Another such passage is that curious mythological passage (Genesis 
vi. 1-4) which tells of the loves of the ‘sons of God’ for the 
‘daughters of men,’ and that singularly enigmatical fragment, 
Exodus iv. 24-26. The Jahvist is full of genuine prophetical 
spirit, dwells on the consequences of sin, and transforms the old 
legends of the patriarchs till, in their trials and virtues, they become 
models for the pious Hebrew. 

The Elohist was full of interest in Holy Places (especially those 
of North Israel), in dreams and in appearances of angels. Sometimes 
he sinks into a gross mythology, as (Genesis xxxii. 24-32) when he 
relates how Jacob successfully wrestled with God, and extorted a 
blessing from him. To the Elohist we owe large portions of Genesis 
—including the account of Jacob’s dream (xxviii. )—as also of Exodus 
and parts of the Book of Numbers. He is decidedly less anthropo- 
morphic than is the Jahvist, and tends to substitute dreams for dis- 
tinct objective Divine apparitions or Theophanies. 

This period was that of the conflict of [Israel with Assyria, and 
of the prophets Amos, Hosea, and of parts of Zechariah, Isaiah, and 
Micah, and Obadiah. All the prophets defended the exclusive worship 
of Jehovah, who had been rising by degrees from a mere local and 
tribal god to the sovereignty of Heaven. They insisted on his essen- 
tially moral character, and on the absolute need of morality as the 
chief element of all true worship. They knew nothing of any priest- 
hood with exclusive rights, and had never heard of any ritual law 
with a divine obligation attaching to it and promulgated by Moses. 
Nor, again, did they know of any necessity for limiting sacrifice to 
the Temple at Jerusalem. Possibly the statement in Kings that 
Hezekiah tried to do away with the high places throughout the land, 
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and to centralise the sacrificial worship at Jerusalem, may be true ; 
but, if so, the effort had no permanent effect. 

We next come to the fertod of the conflict of Israel with 
Babylon. A great religious reform was effected in the eighteenth 
year of Josiah (B.c. 623), when the ‘book of the law,’ which must 
have been written shortly before, was published. This is the second 
code, and is called the Deuteronomical Code, because it makes up 
the bulk of the book of Deuteronomy, especially chanters xii. to xxvi. 
This code was plainly unknown to the early proph«:s, and is ignored 
in the history of Israel as given in Judges, Samuel, and Kings, as 
those books originally existed. It was a moral and religious code, 
and though much more ceremonial in its nature than the first code, 
the ‘book of the covenant,’ nevertheless differed less from the latter 
than did the subsequently evolved third code differ from the code of 
Deuteronomy. ‘The second code was mainly directed to the exaltation 
of Jerusalem, and the limitation of sacrifice to its Temple, and to the 
ministration there of the Levites. It thus attempted, and ultimately 
achieved, the abolition of the ‘high places,’ and consequently de- 
prived of their functions the religious ministers of those scattered 
sanctuaries, unless they came to Jerusalem. Exodus xii. 21-27, 
xiii. 3-10, xxxiv. 10-17 are also connected with or akin to this 
second code. Contemporary with Josiah and his successors, down to 
the exile (597 and 586 B.c.), was Jeremiah, whose whole spirit is in 
harmony with this second code; the little book of Zephariiah belongs 
to the same period. 

Evidently the old historical records of Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
could not be left unmodified and plainly in contradiction with the 
new code. They were therefore re-edited in the spirit of Deutero- 
nomy. But the old books were added to, nat falsified, and this con- 
stitutes their inestimable value. A variety of explanatory criticisms 
and reflections were inserted, and the old tales received a new framing 
and quasi-historical connection from the standpoint of Deuteronomy. 
But the ancient passages remain enshrined therein and unaltered. 

In a later contemporary prophet, Ezekiel, we find a distinct ad- 
vance towards a more intense sacerdotal spirit. In the last eight 
chapters of his book he passes clean beyond the legislation of Deu- 
teronomy. For, in the first place, he commands, in the name of 
Jehovah, that a distinction should be made between priests proper 
and Levites, the former—reputed descendants of Zadok—being alone 
permitted to offer sacrifice. In the second place, he promulgates a 
ritual code of his own, which was never adopted, and never came into 
operation. Ezekiel was a priest, for years an official at Jerusalem, 
so that, if anyone knew the subsequent third, or Levitical code, he 
must have done so. He could not have ignored the Levitical law 
willingly, for his spirit is just that of the third code, which we shall 


have directly to consider. It was absolutely impossible that he 
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would have dared to propose a code of his own (as in his chapters. 
xi. to xlviii.), if he knew that God, through Moses, had already 
enjoined the perpetual observance of a different but in many respects 
similar code on the same subject, and had enjoined this under the 
most fearful penalties. 

The book of Ezekiel is a most important book, as it forms the 
bridge, or transition, between the older, more moral, and less ritual- 
istic codes of the Covenant and Deuteronomy, and the third, or 
highly sacerdotal, ‘ priestly code.’ 

We now come to this third, or priestly, code, and to the period 
after the exile. The restoration of the Jews began under Cyrus, 
B.C. §36, and under Darius in B.c. 520. Other exiles returned under 
Ezra (458 B.c.) and Nehemiah (445 B.c.) 

To the first of these four dates (Cyrus) belongs the later Isaiah 
(chapters xl.—-Ixvi., with parts of xiii., xiv. and xxi., xxiv.—xxvii., with 
XXXiV.—XXXVi. ) 

To the period of Darius belong Haggai and i.—ix. Zechariah. 
Those parts of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah which are written 
in the first person are their authentic writings; the parts in the 
third person were added in the opening of the Greek period. 

Under the influence of Ezra and Nehemiah, the third code, called 
the Levitical or priestly code, was written and promulgated. It forms 
a well-preserved and very easily distinguishable narrative, running 
through the whole Hexateuch. Therein the Levites are sharply 
distinguished from the priests, and the distinction which Ezekiel 
tried to enforce as a thing avowedly new is boldly attributed to 
Moses. This third code promulgates an elaborate legislation which 
is, on the whole, of a quite novel character. It relates to. tithes and 
the income of the, now Aaronic, priesthood, arid the Levites (whom 
it provides for with munificence), to the methods of sacrifice, to the 
feasts, including the never before heard of Day of Atonement, and 
to the year of Jubilee, which was utterly unpractical and was never 
practised. This code also presupposes the existence of only one lawful 
place of sacrifice, and represents that a tabernacle had existed for 
this purpose in primitive times. Yet nothing of the kind can, in 
reality, be found in the early history. All the priestly legislation 
about the tabernacle, vestments of the priests, and similar ecclesiasti- 
cal details, belong to the third, or priestly, code. Its writer is dry 
and fond of dates and genealogies, and never lets the interests of the 
priesthood (which he no longer represents as the descendants of Zadok, 
but of Aaron) go out of sight. Whereas in Deuteronomy tithes were 
only imposed on vegetable produce, they are here inyposed on animals 
also, and with the first-born are made the property of the clergy. 
We have, in fact, in the priestly code no longer todo with a nation 
as .a politically independent body. We have only to do with a sub- 
ject population, henceforth distinguished by their religion alone, and 
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forming what was termed the ‘congregation’ and which may be 
called the Jewish Church. 

The Deuteronomical code was a reformation of a mode of worship 
actually existing. It therefore took for granted the details of its 
performance, and only corrected it in certain respects. But when the 
priestly code was written, the Temple had been destroyed, and the 
worship that had been therein practised had to be written down to 
escape oblivion. This was evidently a most convenient opportunity for 
adding and enjoining the sacerdotal changes and additions which, 
following Ezekiel, had been thought out and projected in Babylon 
itself. ‘To the priestly writer we also owe the celebrated and justly 
admired account '’ of the creation in the first chapter of Genesis, which 
represents the primitive earth not as dry, but as covered by the waters, 
and which narrates the apparently simultaneous creation of man and 
woman, and says nothing about the fall, the serpent, or the mystic 
trees of life and knowledge. He gives also a different account of the 
deluge, and ignores any distinction in the introduction of clean and 
unclean beasts into the Ark, a distinction which from his point of 
view ought not then to have been known. 

After the promulgation of this: third, or priestly, code, it was 
united with the before described twofold document (made by the 
blending of the Jahvist’s writing with that of the Elohist’s), and the 
Pentateuch then became parted off, edited and subdivided. Not, 
however, that it thenceforth remained altogether free from subsequent 
emendations and alterations. The priestly code thus worked into 
the Pentateuch became the so-called ‘Mosaic law’ about the year 
450 B.c., and with the help of Nehemiah (cup-bearer and favourite of 
Artaxerxes) was promulgated in Jerusalem and accepted at or soon 
after B.c. 444. The book of Chronicles is considered as a thoroughly 
unhistorical work (certainly not older than 320 B.c.), the history con- 
tained in it being habitually falsified in accordance with the point of 
view of the priestly code and history. Indeed fiction is therein said 
to be carried even further. Thus a great part of what is still commonly 
considered to be authentic history must, according to modern criticism, 
be deemed to be mythical, legendary, or quite false. It is thought to 
be in the highest degree unlikely that Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob 
ever really existed, and no passage of the history of any one of them 
is of the slightest historical value, in the old sense, though of course 
every old writing has historical value in some sense. Similarly Daniel, 
dating as it has long been concluded to do, only from about B.c. 164, 
is, of course, thought quite untrustworthy, and little more than a 

13It is a singular circumstance that Mr. Gladstone should have involved him- 
self in a controversy about the bearing of science on the first chapter of Genesis, 
without taking any notice of the antecedent question concerning the date of that 
chapter—a question necessary to consider indeed, since the date here assigned it 
renders his whole contention evidently vain. 
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mass of fiction. The book of Judith is regarded.as a mere romance, 
as also the more edifying book of Tobias, which was apparently un- 
known to Josephus, and is first mentioned by Clement of Rome. 

Such is what I believe to be a fair statement of the results and 
views at which the more learned and accomplished of modern 
Biblical critics have, up to this time, arrived. It is of course im- 
possible here to give the evidence adduced in support of the views 
cited. It may be confidently affirmed, however, that they seem 
satisfactorily to solve a number of problems which otherwise appear 
insoluble. It is as if the pieces of broken mosaic had been so put 
together as to form a picture which by the harmony of its parts shows 
that the fragments composing it have been properly adjusted. More- 
over, a refutation of these views has not even been seriously attempted 
by Catholics. Nevertheless, as I before said, * ‘ Exegesis is not my 
study.’ It would be a monstrous presumption on my part to affect to 
judge about dates and details of authorship where such questions hang 
upon nice points of scholarship. It would not therefore be understood to 
accept and endorse all the views I have just presented to my readers. 
Indeed I should be inclined strongly to suspect that many of them will 
be found to require much modification in detail, and some portions of 
them may be rash, exaggerated, or ever quite erroneous. Yet there 
can, | venture to think, be little doubt that, in the main, they re- 
present the truth, and certainly are, at any rate, indefinitely nearer 
to it than are the older beliefs which are still most widely accepted 
in the Christian world and were universally accepted till the middle 
of the last century. Though long aware in a general way that Biblical 
criticism was making great advances, I had paid little attention to the 
subject, because I was under the impression that a good knowledge 
of Hebrew was a necessary condition for being able to form any 
satisfactory judgments respecting it. Nevertheless in my former 
paper I took occasion incidentally to point out that the freedom for 
Catholics ‘so happily gained, through Galileo, for astronomical science, 
has, of course, been gained for all science—geology, biology, sociology, 
political economy, history, and Biblical criticism—for whatever, in 
fact, comes within the reach of human inductive research and is 
capable of verification.’ Since writing these words my attention 
happens to have been strongly called to the labours of modern critics, 
and I find that it is quite possible to form satisfactory judgments 
about many Biblical matters, and especially about the main results 
of modern criticism, without having any recourse to the Hebrew 
tongue. It has been with great reluctance, and only after much 
anxious inquiry, that I have come to recognise the necessity for 
grave modification in the Biblical views generally received, and 
nothing but a conviction of imperative duty has impelled me (in 
deference to the advice of learned theologians having strong claims on 

14 Loc. cits p. 43. 15 bid. p. 41. 
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my acquiescence) to call attention to the results of modern criticism. 
Those results, as above stated, are certainly strangely different from 
the views which are still commonly taught to Catholics and to the 
great majority of English Christians. Nevertheless it weuld, I think, 
be a mistake to suppose that their perusal would have, at first, much 
effect upon the English Catholic laity. They are commonly so little 
acquainted with Scripture that I should not be surprised if some of 
them were even disposed to chuckle over a disproof of the Bible’s truth 
as being a matter likely to ‘dish’ the Protestants, and so to make their 
own religious position more secure and more evidently the true one. 
With Catholic ecclesiastics, hqwever, it will of course be a very differ- 
ent matter, and especially with some of those venerable from age and 
of high position in the hierarchy. Certainly to them, the appearance 
of a serried phalanx of calm and learned critics, who without haste, 
but without hesitation, advance views as to the Bible which are more 
and more startling, and which seem utterly incompatible with the 
old traditional beliefs, must be an unwelcome apparition. The out- 
look does certainly, at first sight, seem very threatening; for those 
traditional beliefs repose on positive decrees of the Councils of Trent 
and of the Vatican. The Council of Trent anathematised, indeed, 
all those who denied that the sacred books, with all their parts, were 
‘sacred and canonical.’ For all that it did not define the meaning 
of those two terms which admitted several wide interpretations. The 
Vatican Council, however, has drawn the lines much closer,'® and has 
declared that it is not enough to affirm those books with all their 
parts to be sacred and canonical ‘as approved by the Church,’ or 
‘as containing revelation free from error,’ but that they must be held 
to be such for the reason that they, ‘ being written under the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, have God for their Author and have been 
presented to us, as such, by the Church.’ 

As to the meaning of ‘having God for their author,’ one of the 
most distinguished and generally deferred to of recent theologians, 
Cardinal Franzelin, has said :— 

If in the (inspired) book there were inserted by the human writer any state 
ment, even though true, which God had not inspired him to write, much more if 

. there were contained therein statements not in themselves true (as a recent 
theologian has dared to affirm to be possible concerning those matters which we 
have called ‘revealed fer accidens'), then God would not be the author of these 
statements. 


16 «(Qui quidem veteris et novi Testamenti libri integri cum omnibus suis partibus 
prout in ejusdem Concilii [of Treut] decreto recensentur, et in veteri Vulgata latina 
editione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis suscipiendi sunt. Eos vero Ecclesia pro 
sacris et canonicis habet, non ideo quod sola humana industria concinnati, sua deinde 
auctoritate sint approbati; nec ideo dumtaxat, quod revelationem sine errore conti- 
neant ; sed propterea quod Spiritu Sancto inspirante conscripti Deum habent 
auctorem, atque ut tales ipsi Ecclesiz traditi sunt.’—From the Constitution ‘ Dei 
Filius,’ as printed at Parma, ‘typis rev. Cam. Apostolicz,’ 1870. 
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Further than this, great importance is attached to what is called 
‘the consensus of theologians’ and the ‘ordinary magisterium or 
teaching of the Church,’ and there can be no question but that a 
‘consensus’ of the kind may be quoted in favour of a rigorous view, 
such as is ordinarily taught to Catholics, about the authority and 
inspiration of every one of the canonical books, amongst which are 
some of those known to Protestants. as the Apocrypha. The danger 
of conflict seems also all the greater because the Church habitually 
appeals to texts of Scripture in support of her own authority, and 
therefore might hardly be expected to allow the authenticity of 
those texts to be called in question by modern Biblical criticism. 
It would seem, then, to be an impossible thing that the highest 
authority at Rome should even silently tolerate such views as those 
which have been above quoted as the latest results of modern 
historical science. Here, then, we seem to have reason to expect a 
combat to the death. But a little patient consideration of past ex- 
periences may make those confident of a fatal issue pause in their 


sinister vaticinations. 

That we may be the better able to estimate what may be in 
store for us in the future as to this matter, let us briefly consider 
certain analogous facts of past history. There have been three con- 
spicuous instances in which the Church seemed committed to views 


which science afterwards showed to be untrue; one as regards the 
celestial spheres ; another as regards the structure of the earth; and 
the third respecting the world’s living inhabitants. 

It is not probable that science will again be the occasion of so 
great a disturbance to prevalent ‘pious beliefs’ as when it first intro- 
duced heliocentric astronomy to the Christian world. The earlier 
notion of the universe had in its favour alike the convictions of the 
learned, the plain meaning of the sacred books, and the enormous 
force of a habit of thought entertained from immemorial antiquity. 
More than that, the whole conception of a heaven ‘above’ a 
world beneath the surface of which lay the abyss of hell, harmonised 
with a religious teaching which represented that world as the centre 
of creation, and as formed purposely to be the abode of man, the one 
special object of the Creator’s care and predilection. Yet the up- 
rooting of this whole physical conception, far from destroying the 
Church, seemed to demonstrate experimentally that it had been so 
pre-organised as to be able successfully to withstand even so vast a 
change. 

This great astronomical revolution of the seventeenth century 
was followed by a geological revolution in the eighteenth. The 
views which science then brought forward about the natural genesis 
of this planet, its vast age and the gradual formation of its crust, 
accompanied by changes on its surface out of all relation with the 
six creative days of Genesis, mightily scandalised the weak. Buffon 
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had to recant in obedience to the Sorbonne, while other men of 
science were censured and reproached. Some persons, with imprudent 
confidence in seemingly established views, even ventured to treat 
the geologists of their day either with fierce scorn or with mild 
irony, like our own gentle poet, who complained of those who ran- 
sacked the bowels of the earth to prove that ‘the God who made it, 
and revealed its date to Moses, was mistaken in its age.’ It must, 
however, be allowed, as has been allowed by our illustrious Sir 
Charles Lyell, not only that Catholic teachers had no monopoly of 
narrowness in this matter, but that some of them contrasted favour- 
ably with ministers of other denominations. Italians of the strictest 
orthodoxy freely ridiculed narrow Biblical cosmologies such as those 
of our Bishop Burnet. Vallisneri exclaimed against the injury in- 
flicted on religion, no less than on science, by sucha use of texts. 
Generelli, a Carmelite friar, addressing, in 1749, a learned assembly 
at Cremona, observed: ‘I hold in utter abomination, most learned 
academicians, those systems which are built with their foundations 
in the air, and cannot be propped up without a miracle; and I 
undertake to explain geological phenomena without violence, with- 
out fiction, without hypotheses, and without miracles.’ No wonder, 
when such a spirit animated distinguished members of its clergy, 
that the Church passed safely through this second scientific ordeal. 
So complete has been its adjustment to modern science in our day, 
that no doctor of divinity would now venture to maintain the theo- 
logical certitude of the university of the deluge, even as regards 
the human race, or to censure any geological view whatever. 

The third scientific ordeal which the Church has undergone is the 
promulgation and general acceptance of the doctrine of evolution ; 
and this probably supplies us with as good a test as could be de- 
vised of the Church’s capacity to survive future developments of 
science. ‘Till the other day, the belief that all existing kinds of 
animals and plants were miraculously and suddenly created, as affirmed 
in Genesis, was generally accepted ; and of course the writers of the 
Middle Ages were all thoroughly imbued with it. Here, then, we 
might well expect to find the Church of to-day bound by antecedent 
authoritative statements which it could not repudiate. Yet the 
very reverse is, in fact, the case, and the actual words of early and 
medizval ecclesiastical writers of authority may be quoted " in 
favour of the modern doctrine. 

Viewing, then, the present situation in the light to be derived 
from past experience, it seems to me that even an ordinary external 
observer will find that he has no valid reason for concluding that the 
Catholic Church is on the eve of shipwreck, through history, when he 
considers what has before taken place as regards Copernicanism in 


17 See my Lessons from Nature (John Murray), p. 448. 
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astronomy and evolution in biology. Who, in pre-Copernican times 
—say the thirteenth century—would have expected that the Church 
could accommodate itself to so great a change inall its ways and 
habits of regarding the Universe? Who, in the sixteenth century, 
would have deemed it possible for the Church to allow that her 
doctrines concerning the Biblical narrative of the creation of Adam 
and the miraculous formation of Eve from his rib, could accord: with 
a belief that the ribs of both Adam and Eve were formed by natural 
generation in the womb of some non-human animal? Yet we have 
lived to witness both these events. Why, then, may it not be that, as 
regards Biblical criticism, we are living in what may, by analogy, be 
called a pre-Copernican period? The Biblical teachings of Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Colenso, Reuss, and their allies, may startle and offend 
‘pious ears,’ now, as the doctrines of the earth’s motion and of 
Adam’s brute ancestry would have startled and offended the ‘ pious 
ears’ of bygone generations; but it is at least conceivable that the 
alarm at present felt is as groundless as we now know the alarm of 
older days to have been. 

But, it may be replied, ‘these instances refer to physical science, 
whereas the interpretation of Scripture pertains to the domain of 
moral truth.’ Well, in matters of morals, what could have been 
more unequivocal than the most authoritative and distinct degrees of 
popes and councils against usury? Yet, what ecclesiastic has now a 
single word to say against it ? 

It may, hovever, yet further be objected that I have taken no 
notice of the fact that the Church often refers to Scripture as a sup- 
port for various doctrines and a sanction for matters of discipline. 
This is most true; but the consequences which such an objection 
supposes to follow from the fact, are by no means necessary con- 
sequences, as experience shows us. Every competent person knows 
that it is freely admitted by all theologians that even Ecumenica} 
Councils and Popes may err in quoting Scripture in support of their 
decrees. The failure of the basis on which a decree, opinion, or 
practice may have been based by no means discredits the decree, 
opinion, or practice itself. It may suffice, in this matter, to refer 
to what happened with respect to the famous ‘forged decretals.’ 
Matters both of doctrine and discipline are largely based upon them 
and received very efficient support from them. The authenticity of 
the decretals was long defended. It was maintained bya distin- 
guished Jesuit, Father Turrianus, in 1572, and even in the seventeenth 
century Father Liberius 4 Jesu (a leading Carmelite of his day, high 
in favour with Pope Clement the Eleventh) was zealous in their defence. 
Now, however, everyone admits them to have been forgeries. Yet, 
not a single point of doctrine or matter of discipline which they were 
invoked to support has fallen with them ! 

The mystical theology of the Church has been largely built up 
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on the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite. He is now thoroughly 
discredited, and has probably no longer a single supporter. Yet none 
of the mystical theology itself has suffered from, or been discredited 
by, his fall. 

It must never be forgotten that the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church with regard to Scripture is different from that of 
any Protestant body. She claims to have existed before a line of the 
New Testament was written, to have had authority to determine 
what was and what was not ‘canonical’ and ‘ inspired,’ and she still 
claims full power to place her own interpretation on whatever may 
therein be contained. She also, very reasonably, regards as God’s 
teaching, his providential action with respect to the foundation, 
formation, and perfecting of the organisation of the Church herself, 
and she is thus already provided beforehand with other bases of sup- 
port than that afforded by the texts to which her theologians or 
doctors have so frequently appealed. 

But a much more important matter remains to be noticed: the 
decrees of Trent and the Vatican really leave, after all, the essence of 
the question quite unsettled. A distinction has been long familiar 
to theologians between the parts of Scripture which relate to ‘ faith 
and morals’ and the rest; the former being spoken of as scripta 
propter se, and the latter as scripta propter aliud. Now it is 
simply unquestionable that, as yet, no’ decree whatever binds 
Catholics to regard as inspired anything but such passages as may 
turn out to have been scripta propter se, and it is, of course, con- 
ceivable that they may consist only of brief sentences scattered at 
wide intervals through the sacred books. 

In the matter of Biblical criticism Cardinal Newman has himself 
taken a step '* which, though a very cautious and short one, as befits 
his responsible position as a prince of the Church, yet seems to indi- 
cate a road along which persons less officially fettered may boldly 
advance. In the publication referred to he makes ” the following 
observations : 

I am not here affirming or denying that Scripture is inspired in matters of 
astronomy and chronology, as well as in faith and morals; but I certainly do not 
see that because inspiration is given for the latter subjects, therefore it extends to 
the former. 


As to the restriction of the inspiration to ‘faith and morals,’ he asks: 


How otherwise are we to account for the remarkable stress laid on the inspiration 
of Scripture in matters of faitti and morals, both in the Vatican and at Trent, if 
after all faith and morals, in view of inspiration, are only parts of a larger gift? 

18 See his article in the February number of the Mineteenth Century, 1884, and 
also a postscript thereto (published by Burns & Oates) entitled « What is of obligation 
for a Catholic to believe concerning the inspiration of the Canonical Scriptures.’ 

See his Postscript, pp. 8, 10, 11, 23, 24, and 25. 
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Otherwise, he continues : 


What is gained by singling out faith and morals as the legitimate province of 
inspiration? . . . It is a paradox to say that the Vatican declarations about Scripture 
are in their wording so much of a facsimile of the Tridentine only because they 
mean so very little. Even when a phrase is not easy to translate, the identity is 
preserved; for instance, the clause ‘in rebus fidei et morum, ad edificationem doe- 
trine christine pertinentium,’ not ‘ pertinentibus,’ is found in both Councils. 


As to the nature and extent of inspiration he pertinently adds : 


Inspiration of Scripture 7” omnibus suis partibus is one thing; in omnibu rebus 
is another. 

It is, indeed, a fact which no one can truthfully deny that 
there is as yet no decision as to what the word ‘ inspiration’ really 
means. Is it compatible with error? The idea that it is so may 
at first seem absurd, but on no hypothesis can it be considered as a 
gift confined to gcod men ;_ for, as the Cardinal significantly remarks, 
‘ Balaam and Caiaphas’ were ‘inspired,’ and he contends that, since 
it is evident that the Holy Spirit does not hinder varieties and errors 
in transcribers of Scripture, it is not clear that even the original writers 
should have been altogether freed from error. If we had literally 
to believe what the Bible says, we should be compelled to affirm that 
God himself ‘ hardened the heart of Pharaoh’ and prompted, rewarded, 
or condoned mendacity on many occasions—notably in the instances 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Jael and Judith. Indeed no one who 
maintains the old-fashioned view of Biblical inspiration can venture 
to deny, in the face of the 24th verse of the xxii. chapter of the 1st 
Book of Kings, the shocking statement that God not only could, but 
actually did, inspire prophets who prophesied falsely, and not only 
could, but actually did, allow men to be thus deceived. 

As I have said, no one at present knows what the term ‘ inspira- 
tion’ really signifies, while no reasonable person, even though not a 
Christian, can deny that in some sense the Scriptures are ‘ inspired ’ 
—that they contain a vast deal more than is likely to be of value to 
man than any other body of religious literature. If, then, Catholics 
at present are free to hold as inspired, in some undefined sense of 
that word, only certain portions, or passages, of the books set before 
them as canonical, then no difficulty to faith can arise from any 
historical research whatever, and no detriment to science can spring 
from any such religious belief. 

But, in fact, principles are already freely admitted which are 
amply sufficient to insure our complete scientific freedom in this 
matter; for if any Scripture narrative is detailed and distinct, it is 
that of the deluge, which is also referred to in the New Testament. 
Nevertheless no one now,” of any account, ever professes to believe 

2 Anyone interested in seeing the absurd lengths to which a childlike faith may 


carry well-meaning people is referred to a variety of letters on this subject which 
appeared in the first quarter of the 7Zad/et of 1884. 
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the truth of the narrative we read, although it may be based ona 
tradition of some considerable local inundation.”!_ But if an inspired 
narrative, which has God for its author, can be thus deemed entirely 
unhistorical and untrustworthy, without prejudice to Catholicism, why 
may not the various other narratives which Kuenen, Wellhausen, 
Colenso, and Reuss criticise be unhistorical likewise? I recollect that, 
as long ago as when I was a boy at Oscott, 1 was taught that the 
book of Jonah was only a parable,” and, as a very learned priest 
observed to me only a few days ago, ‘God can teach us by symbols 
as well as by facts, ideal characters can serve for instruction as well 
as real ones.’ A man must be blind who does not see that the Bible, 
as a fact, has served in a supreme degree to promote the religious 
education of the world, to encourage belief in the Fatherhood of God, 
and has, by both stipulating and satisfying the conscience, most 
powerfully ‘made for righteousness.’ What, then, if the advance of 
critical science shows that many events deemed miraculous were not 
sO, or never even took place at all, or that utterances for centuries 
deemed prophetical were not really such? The Scripture has none 
the less served its purpose by having arrested attention to, overcome 
prejudice against, and compelled belief in, permanent religious 
truths which might otherwise have failed to attain that hold on the 
Christian world they have in fact attained; nor can a Theist refuse 
to regard as providential the times and modes of the promulgation, 
preservation, and temporary, most reasonable, acceptance in their 
entirety, of the books which constitute the Bible. No Theist, who 
must. believe that a Divine purpose underlies and manifests itself in 
the course of human history, can fail to regard such a book as in- 
spired, and as a priceless guide to faith and morals, whatever may have 
been the number of its writers, the order, method, or date of com- 
position of its various parts, or the extent or number of emendations, 
recensions, and additions it may have undergone and received. Nor 
can even the greatest stickler for literalism deny it to be a fact that 
our knowledge of truth in relation to the Bible has gained by the 
increase of scientific knowledge, nor that such gain was intended and 
is the result of a Divine purpose. 

The liberating influences of the instructive case of Galileo are 
thus wonderfully supplemented by the advance of historical science, 

2 [ well recollect dining at a priest’s house (in or about 1870), when one of the 
party, the late accomplished Mr. Richard Simpson of Clapham (a most pious Catholic 
and weekly communicant), expressed some ordinary scientific views on the subject of 
the deluge. A startled auditor asked anxiously, ‘ But is not, then, the account in the 
Bible of the deluge true?’ To which Mr. Simpson replied, ‘True! Of course it is 
true. There was a local inundation, and some of the sacerdotal caste saved them- 
selves in a punt, with their cocks and hens.’ 

#2 That wide views are also now practically tolerated by authority in England is 
shown by the publication of a very remarkable article on the ‘ Pentateuch,’ published 
in the 7ad/et for June 12, 1886, vol. xxxv. p. 928. 
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and any fear which the weak amongst Catholics might feel as to the 
harmony of modern criticism with their religion is shown to be 
unnecessary by our experience as to that never-to-be-forgotten. case. 
For, as I before pointed out,?* God has taught us by the actual facts 
of the history of Galileo that it is to men of: science that He 
has committe1 the elucidation of scientific questions, scriptural 
or otherwise, and not to a consensus of theologians, or to eccle- 
siastical assemblies or tribunals. Such authorities at that time 
sought to impose, and more or less succeeded in imposing, on 
Catholics a belief as to God’s word which was erroneous, and it was 
men of science alone who delivered them from it. Similarly, it is 
the men of historical science now, and not theologians or congrega- 
tions, who are putting us in the way of apprehending, with some ap- 
proach to accuracy, what the truth is as to the dates, authorities, 
and course of development of the writings which were inspired, for 
our spiritual profit. 

These instances have an especial value since they appear to give 
(as regards questions of science) the coup de grace to those two 
bugbears of timid Catholics which are known as a ‘consensus of 
theologians’ and the ordinary teaching.’ Nothing will one day 
appear more strange and unreasonable than the opinion that a body 
of men, admittedly fallible, could not by any possibility have fallen 
into a common error, due to a common ignorance about matters of 
which it was impossible for them without a miracle to have any 
knowledge whatever; or that the ordinary teaching of such men 
need not have been limited by their very limited knowledge. True, 
doctors of divinity know well that ‘theology’ is not ¢ infallible,’ and 
that what has been universally taught for centuries may not have a 
shadow of foundation in fact. We thus seem—as I before pointed 
out in the case of Galileo—to be most happily liberated from every 
bond save the formal decrees of the Sovereign Pontiff teaching the 
whole Church ex cathedrdé as to faith and morals. And to that benign 
and sagacious rule his spiritual children may look with the fullest 
trust and confidence. For, little by little, the invincible advance of 
historical, as of other, science permeates and transforms the whole 
Catholic body, and ultimately reacts upon its supreme head. While 
the general sentiment of Catholics remains unchanged, the Holy See 
remains, as a rule, sympathetically unaltering in its action. But it 
follows, with attention, though slowly and warily, the course of 
scientific thought and investigation. It cannot be expected to anti- 
cipate by positive pronouncements what is greatly in advance of 
general Catholic opinion. I have what seems to me sufficient evi- 
dence that broad views are not in disfavour at the Vatican, though 
sudden or abrupt action is neither to be expected nor desired. It is 
amply sufficient if a gradual change in the knowledge, the ideas, and 

2% Nineteenth Century, July 1885, p. 41. 
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the convictions of the Catholic body in due time overcomes a natural 
reluctance to foresake a beaten path, and by degrees induces con- 
formity to a new environment. The slow, silent, indirect action of 
public opinion does in time infallibly produce its effect; and if 
now and again duthority has yielded unduly to retrograde and ob- 
structive influences, yet, as experience has shown us with respect to 
Copernicanism, it may end by thoroughly adopting what was at first 
resisted and denounced. No doubt it may astonish and vex some 
persons to be told that he who is officially the leader allows himself 
thus to be led. But he does so by a wise prescience which is the 
ordinary characteristic of the Supreme Pontiff. The Vatican decree 
as to Papal infallibility does not invest the Pope with any higher power 
than that which was before recognised as pertaining to the Universal 
Church. Yet that Church never claimed inspiration, but only a 
certain ‘assistance,’ which in no way dispensed it from making use 
of all ordinary human means of arriving at truth; and the Pope, 
therefore, must employ such ordinary human means also. The very 
possession of a recognised official infallibility is likewise a strong 
guarantee for extreme prudence on the part of supreme authority. 
The Holy See is no mere head of any school of philosophy, and no 
slave to the opinions or interests of any party of the Church, least of 
all of narrow-minded dogmatists. Papal Rome is essentially a 
spiritually imperial power, and its great task is to preserve the 
organic union of Christendom. And all men are debtors to the Papal 
chair for the course it has thus, on the whole, pursued. By main- 
taining the Catholic Church in one close-knit organisation, it has 
alone been able to preserve, through barbarous ages, the essentials 
of Christianity ; and by upholding, as it has upheld, not only the 
idea, but the existence, of a Church essentially extra-national and 
aspiring to be universal, the Holy See has set before the world an 
ideal of the very highest moral significance. A ruling power of this 
kind is not likely voluntarily to narrow the basis of a world-wide 
away. We cannot, therefore, refuse to believe that there is in store 
for the Catholic world a transformation of opinion in the domains of 
history and criticism, similar to the transformations which it has 
antecedently experienced in the fields of astronomical, geological, 
and biological science. 

St. GEoRGE Mivart. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE 
INCOME TAX. 


I HAVE no wish to enter into a general examination of Mr. Gladstone's 
very courteous article on my last two volumes, but as there is 
one point on which Mr. Gladstone considers himself personally 
aggrieved, I ought, perhaps, not to leave his remarks without a few 
words of reply. Referring to his election address of 1874, I wrote: 
‘We have ourselves seen a Minister going to the country on the 
promise that if he was returned to office he would abolish the princi- 
pal direct tax paid by the class which was then predominant in the 
constituencies.’ Mr. Gladstone, in the first place, says that these 
words are inaccurate, for there was no question of ‘returning to 
office,’ and he informs me, as of a fact of which I was wholly ignorant, 
that when he issued his address he was Prime Minister and Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. It is surely sufficient to answer that I expressly 
stated that Mr. Gladstone's offer was the offer of ‘a Minister.’ I was 
fully aware of the very elementary fact that Mr. Gladstone was 
Prime Minister when he went to the country, but a succession of 
reverses had, as he acknowledged, diminished his power, and, to the 
great surprise of the nation and, it is believed, of his own colleagues, 
he suddenly resolved to sacrifice his present majority, to dissolve 
Parliament, and to endeavour to regain his ascendency by large offers 
of financial relief. Part of these offers consisted of a general and 
undefined promise to reduce duties and assist the rates, but the 
part which at once and especially riveted the attention of the 
country by its conspicuous novelty and boldness was a definite 
pledge that if he recovered his position, and returned to office after 
the election, he would abolish the income tax. 

Mr. Gladstone next says that the income-tax payers were not 
the predominant class in the electorate. It is true that even in the 
comparatively restricted constituencies of 1874 they were not the most 
numerous, but there is, I believe, little question that they were still 
the most influential class, and it was perfectly well known on both 
sides that a general movement of the income-tax payers would be 
sufficient to establish or to destroy the ministry. Is it irrelevant to 
add that they were the voters whose allegiance to the Liberal chief 
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was notoriously wavering? Every elector of this class who went to 
the poll had been informed that he had a direct, personal, money 
interest in the triumph of Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Gladstone maintains, on several grounds, that his offer was 
legitimate and laudable. It was merely, he says, consulting the 
country on questions of taxation, just as it had formerly been con- 
sulted about reform, or the Chinese war, or the Irish Church... He 
dilates upon the well-known injustices and inequalities of the income 
tax. He urges—what I at least never dreamed of disputing—that 
the promise he made would be tested in a few weeks, and would be 
faithfully fulfilled ; but he especially relies upon the fact that twenty- 
one years before this election he had joined a ministry which had 
promised that the tax should not be permanent. ‘The pledge, it 
appears, which had long been sufficiently dormant, revived in its 
full vitality at the eve of the election, and Mr. Gladstone represents 
his offer to the constituencies as prompted by a solemn and im- 
perious sense of moral obligation. 

I regret that I am wholly unable to regard this matter in the 
light in which it presents itself to Mr. Gladstone. I have neither 
the right nor the wish to dispute Mr. Gladstone’s motives, nor 
do I deny the force of the arguments that have been adduced 
against the income tax. If Mr. Gladstone had made its abolition a 
part of one of the budgets he introduced into the House of Commons, 
no one could have objected on grounds of political morality. But 
the election address of a party leader is necessarily a bid for power, 
and the bid which Mr. Gladstone made in 1874 appears to me to 
have been of a kind which no statesman ought to make. A minister 
who (to speak very plainly) tries to win an election by telling the 
most important body in the electorate that if they support him each 
individual among them will be freed from a specific pecuniary 
burden, and who does this without any clear or definite statement of 
equivalent burdens to be imposed, is as evidently endeavouring to 
govern votes by motives of direct personal interest as if he distri- 
buted banknotes. There could be but little doubt of his intention. 
There could be no doubt whatever of the manner in which his offer 
must have presented itself to the mind of an average elector or the 
nature of the influence it was calculated to exercise on his conduct. 
No one in fact who followed the election could fail to observe that 
the boon offered to the income-tax payers was continually put for- 
ward as Mr. Gladstone’s great title to their applause and to their 
votes. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, here accuses me of a somewhat 
serious suppression. ‘Mr. Lecky,’ he says, ‘ought to have known and 
to have stated that with the proposal to repeal the income tax came a 
proposal to reconstruct and enlarge the death duties. Direct taxation 
of akind most vexatious to trade and industry was to be removed ; 
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direct taxation the least of all unfavourable to trade and industry. . 
was to be imposed.’ 

After this remarkable statement, the reader will probably be 
surprised to learn that Mr. Gladstone’s election address did not con- 
tain a word about the death duties. This was an intimation, it is 
true, that some further adjustment or imposition of taxes might be 
required, but the whole of the information vouchsafed on this subject 
is contained in the following not very luminous sentence: ‘I have 
said nothing to preclude the Government from asking Parliament to 
consider, in conjunction with those great remissions, what moderate 
assistance could be had from judicious adjustments of existing taxes.’ 
In a speech made a few days later, Mr. Gladstone became more clear, 
and stated that, in consideration of the repeal of the income tax and 
the reduction of the rates, ‘property ought, in some shape, and to 
some considerable and equitable extent, to make some fair contribution 
towards the public burdens.’ But the nature and magnitude of this con- 
tribution, the form it was to take, and the area over which it was to be 
distributed, were never revealed up to the date of the election. Mr. 
Gladstone’s usually very accurate memory has, I believe, on this 
point, wholly deceived him. Everything relating to the contribution 
was left perfectly vague and shadowy. One point only was brought 
before the electors in clear, vivid, unmistakable relief. It was that 
if Mr. Gladstone won the day the income tax would cease. 

I have endeavoured to point out, in the passage to which Mr. 
Gladstone refers and in other portions of my book, that the manipu- 
lation of taxation for party purposes is one of the special and 
characteristic dangers of modern politics. It is an evil which may 
assume many forms, and it ought to be watched with an unceasing 
vigilance. An election promise to relieve a great class of wavering 
voters from a specific tax if they would vote for the Minister, appears 
to me to bea typical and conspicuous example of this danger, and 
one of the most pernicious precedents that could have been introduced 
into English politics. I do not, I repeat, impugn Mr. Gladstone’s 
motives, but this was the nature of his act. He must excuse me if 
I add my opinion that the decisive and somewhat indignant rejection 
of his offer by the constituencies was an encouraging sign of the sound 
political morality of the nation. 

W. E. H. Lecky. 











A KITCHEN COLLEGE. 


KITCHEN College! Well, why not? We have a College of Music, 
of Surgeons, of Physicians, of Preceptors; why not a College of the 
Kitchen ? 

It seems a little absurd at first sight, and yet the only absurdity 
is that no one ever thought of it before. For many years the servant 
grievance has been before the public. The scarcity and inefficiency 
of domestic servants have been talked about till we are almost as 
weary of the subject as of our incapable cooks and housemaids, but 
nothing seems to have been done to remedy the evil; there has been 
no improvement except in wages, for no matter how incompetent the 
servant may be, she demands and gets high wages, and gives very 
general dissatisfaction. 

I do not mgan to touch her on the facilities offered of late years 
by classes and schools of cookery—doubtless servants can learn much 
from a course of clever practical lectures—but I would venture to 
point out that in the majority of cases the persons attending the 
classes are not servants, but ladies—mistresses in many instances— 
who go with the praiseworthy intention of learning how to be prac- 
tical cooks by seeing a practised instructor roll out pastry, or bake 
fancy bread in a gas stove, and then go home and attempt to teach 
their own cooks ; the second-hand instruction frequently taking a nega- 
tive form, such as, ‘ Cook, that’s not the way to make puff pastry, that's 
not the way to make a custard, or truss a chicken;:’ the mistress her- 
self having only a very indistinct recollection of what zs the way. 

However much good the schools and cooking classes may have 
done, they do not seem -to have reached the real root of the domestic 
servant difficulty ; they have caused no perceptible improvement in 
servants as aclass. Servants are still scarce and unsatisfactory, and 
there is still the same evident distaste for service amongst the young 
women of the working classes from which we naturally expect to 
draw our supply. Business of any sort, no matter how unhealthy, 
precarious, fatiguing, and unremunerative, is preferred to domestic 
service. A girl will work twelve hours a day and half starve rather 
than become a housemaid or kitchen-maid, with good food, a com- 
fortable home, and comparatively easy work. 
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Now there must be a strong reason for this very widespread 
dislike for service. It is not the love of personal liberty and feeling 
of independence. No working woman in the world has less liberty, 
independence, and comfort than the out-of-door business girl in 
London. She has to serve not one but many masters, her work 
gives her neither time for pleasure nor means of enjoyment; her 
life is one long round of toil, the only variation being from seams to 
button-holes, from button-holes to seams, yet she clings to ‘ business ” 
with the strongest tenacity! Why? In the first place she thinks 
it respectable ; ‘ business’ is such a delightful vague term. It 
may mean anything. But ‘service,’ there is no mistaking the 
meaning of that word. ‘Only a servant’ is considered the most 
contemptuous designation. To an uneducated and untrained girl 
the rules and regulations of service seem very rigid. Service entails 
neatness, order, politeness, industry, truth, honesty, morality ; in short, 
all the qualifications that go to form a good woman and a good citizen ; 
and where, we may reasonably ask, are young women to acquire all 
those good qualities before going to service? Failing in them they fail 
to give satisfaction to the employer, and hence the everlasting com- 
plaints. Besides considering it a disgrace to be a servant, girls have 
an idea that in domestic service there is no chance of ‘getting on,” 
while ‘business’ of any sort is full of possibilities; and a third and 
prevalent objection is that they lose all opportunity of dettering 
themselves by marriage, their prospects are limited strictly to their 


own class. Those are the weightiest objections: young women 
have to service, and it must be confessed they are not entirely 
unfounded. No doubt there has been much done of late years 


to help servants, both physically and morally, but I am _ not 
aware that anything has been attempted from a sociologicab 
point of view; their position is in many respects worse than it 
was a hundred years ago. Then, though a servant was ill-paid and 
more frequently not paid at all, there were compensations, there 
existed a certain amount of intimacy between master and man, 
mistress and maid ; there was kindly feeling, interest, confidence op 
the one side, fidelity on the other, the servant was not unfrequently 
the counsellor, and very generally the companion of the master, and 
took a keen personal interest in all his affairs. Now there is 
mistrust and suspicion on both sides ; the maid thinks the mistress 
makes it the pastime of her idle moments to worry and find fault 
with her, while the mistress believes the maid’s chief pleasure in life 
is to cross and annoy her; both misunderstand each other, and the 
result is mutual discomfort. Without exactly wishing to recall the 
days of ‘Caleb Balderstone,’ one cannot help desiring a better feeling 
between persons who have to live in such very close contact as 
mistresses and servants. In no other calling whereby a woman earns 
her bread is she brought into such strictly personal relations with 
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her employer as in service; under no other circumstances is an 
employer bound to be so careful in investigating the character of 
the person employed. Our children, at the most tender and impres- 
sionable age, are left almost exclusively to the care of servants; our 
food, on which so much of the health and happiness of our lives. 
depend, is entirely at their mercy. We entrust them with everything 
we value most, with no better guarantee of their efficiency than the 
word or the letter of a complete stranger. In short, we expect a 
great deal from our servants, and it is reasonable to ask, What do we 
give in return, what have we ever done for a class on whom we‘ are 
so dependent, what effort has been made to raise the tone of service, 
what inducements are offered to respectable young women to enter 
the ranks? None, or comparatively none! High wages do not 
prove a sufficient attraction; in no case is the remuneration high 
enough to secure a competence for old age without many, many 
years of toil; there are no fortunes to be made, no special advantages 
even to be gained by special skill and integrity. An extravagant, 
inefficient cook gets as well paid as a capable, economical one, 
specially among the middle classes, who cannot afford to pay for 
the very best service. : 

Most people will admit that average servants of late years have 
deteriorated, partly owing to the fact that they are drawn from an 
inferior class, and partly because in the terrible march of mind of 
the last twenty years they have been left behind, their position as a 
class absolutely ignored ; though their failings are ever before us, no- 
thing has been done for their improvement. In one respect the 
middle classes are unfortunate, they have to suffer for the faults of 
the upper classes ; the kitchen-maid of Belgrave Square becomes very 
often the cook of a less aristocratic neighbourhood, and the waste 
and extravagance permitted in the kitchen of a rich man is ruin- 
ous in the professional man’s semi-detached villa, and the cook gets 
blamed for what after all is only the result of improper training. In 
short, at the present time servants are either badly trained or not 
trained at all, and therefore we want a Kitchen College. 

In other words, we want a thoroughly organised and recognised 
centre, school, college—the name is immaterial—where servants can 
study and pass such an examination and gain such a certificate as 
will be a proof of skill and competence not only in one special 
department, but of general capacity and respectability ; that qualifi- 
cations should be given according to merit; and that the institution 
should be so managed that a woman would feel as proud of a degree 
from the ‘ College for Domestic Servants’ as from any other college 
open to women. Cooks, housemaids, parlour-maids, and nurses have 
all well-defined duties, and a competitive examination is the best 
method of testing their skill. A nurse frequently knows less about 
children than any other living creature; she has the haziest ideas 
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about draughts, the most supreme contempt for ventilation, and firmly 
believes a baby never cries unless it is hungry, and forthwith gives the 
inevitable bottle, frustrating nature’s efforts to exercise and expand 
the lungs. A general servant who can cook tolerably and knows a 
little about housework is the exception; as a rule, she is deplorably 
ignorant of both. Up to the present a good character has been the 
only guarantee of efficiency, but it is clear that it is by no means an 
infallible test’; a servant that one mistress may have thought satisfac- 
tory may prove quite the reverse to another. But a trained and 
certificated servant, who knows her work and does it, would be ina 
position to ignore fault-finding, or, still more satisfactory, not deserve 
it, she would be less liable to dismissal for imaginary faults, and she 
would be to a great extent independent of ‘characters.’ As it is, the 
domestic servant is a sort of shuttlecock tossed from one mistress to 
another, leaving a different impression on the mind of each. In 
short, the servant has no standing, no ideal of excellence, no ambi- 
tion ; her life is monotonous and often sordid in its details, her mental 
and social condition are both uncared for. Surely this ought not to 
be, and the wives, mothers, and daughters of England should con- 
sider it. We live with our servants as if they were aliens, and then 
wonder they do not serve us with love and gratitude. 

It may be objected that training, general education, and the 
granting of degrees, would make a class already difficult to deal with 
still more so, and that servants would consider themselves the equals 
of their employers. I think the effect would be just the reverse: a 
sensible and liberal education would teach women not only what is 
due to themselves, but what is due to others; and a feeling of inde- 
pendence that the thorough knowledge of his business gives to every 
worker in every craft would make servants much less suspicious and 
less resentful. Honest service without servility, cheerful politeness 
without undue familiarity, cleanliness, economy, and truth, are what 
we most desire in our domestics; and without education and train- 
ing how can we reasonably hope to get them? It may be argued 
against this college scheme, that the effort made years ago to induce 
better-class women to enter servitude under the name of ‘ lady- 
helps’ proved a failure. A little reflection would have shown that 
it could not have proved anything else. The lady-help was an 
artificial growth, and could not possibly meet a real want. We do 
not want ladies to become servants, neither their habits nor in- 
stincts fit them for the occupation: pride and prejudice, sensitive- 
ness, and I might add ignorance, are bad foundations; but it may 
not be 400 Utopian to hope that servants may become more like 
ladies, or at least that the ignorant, slip-shod, sullen ‘slavey’ who 
works without hope, and idles without enjoyment, may disappear 
from amongst us, and that the time is not far distant when a domestic 
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servant can hear herself spoken of as such, if not with honest pride, 
at least without-shame or discontent. 

Therefore we want a Kitchen College for women, not a school of 
cookery or a conglomeration of unorganised ‘classes,’ but a school of 
everything a servant ought to know; a school or college with ex- 
hibitions and scholarships and diplomas, with clever lecturers, and 
clear, simple text-books, and fees that will come within the means 
of women who have to work for their daily bread. 

The starting and conducting of such a college ought to be woman’s 
work; women suffer most from the ministrations of inefficient 
servants, women benefit most by the attention of good ones; and [ 
have no doubt that there are in England women enough—generous, 
warm-hearted, thoughtful women—to found such an institution ; 
women enough, from the very highest lady in the land, down to the 
poorest mother of a family, waited on by a nameless little maid-of- 
all-work from St. Luke’s, to stretch out a helping hand to their 
sisters in service, and give them what every woman has a right to, 
the means of improving their social standing. 

One word more, Kitchen College must be no charity. To make 
it a success, it must be as much a national institution as the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ; its degrees, certificates, and prizes must be worked 
for, fought for, and won, by the most deserving, not as an ‘ imperfect 
favour, but a perfect right.’ 

H. Brooke Davigs. 
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ART SALES AND CHRISTIE'S. 


One more of the healthy intellectual appetites of our time is the 
love of art and the desire to live amongst the beautiful things which 
art creates as another world—a world of beauty which the genius of 
man adds to nature as a supplement of enjoyment and happiness. 
This want, we shall be told, is for another luxury that can well be dis- 
pensed with; but, increasing by what it feeds on, it has grown into 
such a necessity for the wealthy, and, let us hope, a requisite for the 
poor, that our houses would be dull and our daily life stale without 
the salt of art. Not that the desire and the want to gratify it are 
anything new, for they are as old as the race, to say nothing of art 
as a means of expression, which is altogether another matter equally 
old; but that the vast expansion of the taste for art and the forma- 
tion of collections is a comparatively new and distinguishing feature 
in modern civilisation. If we look no further back than the last thirty 
years, the number of private and public collections of pictures and works 
of art of every kind which have been formed, in the great manufacturing 
districts especially, is astonishingly large. Since the great Art Treasures 
Exhibition at Manchester in 1857! set the example, there is scarcely 
a commercial man of position in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
Northumberland, and in Scotland who has not his collection of 
pictures, and every town or provincial city has its picture gallery 
and museum. Ten years passed with increasing movement in this 
direction, marked by that other remarkable exhibition at Leeds when, 
as at Manchester, besides the finest modern pictures from newly 
formed collections, there were some of the best examples of the 
works of the old masters contributed from the collections of the aris- 
tocracy, those old homes of taste and art culture, both in pictures 
and the original drawings and studies of the great painters which 
possess such unspeakable interest. 

It is remarkable of these modern collections that, although there 
may have been a sidelong glance at a possibly good investment, they 
show a very striking feeling for all that is beautiful in nature; land- 











1The metropolis of manufacture distinguished itself again by another Art 
Treasures Exhibition in 1878, and in this Jubilee year has added another art laurel 


to her civic crown. 
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scape, both in the grander scale of oil-paintings and in the delicate 
and refined styles of water-colours, taking the highest place. This is 
sufficiently told by the evidence of price, which is a sort of thermometer 
of public taste. Even in the days of Sir John Reynolds, very fine 
landscapes by such masters as Claude, Poussin, Cuyp, Ruysdael, and 
Hobbema were to be bought for two or three hundred guineas, and 
the highest for a Claude was 520/. for that beautiful picture known 
as ‘The Enchanted Castle,’? in the sale of M. de Calonne’s (the 
French Ambassador) collection in 1795 in London, and s5o0o/. for the 
companion picture, described in the sale catalogue as ‘ equally beauti- 
ful,’ but which has now not been identified. The prices, which evince 
a high estimate of Claude before the days of modern landscape, are 
positively insignificant compared to those paid at auction during the 
last twenty years for landscape and sea-pieces by Turner, Constable, 
David Cox, Copley Fielding, William Collins, W. Muller, Stanfield, 
and Linnell. These go by thousands instead of hundreds of guineas. 
And Gainsborough comes into this honourable account zow, though 
his landscapes while he painted them were thought little of; and he 
died leaving the passage and staircase of his rooms in Schomberg 
House, Pall Mall, encumbered with them. Yet have we not seen at 
Christie’s his ‘ Market Cart’ bought for the National Gallery so far 
back as 1828, at close upon 1,200/., and just twenty years ago his 
‘Harvest Waggon’ for 3,147/. 10s.; in 1875 his ‘ Rustics on a Road’ 
for 3,465/., and in 1883 ‘ Peasants and Colliers going to Market,’ 
2,835/.? These are prices worthy of his genius. High prices for 
pictures by Crome, Patrick Nasmyth, George Vincent, Cotman, and 
others of the old school, might also be quoted. And still more for- 
cibly to show the increased appreciation of landscape at the present 
time, there are not to be forgotten ‘The Chill October’ of Sir John 
Millais, which sold for 3,255¢. in the Mendel sale, 1875, and in the 
present season, his ‘ Over the Hills and Far Away,’ for 5,250/. 

But it is in the works of Turner, the great master over land and 
sea as a naturalistic and poetic painter, and in those of David Cox, 
less daring and ambitious in his flight, never heroic in his style, 
though with a charm of homely truth and rural beauty entirely his 
own, that we have to record the most remarkable rise in value. 
Turner, like most great painters of the past, died without ever 
enjoying the proud satisfaction of receiving these large prices for 
his pictures or of seeing them paid in public competition. Had he 
lived in these halcyon days he might have enjoyed both, though 
certainly he cared more for his art than for fame, and perhaps more 

2 This celebrated picture (size 34 by 581%), painted in 1664 for the Conestabile 
Colonna at Rome, afterwards passed into the collection of Mr. Walsh Porter, and 
was sold at Christie’s in his sale for 9454, purchased by Mr. Wells of Redleaf, and sold 
in his collection in 1848, when it was bought by Lord Overstone, and remains in the 
fine collection of Lord Wantage at Carlton Gardens. 
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than for money. And this was shown with singular courage and 
determination when he sat in Christie’s room at the sale of Lord de 
Tabley’s collection in 1827, and bid for his own pictures, buying 
‘The Blacksmith’s Shop’ for 1477, and ‘The Dutch Fishing Boats— 
Sun Rising in Mist,’ for 5147. 10s. This picture he refused to part 
with, bequeathing it to the National Gallery, along with his ‘ Dido 
building Carthage,’ as his own chosen masterpieces with which he 
matched himself with Claude. Turner was often watching the sales 
at Christie’s, and he must have seen his pictures bring double and 
treble what he had been paid for them. But there were few that 
went above 4oo/. before 1851, the year he died, and the highest 
prices he could have known were 593/. for the ‘Sheerness and 
Sheppey ;’ 693/. for the ‘ English Ship stranded on the French Coast ;’ 
and 703/. 1os. for ‘Walton Bridge.’ Within three years after his 
death they began to run up into thousands—z,too/. for the ‘ Cologne,’ 
2,520/. for ‘ The Grand Canal, Venice’—the Munro picture, for 
which, when it came up in the Mendel sale, Lord Dudley bid 
himself against Mr. Agnew, and gave in at 7,000 guineas, afterwards 
buying the picture at the usual trade advance of 1o per cent. This 
stands at present at the top-price, but it was not reached, as will be 
observed, by one bound; for in 1856 Lord Delamere sent his fine 
sea-piece ‘Carrying out an Anchor to a Dutch Man-o’-War,’ painted 
in 1803-4, to Christie’s, and it brought 3,o00/.; and in 1863 the fine 
Bicknell collection came to the hammer, in which there were no less 
than ten first-rate Turners which averaged 1,737/ apiece. This 
collection may be regarded as a typical one of English taste for 
modern pictures and the unaffected indulgence of it for the pure 
love of the thing, free from the ostentation of display ; for when it 
was formed, in the twenty years before, prices had not risen to such 
a height, and it came to be sold simply as a matter of property 
settlement. Mr. Bicknell was the son of a schoolmaster at Tooting, 
who deserves the credit of having had for his pupil Thomas Wilde, 
destined to be Lord Chancellor. He was fond of the country, and 
was learning to be a farmer when he was induced to join in carrying 
out a process of utilising spermaceti waste, by which a large fortune 
was made. He cultivated the society of the leading painters; 
Turner painted pictures for him, so did David Roberts who married 
his daughter, and it was in his charming house at Herne Hill Mr. 
Ruskin first studied the works of Turner. The collection was always 
to be seen upon introduction, and it is to be named in importance 
with those of Mr. Wells of Redleaf, Mr. Vernon and Mr. Sheepshanks, 
the two last-named being long well known in the National Collection, 
to which they were bequeathed, while that of Mr. Wells was sold at 
Christie’s. It was the sale of the Bicknell collection in 1863 that 
sounded the first high note of price. Besides the fine Turner 
pictures and drawings, above referred to, there were pictures by other 
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artists which brought prices never before approached.  ‘ Selling Fish,’ 
by W. Collins, R.A., 1,228/. ros.; ‘ Interior of St. Gomar,’ by David 
Roberts, R.A., 1,438. 1os.; ‘Good Night,’ by T. Webster, R.A., 14,2077. 
1os.; ‘ Beilstein,’ by C. Stanfield, R.A., 1,575¢., and ‘Pic du Midi,’ 
2,677¢. 10os.; Landscape by Callcott, with Cattle by Landseer, 3,097/. 
10s.; ‘ The Prize Calf,’ by Landseer, 1,890/.; ‘‘The Highland Shepherd,’ 
2,341/7. 10s., and ‘Two Dogs looking for Crumbs,’ 2,415/; ‘The 
Heiress,’ by C. R. Leslie, R.A., 1,260/. For all these pictures com- 
paratively very small prices had been paid to the artists—from 150/. 
to 300/. For Landseer’s two dogs, which was bought for the Marquis 
of Hertford, the painter had 300/. only. It should be said, however, 
that some very high prices had been paid for Landseer’s pictures 
before the Bicknell sale, the highest being for the beautiful 
‘Titania,’ from A Midsummer Nights Dream, painted for Mr. 
Brunel’s (the great engineer) Shakespeare Gallery, 2,940/., at Chris- 
tie’s in 1860, when: Lord R. Clinton bought it for Earl Brownlow. 
He, however, consented to part with it not long ago for a solatium 
in the shape of several thousands from Mr. Agnew, and it has since 
passed into the fine collection of Mr. W. C. Quilter, M.P. 

The next decade in the annals of picture sales is marked by an 
advance still more remarkable than in the Bicknell sale ; this was 
when the collection of Mr. Gillott came to be sold, after his death, in 
1872. This was a collection doubly interesting for the character of 
the man who formed it and as one representative of the English 
school and English taste. Joseph Gillott rose from the humblest 
rank of working men; born in 1799 at Sheffield, of poor parents, he 
soon showed his mettle as a very young lad by making the best pen- 
knife blades in the trade. When the cutlery trade suffered from 
American competition, he went to Birmingham, and set to work 
making polished steel buckles and other useful ornaments, in which his 
natural taste enabled him to furnish the market with prettier and 
better things very much to his advantage. He made money, and 
about the year 1822 he heard that experiments were being made 
in the making of steel pens, by Josiah Mason and Mr. Perry, pro- 
prietor of the Aforning Chronicle, with John and W. Mitchell as 
the practical men. In Birmingham women have long been some of 
the most skilful artisans, and a sister of the Mitchells assisted them 
in their work. Gillott became acquainted with her, and observed 
what was going on, when he soon saw that the process they employed 
was too tedious to be very profitable. He adapted a ‘press’ to 
stamp out pens like buttons, and this he did with such perfect suc- 
cess that he quite captivated Miss Mitchell and married her. They 
kept their method a secret, and used to work by themselves in a 
garret, allowing no one to enter. In after life Mr. Gillott was very 
proud of telling his children how, on the morning of his wedding, 
before breakfast, he made a gross of pens, and sold them for 7/. 4s., 
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the price then being a shilling a pen. This industrious couple then 
made money so fast that they were afraid of its being known, and so 
placed their earnings in several different banks. Such was his suc- 
cess, that by the year 1836 Mr. Gillott was indulging his fancy for 
pictures, having also built a large factory where in that year were 
turned out 36,000,000 pens, not at a shilling a piece, but at a penny 
a dozen; and this went on increasing, till at the time of his death 
five tons weight of pens was the output per week. Few more re- 
markable instances could be cited of such vast utility of manufacture 
returning such enormous gain by small profits, and these to be so 
largely expended upon beautiful things. Mr. Gillott’s collection sold 
for 164,530/,—made up of English pictures 130,548/., water-colours 
27,423¢., pictures by old masters 6,559/. His collection of t50 fine 
old violins and violoncellos, which was unique of the kind, though 
he was not a musician, sold for 4,195¢. at Christie’s.* His garden 
abounded with the most beautiful and rare plants and flowers, and he 
loved excellence in any form; one of his favourite jokes was to say, 
‘The best of everything is good enough for me.’ Birmingham then 
had a good name in art matters, and well maintains it now. David 
Cox was born there, and was the centre of an early art circle, of 
which Mr. Gillott, Mr. Dawes, and Mr. Birch, all manufacturers, were 
constantly principal figures. But Gillott was the more enterpris- 
ing, and he succeeded better than his rival amateurs in getting 
pictures from Turner, which was not so easy, for he was proud and 
chary of selling his finest pictures. In fact, the great man lived in 
dudgeon in his house in Queen Anne Street, nursing his grievance 
of having had to take home from the Academy exhibition his ‘ Dido 
building Carthage,’ unsold at 200/.,.and he had rescued his ‘Sun 
rising in Mist,’ at Christie's, by buying it himself. 

Few persons who wanted to buy of Turner could get into his 
house at that time, and he had a sort of female Cerberus in the shape 
of his old housekeeper, who kept stealthy watch at the door. Mr. 
Gillott, however, was an original in his way, and liked a joke as much 
as anybody, and he planned an attack upon Turner’s stronghold 
which is amusing, and most characteristic of the two men. When 
Gillott knocked at the door the old housekeeper opened it only just 
enough to see who it was, and gave the usual answer, ‘ Mr. Turner's 
particularly engaged ; he won’t see anybody.’ Gillott, however, con- 
trived by parleying with her to get a footing on the door-mat, and 
soothing her with the charm of a piece of silver in the palm, 
persuaded her to go and tell Mr. Turner that a man from Birming- 
ham wanted to speak to him. While Gillott was standing in the 
passage, presently Turner came out looking very surly, and eyeing 


3A Straduarius violin, 1715, for 290/.; a J. Guarnerius violin, 1732, for 275/.; a 
Straduarius violin,1717, 194/.; a J. Guarnerius 'cello, 1217. ; a Straduarius,1686, 165/.; 
and many at more than 100 guineas. 
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the stranger as he came close up to him, when Gillott addressed him 
with, ‘My name’s Gillott. I’ve come from Birmingham to see- your 
pictures.’ ‘What, the pen-maker?’ exclaimed Turner. ‘What do 
you know about pictures?’ ‘Oh, I know enough to like yours.’ 
«Ah, but you can’t buy of me,’ said Turner, gruffly. ‘No, I know 
that, but I want toswop with you.’ ‘Swop! what with?’ ‘Qh, 
some pictures.’ ‘Pictures! what pictures?’ ‘Well, I’ve got my 
pictures in my pocket,’ said the Birmingham wag, as he pulled out 
a handful of 1,000/. notes, and waved them before the eyes of the 
grim painter, whose face broke into a smile at the sight and the 
humour of his new visitor, while he said, ‘ You’re a rum chap ; come 
in and have a glass o’ sherry.’ With this Turnez led him into his 
room, and Gillott soon began to point to this and that picture he 
should like, at which ‘Turner generally replied with, ‘ Ah, don’t you 
wish you may get it!’ One of these was ‘The Building of 
Carthage,’ which attracted Gillott’s eye especially. Gillott said, ‘I 
should like that, and that,’ pointing to ‘Sun rising in Mist,’ and held 
out his bunch of banknotes as he said, ‘ Come, Mr. Turner, I'll swop 
these with you for those two.’ ‘No, thank ye, I’ll never sell ’em. 
They might have been had in the-Academy for a couple o’ hundred 
apiece, but the press made fun of ’em, and wrote ’em down, and now 
nobody shall have ’em.’ As the story goes Mr. Gillott looked round 
at the pictures piled against the walls and on the floor, some being 
stuck in the window to stop a broken pane, and said, ‘ Well then, 
Mr. Turner, what will you take for the lot, without those two?’ ‘Oh, 
i don’t want to sell ’em, and I wouldn’t take less than 35,000/.,’ 
said Turner, thinking to frighten his visitor out of it; but to his 
astonishment Gillott quietly pulled out his pocket-book and counted 
out the sum upon the table. Then Turner’s heart failed him, 
though the sight was so tempting, and all he could be persuaded to 
do was to part with some dozen pictures at his own price, about 200 
guineas each, and these Gillott carried off in a cab triumphantly.‘ 
It is not quite certain that these were the identical pictures after- 
wards in the sale, but at any rate there were no less than nine, two of 
which were of first-rate importance—‘ The Junction of the Thames 
and Medway,’ which sold for 4,567/. 10s., and ‘ Walton Bridge,’ for 
5,250/. There were pictures by other artists which marked this 

* The fact of this offer of 35,000/. ‘for the lot’ is so related in a biography of 
Gillott published in O/d Yorkshire, but I think there is some confusion, as I was told 
by Mr. Cox, the well-known picture dealer, an intimate friend of Mr. Gillott’s, at the 
time of the sale, the account abuve given, except as to this offer, which according to 
my informant was—several years after this visit Mr. Gillott, hearing that Turner 
was in ill-health and wishing to go abroad, called on him and offered the 35,0007. for 
the contents of the painting room, with an engagement to provide for the old house_ 
keeper to the end of her life. Turner said he would take a week to consider it, and 
then declined the offer; no doubt all the while intending to leave his pictures, as he 
did, to the nation, as well as the large funded property he left «to found an Institution 
for the benefit of decayed artists.’ 
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annus mirabilis of Turners, when for his pictures alone sold at 
Christie’s 28,490/. was paid, and for water-colours 25,246/., making 
altogether the enormous value of 53,736/. Amongst the sellers of 
Turners in that year was Mr. Ruskin, who sent to Christie’s his 
‘Venice,’ an upright picture of the ‘Grand Canal and Rialto,’ which 
Turner painted for his father, and the price it brought could hardly 
have disappointed him, for it was 4,oo0/. 10s. Neither could ‘ The 
Slave Ship,’ which Mr. Ruskin sold in 1869, at Christie’s for 2,042/., 
and which is now in Mr. Seymour Haden’s collection. The eminent 
art-critic was equally accurate in his appreciation of the merits of a 
picture when he purchased in the French Gallery Exhibition, 1869, 
Meissonier’s ‘Napoleon I. in the Campaign of Paris’ for 1,000 
guineas, which he submitted to the arbitrament of the hammer at 
Christie’s in 1882, when it confirmed his judgment by selling for the 
glorious price of 6,og0/. The little gem is only 124% by 9%. 

The other pictures in the Gillott sale were Muller’s ‘ Dolgarog Mill,’ 
1,312/. 1os., ‘Bay of Naples,’ 2,100/., ‘Slave Market,’ 1,585/. 1os., 
and ‘ The Chess Players,’ 3,950/. This last Mr. Gillott had taken in 
exchange for Turner’s ‘Mercury and Argus’ with his friend Mr. 
Birch, and we have just seen the same Turner sold for 3,780/. in the 
sale of Mr. J. Graham’s collection. Linnell’s ‘Hampstead Heath,’ 
1,7432., and ‘ The Woodlands,’ 2,6252. ; Stanfield’s ‘ Wooden Walls of 
Old England,’ 2,8354.; Maclise’s ‘ Author and the Players,’ 7872. 10s., 
and ‘ Bohemian Gipsies,’ 9342. 1os.; Peter Graham’s ‘Cattle Tryst,’ 
1, 5542, and Webster’s ‘ Roast Pig,’ 3,727/. 10s. This was the sensa- 
tion price of the sale, and even the modest artist himself thought it 
an extravagant one, for when he was told what his picture had sold 
for, he bluntly said, ‘ Why the man must be a d d fool!’ There 
was evidently another in the room besides the buyer, Mr. Bolckow, 
who had a fancy for the picture, and liked roast pig, a dish which 
Charles Lamb pronounced of all delicacies the Arinceps obsonium. 

Such high prices were a surprise, but they only foretold those 
that were to surpass them a few years after, when in 1878 the 
famous ‘Monroe Turners’ came to be sold in the Novar collection. 
From these, however, some five Turners had been previously sold at 
Christie’s by Mr. Munro’s executors in 1867 and at considerable 
prices, though the highest was only 3,465/, for the ‘ Modern Italy.’ 
This picture was bought by Mr. Fallows and bought back the 
following year in his sale, by Mr. Butler Johnson, for less money— 
2,961/.,, finally appearing in Novar sale, 1878, when it redeemed 
its transient disfavour by bringing nearly double, viz. 5,250/., being 
bought by Mr. David Price, to take an honourable place in his 
beautiful collection. The other Turner pictures in this sale were 
‘ Ancient Italy,’ 5,460/. ; ‘Campo Vaccino,’ 4,672. 10s. ; ‘St. Mark’s 
Place bv Moonlight,’ 5,460/. ; ‘Van Tromp’s Shallop,’ 5,460/. ; ‘ Rome 
from Mouut Aventine,’ 6,142/., making no less than 32,444/. for six 
pictures. 
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This golden roll of Turner’s has an interest far above that which 
attaches to mere high price, for it tells of an intellectual appreciation 
of landscape in its highest style, the poetic, which at its best Humboldt 
so well named ‘heroic landscape.’ It shows us also how true was 
Turner’s insight in his art when he took Claude for his exemplar, and 
how just his claim to be compared with that master. Indeed, it may 
fairly be said that he was a greater master in his transcripts of 
Nature, stronger, and more profound in his ideal, withal far more 
various in his perception of beauty and choice of subject. Still, it 
must be remembered that Turner was not like Rossini, who refused 
to listen to any music but his own: he looked at Claude’s landscapes 
and admired; and so he did at Gaspar Poussin’s, or he would not 
have painted that admirable picture, ‘The Departure of Venus and 
Adonis for the Chase,’ which weesaw sold for nearly 2,oo0/. in the 
Munro collection. Recurring to the dry test of price, it will be 
observed that whenever master-works of Claude have come up for sale 
at auction they have maintained a high value, as when the two 
famous Altieri pictures were sold in the Leigh Court collection in 
1884 at Christie’s—the ‘Landing of A‘neas’ bringing 3,990/. and 
the ‘Sacrifice to Apollo’ 6,og0/.5 It is true that these prices were 
nearly 2,o00/. less than these two beautiful pictures were sold for 
privately about the year 1810; but they had previously been sold at 
a Custom House auction as ‘unclaimed goods’ to pay expenses for 
1,200/,, the owners not having been informed of their arrival. They 
were recovered, and were afterwards for some years in Mr. Beckford’s 
collection at’ Fonthill, from which they passed through Mr. Hart 
Davis’s hands to Leigh Court. There can, however, be little hesita- 
tion in saying that the call now is for Turner before Claude, and thus 
the English landscape-painter’s works go on rising in value, as was 
seen in the recent sale of Mr. J. Graham’s collection, when the 
‘Antwerp, Van Goyen looking for a subject’ brought 6,825/7. This 
charming sea-piece, which will certainly bring more whenever it comes 
to be sold again, has the additional interest of showing that Turner 
knew Van Goyen too, and respected him. 

Turner’s water-colour drawings were rising in favour quite as 
remarkably as his oil-paintings, but here he is not beyond compare 
as regards the estimate of price, for the works of David Cox, Copley 
Fielding, and De Wint have in several instances fairly rivalled him. 
Thus David Cox in his ‘ Hayfield,’ in the sale of Mr. Quilter’s 
collection, 1875, brought 2,950/.,° above which Turner holds his own 


5 These two fine pictures are now in the collection of Mr. W. C. Quilter, M.P. 

6 For this drawing, ‘The Hayfield,’ Mr. Vokins paid Cox his price, 50 guineas, 
when it was exhibited in the Water-Colour Society in 1850, and so pleased was Cox 
that he insisted upon giving Mr. Vokins another drawing as a present. It is remark- 
able that David Cox’s oil-pictures, which were seldom larger than his drawings, 
brought his highest prices—‘ Peace and War’ (1814 by 24), landscape near Lancaster, 
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with his ‘ Bamborough Castle,’ 3,307/. 1os., in the Gillott sale, bought 
by the late Earl Dudley, the great picture plunger of his time, and 
who on the same occasion bought ‘ Windermere,’ 2,047/. 10s., 
‘ Heidelberg,’ 2,782/. 1os., and ‘Ehrenbreitstein,’ at the same figure. 
These are the highest Turner ever scored, in water-colour. The 
latest prices would seem to show that the direction in which Turner’s 
water-colours advance is towards those of his middle and later 
time, as in the Leech collection, sold recently, those magnificent draw- 
ings of his early time—1800-10—‘ The Falls of the Clyde’ and ‘Snow- 
don,’ went, the first for 1,470¢., the other for 6517. only, both in ex- 
cellent condition, the latter perfect. It was the sale of Mr. Quilter’s 
large collection of water-colours that first brought out the high prices 
of water-colour drawings. Besides the ‘ Hayfield’ and several other 
works of Cox, which brought high prices, from 700 to 1,550 guineas, 
there were fine drawings by G. Cattermole, S. Prout, W. Hunt, whose 
highly finished pieces of still-life and figures went as high as 750 
guineas ; J. F. Lewis, R.A., ‘School at Cairo,’ 1,239/.; ‘ Prayer of 
Faith,’ 1,1762.; ‘ Lilium Auratum,’ 1,060/.; De Wint, ‘ Southall, Notts,’ 
1,732¢. tos., for which the artist had 35 guineas only in 1850; 
Copley Fielding, ‘ Rivaulx Abbey,’ 997¢. 1os., ‘ Loch Awe,’ 8927. 10s., 
which was once an Art Union prize of 85 guineas, and the ‘ Mull of 
Galloway,’ 1,732/. tos., a price more than three times what it 
cost Mr. Quilter. It was an important collection, as the proceeds of 
the sale showed 70,983/. for 417 drawings. And it had the effect 
generally caused of throwing another large collection on the market 
next year, in that of Mr. Albert Levy. But the result was not equally 
successful, and the highest prices reached were for ‘The Skylark,’ 
1,365¢2., ‘Changing Pasture,’ 1.3334 10s., ‘Ulverston Sands,’ 
1,732¢. 10s.—all large drawings by David Cox ; and there have been no 
such prices since for other than Turner drawings, with the exception 
of one by De Wint, ‘ Lancaster,’ belonging to Lord Lonsdale, which 
brought 1,417/. ros. In saying this, however, it must not be omitted 
that some drawings by the late Fred Walker, that most promising 
of any painter of what may be called the pastoral domestic sentiment, 
brought extraordinary prices in the recent sale of Mr. Leech’s col- . 
lection ; as much as 2,000 guineas for the ‘Spring,’ a charming idyll of 

the primrose, one of a set of the Seasons commissioned by Mr. Agnew 

at goo guineas each. And it will be remembered that last year in 

the Graham sale his oil-paintings brought very high prices, ‘ The 

Bathers,’ 2,625/., ‘The Sunny Thames,’ 1,218/., and ‘The Vagrants,’ 

1.8584, which gained something higher than price in the honour of 

a place in the National Gallery. And this was a graceful mark of 

fellow-feeling on the part of the Director, Sir F. W. Burton, him- 

soldiers marching, in the Gillott sale, 3,6012. tos., and ‘Outskirts of a Wood’ (28 by 

36), 2,3152, ‘ Caer Cennen Castle’ (38 by 28), 2,625/. This last was sold in the Levy 

collection, 1876. 
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t self a distinguished water-colour painter and quondam President of 

1 the Society. It was also an appropriate and well-merited tribute to 

, the genius of the artist and the English school. Too much can 

. hardly be done for setting forth the merit of our water-colour 

P painters as inventors who have added immensely to the achievements Hq 

; of art, revealing, with an expression entirely their own, beauties i 

r denied to the severer hand of the oil-painter. And there were brave \ 

: painters of this ilk before our Agamemnon whose lordly prices threw i 

P them into the shade; such pioneers as Dayes, Girtin, Glover, Robson, | 
Cotman, Clennell and Barrett deserve the mark of higher prices than Ml 

; the few guineas they generally stand at in our sales. There are, i 

however, some instances of a worthier appreciation ; Girtin’s views of é 

cathedrals have brought as much as from 115¢. to 1632. of late years il 


in the sales of Mr. Vine, Sir W. Tite, and Mr. Bale. By Glover, ‘A 
View in Borrowdale’ (10412), in the Duke of Hamilton’s sale, 2102. ; } 
by G. Barrett, R.A., several in the Quilter sale went for over 150/. and if 
one for 300 guineas; and so far back as 1863 his ‘Solitude’ brought 
4207. in Mr. Allnutt’s sale, while in 1886 a sunset lake scene sold 
for 2254., in Mr. Addington’s collection. Robson has frequently sold 
for more than 200/., once bringing 283/. for an evening view of 
Durham Cathedral. 

It is the exception in the sales at Christie’s to see anything like 
an historical representative collection of the old English painters in 
water-colour or oil-painting; for this we must go to the National 
collections, where happily they find a heaven amongst the chosen of ty 
those dispersions of the sale-room which afford us such constant i 
interest and instruction. But while we go to the National Gallery 
when an hour can be snatched from the busy hive for ‘silent worship 
of the great of old,’ Christie’s room affords us a view of contemporary 
art which for completeness and piquant interest is not to be found 
elsewhere. From time to time, too, we see noble examples of what ' 
may be called the old masters of our school—Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Richard Wilson—coming from old family 
collections of their time, and sent into the market generally for the 
sake of the enormous gain arising out of the increased appreciation 
awarded by modern taste and culture to the works of these painters. 
All honour to those self-taught men who passed away and left no 
rivals to succeed them in that fifty years of vapid academics and 
decadence that preceded the era of modern painting as we know it. 
That time, about 1842, might well be called the English renaissance, 
and it is remarkable that it was an effort of vast commercial enter- 
prise and large national expenditure upon railways and public build- 
ings; the Houses of Parliament especially giving rise, at the suggestion 
and under the auspices of the Prince Consort as President, to a Fine 
Arts Commission that created a new school of painting and brought 
out men who have left their mark upon the age—Maclise, Dyce, 
Ward, Herbert, Watts. 
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We may not stop to discuss the interchange and conversion of 
energy between art and wealth, but it will be enough to observe 
how great was the impetus given to art-production, as we saw in 
noticing the collections formed by Mr. Bicknell and Mr. Gillott, and 
there were others springing up in every direction where money was 
accumulating. The modern collection of repute is indeed generally 
the creation of wealth rather than of cultivated taste and well- 
informed knowledge, for the plutocrat collector only admires and 
pays; his gallery is furnished for him by the advice of another who 
‘knows a hawk from a hand saw.’ His pictures are always costly, 
he would think nothing of them if they were not; and the collection 
of our nouveau riche is made as rapidly as his fortune, which, though 
great, is not often monumental. 

Two remarkable instances of splendid collections of this kind 
broken up under the hammer of Christie were those of the late Mr. 
Mendel in 1875, followed in 1877 by that of Baron Albert Grant, who 
was the purchaser of some of the most important pictures in the 
Mendel sale. It was truly said by the auctioneers that so many 
masterpieces of the English school had never before been seen in their 
rooms, and it might have been added of the Continental schools also, 
for there were Louis Gallait’s ‘ Vargas taking the Oath,’ 2,677/. 10s., 
and ‘The Last Honours to Egmont and Horn’ (the smaller replica), 
1,1554, besides five works of P. Delaroche, Baron Leys and other 
eminent painters. To name the principal pictures in the Mendel 
collection: W. Collins’ ‘Skittle-players’ sold for 2,415/.; Leslie’s 
‘Scene from Henry the Eighth,’ 1,365/7; P. Nasmyth’s ‘Glen 
Shirah,’ 1,470. ; R. Wilson, ‘ Lake Scene,’ 7352; J. Linnell, ‘ Midday 
Rest,’ 1,365, and ‘Tramps,’ 1,113¢.; Millais’ ‘Jephthah,’ 3,990/., 
and ‘ Chill October,’ 3,255¢.; Frith’s ‘ Boswell’s Lodgings,’ with por- 
traits of Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith, Reynolds, &c., painted 1868, 
4,5672. 1os.; O’Neil’s ‘ Last Moments of Raphael,’ 1,102. ros. ; T. 
Faed, ‘ Wee bit Fractious.’ 1,9957., and ‘Only Herself,’ 1,732. ros. ; 
Landseer’s ‘ Deer Family,’ 3,0452., afterwards sold with some of Lord 
Dudley’s pictures in 1886 for 3,202/. ros., and Turner’s ‘ Venice,’ 
7,350¢. The pictures alone making a total of 101,834/., while the 
statues, other works of art, plate (15,731t/.) and wines (6,239/.) make 
up 150,186/.! Besides this enormous investment thus measured by 
the auction gauge, it is well-known that many fine water-colour 
drawings by Turner and other painters were disposed of previously 
by private sale to Messrs. Agnew for a large sum. The owner of all 
this wealth of art treasures seems to have regarded them much as he 
did his silks and calicoes, and though he may have parted with them 
without regret, it could not have been without profit, as they brought 
much more than they cost; though this, it is sad to think, did not 
save him from the utter ruin that befel him and cut short his life. 
From the wreck of this extraordinary collection came some of the 
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best pictures in the Baron Albert Grant’s sale, styled ‘The Kensington 
House Gallery,’ as Mr. Mendel’s was ‘ The Manley Hall Gallery’ ; the 
one huge pile was soon mingled with the bricks of Babylon, and the 
other with its fine gardens was turned into a people’s palace for the 
Metropolis of Manufacture. The noticeable pictures in Baron Grant’s 
collection were—Leader’s ‘ Mountain Solitude,’ 5357; C. R. Leslie’s 
‘Falstaff personating the King,’ 1,522/. 10s., which cost over 2,000 
guineas; Goodall’s ‘ Head of the House at Prayer,’ 1,203/. 105.; 
Calderon’s ‘Queen of the Tournament,’ 6457; Stanfield’s ‘ Lago di 
Garda,’ 1,532/.; ‘ Morning of the Wreck,’ 2,687/. ros., and ‘ Roveredo,’ 
2,520/., which cost him 4,000 guineas ; ‘ George Herbert of Bemerton,’ 
by W. Dyce, R.A., 1,092. ; three fine works of John Phillip—*‘ Scotch 
Baptism,’ 1,57524.; ‘Spanish Flower Girl,’ 1,890¢., and ‘La Loteria 
Nacional,’ 3,150/., which it was said cost him 4,000 guineas; Ary 
Scheffer’s ‘Hebe,’ 1,438¢. 1os.; a landscape by old Linnell, 1,522/. 
ros., and ‘Milking Time,’ 1,396/. 1os.; ‘St. Francis preaching to 
the Birds,’ by H. S. Marks, R.A., 1,1554; ‘ Charles V. at Yuste,’ 
by A. Elmore, R.A., 1,260/.; four fine works of Millais—‘ Winter 
Fuel,’ 1,7854,; ‘Scotch Firs,’ 1,8374. 10s.; ‘Victory, O Lord,’ 
2,0472. 10s.; ‘Knight Errant,’ 1,522/.; Frith’s ‘ Boswell’s Lodgings,’ 
which brought such a tremendous price in the Mendel sale, went for 
more than a thousand less. Landseer’s ‘ Otter Hunt,’ painted originally 
for Lord Aberdeen, brought the highest of all, 5,9322. 10s., and the 205 
pictures and drawings gave a total of 106,262/., making the extra- 
ordinary average of nearly 520/. These are prices that may seem 
to be extravagantly high’ for modern pictures, even of such first-rate 
quality, but it must be remembered that in these forced sales it is 
the exception to find prices exceed those often paid in private sale; 
and it was proved that the limit had not been touched when, in the 
sale of some capital works of Landseer, only three years after, belong- 
ing to the late Mr. Coleman, of Stoke Park, much higher prices 
were reached. ‘ Well-bred Sitters,’ Landseer’s pet dogs and himself 
painting, sold for 5,250/.; and one of his grandest works, ‘Man 
proposes, God disposes,’ the bears tearing the relics of Franklin and 
his companion Arctic voyagers, 6,615¢.;7 while a large crayon 
drawing of ‘A Stag pursued by a Deerhound’ brought 5,250/. 
Stanfield’s ‘ Battle of Roveredo’ sold for nearly a thousand more 
than it brought in the Grant sale, and his ‘ Pic du Midi,’ 2,6772. ros., 
precisely the sum it fetched in the Bicknell sale in 1863. These 
two fine pictures were bought for the Gallery of Holloway College 
as well as the Landseer ‘ Bears,’ and on the same occasion that most 
interesting picture by Millais of ‘The Princes in the Tower,’ for 
close upon 4,000/. (3,990¢.). The purchase of these and many other 


7 This is the highest as yet reached at auction, the nearest being 6,510/. for the 
«Monarch of the Glen,’ bought by Mr. Eaton, M.P., in the sale of Lady Otho Fitz 
gerald’s pictures at Christie’s, 1884. 
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fine examples of modern painting, to the extent of about 100,000/., 
by Mr. Holloway as part of his scheme for the education of women, 
is a most remarkable sign of the necessity felt for providing fine 
works of art in the promotion of special study and general culture; 
and this, it must be remembered, by a gallery which may be con- 
sidered a public institution. 

It remains to be said of the development of modern art, as shown 
in sales by auction, that there have been some collections devoted 
specially to the works of painters who have struck out a path outside 
the academic territory. And, strange to say, it was not the leaders of 
public taste who first took up these artists, and of course, ¢hen, it was 
not the picture-dealers, for their métier is to see which way the wind 
sets, and the time was to come when the new school and the peculiar 
painters would have their public, and command considerable prices in 
the auction-room. ‘The first man to buy the Preraphaelite essays of, 
young Millais was not a dilettante; he was a simple unpretending 
person, who happened to have a fortune thrust upon him by that 
popular domestic comfort, ‘Godfrey’s Cordial.’ This Mr. Godfrey 
Windus bought the ‘Isabella,’ ‘Mariana of the Moated Grange,’ 
‘Ophelia,’ and several smaller works. It is true he put them up 
pretty soon at Christie’s in 1862; ‘Isabella’ was knocked down for 
682/. 10s., ‘ Mariana’ 383/., ‘Ophelia’ 7982, the only one that was 
sold, and this to Mr. Graves for engraving. ‘The ‘Isabella,’ better 
known as ‘ The Kick,’ was afterwards sold by his executors at Christie’s, 
1868, for 420/., but to a dealer, and in 1875 it appears again at 
Christie’s and sells for 892¢. 10s.. Then it’ becomes the property of 
the Fine Arts Society, and is sold to Mr. lonides for 1,400/. ; finally it 
comes up at Christie’s in 1883 and is sold for 1,102/. ros., and passes 
to an honourable resting place in the Liverpool Corporation Gallery. 
Sic vos 





Mr. Windus bought it of the young painter for 150 guineas 
non vobis, the now eminent Academician can say, but happily not ‘adit 
alter honores. ‘The ‘Mariana’ was sold at the same time for 850/. 10s. 
and ‘St. Martin’s Summer’ for 1,3657. Then there was another heretic 
buyer in a Mr. Plint, who purchased * The Carpenter’s Shop,’ ‘ The 
Proscribed Royalist,’ and ‘The Black Brunswicker,’ and whatever he 
gave for them, it was certainly less than they brought when sold at 
Christie’s after the death of Mr. Plint, which was, ‘ Carpenter’s Shop,’ 
5514. (sold again last year for 892/. 10s.), ‘ Proscribed Royalist,’ 5512., 
‘Black Brunswicker,’ 8197. Mr. Plint soon bought Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s ‘ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple’ at a large price, it 
was said 7,o00/. ‘This was afterwards sold privately to Mr. Matthews, 
in whose fine collection it remains. Mr. Windus had the ‘ Scapegoat,’ 
painted 1854, which was sold at Christie’s by him for 4987. 15s. in 
1862, and it has just recently appeared at the same place with the 


‘Valentine and Sylvia’ and ‘The Awakened Conscience,’ all three 


belonging to Sir T. Fairbairn. ‘The ‘Scapegoat’ was knocked down 
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at 1,4172. 10s., the § Valentine and Sylvia,’ 1,050/., and the ‘Awakened 
Conscience,’ 1054. These were prices that cannot be said to evince a 
high increasing ratio, and as regards the last-named picture, which 
was painted expressly for Sir. T. Fairbairn, the evidence of price 
spoke volumes, and said pretty plainly that art cannot be put to 
preach on unpleasant things in an ugly form. In this way the auction- 
room can sometimes administer a wholesome corrective. Still more 
remarkable in this connection was the collection formed by the late 
Mr. W. Graham, another very plain-sailing lover of pictures, without 
any pretensions to transcendentalism in any direction, unless it were 
for the pictures he collected, and these were almost entirely the works 
of Millais, Holman Hunt, Rossetti, Burne Jones, and Fred Walker, as 
modern painters, with a large collection of pictures by the old masters, 
chiefly of the early Italian schools. Of Sir John Millais’ early works 
there were two important examples—‘ The Vale of Rest’ (the nun and 
lay sister digging a grave in the evening light), which brought the 
large sum of 3,150/., and was bought against all our dealers and 
amateurs foran American collector. The other was a picture called 
‘Apple Blossoms’—young ladies seated and reposing under apple 
trees in an orchard—exhibited in the same year, 1859. For this only 
one bid was made of 1,000 guineas, and at this the hammer fell. 
This was a price quite 4o00/. less than it sold for before, in 1876. Of 
less importance, but very charming in sentiment and in the painting, 
was a small picture painted in 1855, a year before ‘ Autumn Leaves,’ 
of a blind beggar girl led by her little sister, playing an accordion, 
on some village green shining in the brightest summer sunlight, with 
a rainbow in the sky. This pathetic little picture brought a worthy 
price—830 guineas. There was also an excellent copy by Miss 
Solomon of ‘The Carpenter’s Shop.’ By Holman Hunt there were 
small replicas of his ‘ Light of the World’ and ‘ The Scapegoat.’ 

Of Dante Rossetti’s art it was quite a representative collection, 
containing thirty drawings and pictures, and including some of his 
capital works, such as ‘ Dante at the Bier of Beatrice’ (1,050/.), 
‘ Beata Beatrice’ (1,207/. 1os.), ‘La Ghirlandata’ (1,050/.), ‘ Found’ 
(7562.), ‘Ecce Ancilla Domini’ (8404, for the National Gallery), 
‘Mariana’ (6612.) It was equally remarkable for representing Mr. 
Burne Jones, of whose works, decorative and pictorial, there were 
thirty-four, including the decorated pianoforte. The large and much 
increased prices obtained for these were a sufficient and convincing 
answer to those carping critics who complain that Mr. Burne Jones’ art 
is borrowed from the great of old. The ‘Chant d’Amour’ (3,207¢. 1os.), 
‘Laus Veneris’ (2,677. tos.), ‘The Feast of Peleus’ (9452.), and the 
‘Days of Creation’—six panels (1,732/. 1os.)—with several others, 
selling at more than 700 guineas; the whole of the modern part of the 
collection coming to nearly 50,o00/., while the old master pictures 
came to 23,409/. Another Mr. Graham, who was an uncle, also had 
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a similar liking for the pictures of Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. Rossetti, and 
for the early works of Sir John Millais. In his collection, sold at 
Christie’s this season, there were ‘Sir Isumbras at the Ford,’ by 
Millais (1,3652.), ‘Venus Verticordia,’ by Rossetti (472/. 10s., sold 
in 1885 for 577¢. 1os.), and by Burne Jones, ‘Pandora’ (5772. 10s.); 
‘Fides’ (462/., sold in 1885 for 5672. 10s.), ‘Sperantia’ (672/.) These 
belonged to a set of decorative panels in tempera, representing the 
Virtues, originally bought by Mr. Ellis, the well-known collector of 
rare books. This Mr. Graham, who, like his nephew, was a great 
Glasgow merchant, and lived in a castle yclept Skelmorlie, had a 
more liberal feeling for pictures; and many years before his death 
had paid the highest price ever known then (6,615/.) for the beauti- 
ful Gainsborough portrait piece of ‘The Sisters,’ the Misses Ramus, 
which we saw sold the other day for 9,975/. to Mr. Agnew. His 
four fine Turner pictures also brought large prices, the ‘ Mercury and 
Argus,’ 3,780/., the ‘Antwerp Van Goyen,’ 6,825/.; the collection 
of ninety-five pictures making a total of 62,2972. 17s. 

Striking as are these records of the demands of modern taste, as 
told by the high prices and the enormous sums expended upon col- 
lections of pictures largely the work of living artists of repute, who 
show every sign of keeping up the supply, it is remarkable that the 
fathers of the school, Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Wilson, are far more highly esteemed than ever they were in their 
own time. And that this is not a mere success of esteem out of any 
dutiful regard, but from a downright supremacy of their own, un- 
questioned and undeniable in all and every artistic consideration, 
is to be admitted upon the same evidence of price. ‘Their works 
come into the auction-room comparatively seldom, chiefly because 
family portraits are the last things parted with under the pressing 
exigencies of meum and tuum. When we come to look back upon 
the auction sales of Sir Joshua’s pictures in his lifetime, it is to find that 
some of his noblest works brought prices lower than Turner’s, and 
have since been sold for prices far above anything ever paid for the 
best of Turner’s pictures. For example, the picture of ‘ Garrick 
between Tragedy and Comedy’ was actually sold by Lord Halifax in 
1782 at Christie’s for 262/. 1os.; it passed into the Angerstein collec- 
tion, and remained in the family until recently, when it was sold 
privately for a sum which rumour says was about 15,o00/., and rests 
in a place worthy of its high merit amongst the fine pictures in the 
gallery of Lord Rothschild. Another famous work of Sir Joshua’s, ‘ Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse,’ painted for M. de Calonne, Ambassador 
of France, as a commission at 800 guineas, and one of the sixteen 
splendid pictures he sent to the Exhibition of 1784, a picture of which 
Tom Taylor justly says, in the Life of Reynolds, ‘outshone all the 
other pictures of the day as completely as its original surpassed all her 
compeers of the stage,’ was actually sold in the auction-room of Messrs. 
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Skinner & Dyke, in Spring Gardens, for 320/., more than 500/. less than 
the price paid to Sir Joshua, notwithstanding that the great painter 
was then dead. It was bought by a Mr. W. Smith, M.P., a frequent 
buyer in the sales of that day, and he sold it to Mr. G. Watson Taylor, 
whose pictures came under Christie’s hammer in 1823, and-then this 
noble work brought a worthier price, 1,837/. ros., being bought by 
Earl Grosvenor to become the great ornament of the magnificent 
gallery of Grosvenor House, the Duke of Westminster’s. 

For the sake of illustrating the point of increased and increasing 
value of pictures of this high stamp, it might be said that they are to 
be estimated, not by units, but tens of thousands, in the same category 
with those prices recently paid for masterpieces of Raphael, Rubens, 
and Vandyck. Pictures by Sir Joshua of this mark are not likely 
to come to an auction competition; there was a fine one in the 
Blenheim Palace collection—‘The Fortune Teller’—but it was 
amongst those which could readily be disposed of, and probably at a 
higher price than by open competition, and the sum paid for it by 
Sir C. Tenant is known to have been something in five figures. Then 
it occurred only quite lately that the famous Sir Joshua portrait- 
piece of the Ladies Waldegrave was sent to Christie’s by the then 
owner, Lord Carlingford, and duly advertised for sale. But when it 
came to the point the picture was withdrawn and disposed of by private 
contract, through Messrs. Agnew, for a very large sum—it has been said 
13,500/.—to Mr. D. Thwaites. This picture was in the great Strawberry 
Hill sale, 1842, by George Robins of grandiloquent memory, when the 
Lord Waldegrave of that day dispersed all Horace Walpole’s treasures, 
except the family portraits by Sir Joshua, which were bought in. Here 
‘The Ladies Waldegrave’ figures for 5777. 10s. only, while the por- 
trait of Maria, Lady Waldegrave, who became Duchess of Gloucester, 
brought 7357. Sir Joshua’s works began to find favour in the auction 
room at the sale of Lady Thomond’s pictures, to whom, as his niece, 
he Jeft them. Most of these sold at from roo/. to 500/., some fine 
pictures for less, as ‘Contemplation’ (Mrs. Stanhope), 1527. ‘The 
Snake in the Grass,’ 535/., sold afterwards (1828) by Lord Carysfort 
at Christie’s for 1,260/. The highest was 1,575¢. for ‘ The Shepherds,’ 
of the Oxford window, bought by Lord Normanton, who was the buyer 
of most of the set, and they are still in the present Earl’s collection at 
Somerley. In 1850, the ‘ Miss Bowles,’ with her little dog, sells for 
1,0712. to the Marquis of Hertford, who afterwards, in the sale of the 
poet Rogers’ collection, 1856, bought ‘ The Strawberry Girl,’ 2,205/., 
and again added to his gallery in 1859 the ‘ Mrs. Hoare Nursing her 
Infant,’ 2,6772. In the Rogers’ sale ‘The Mob Cap’ only brought 
819/., and was sold again at Christie’s within three years, when Earl 
Dudley bought it for 1,1554, and it was subsequently sold privately 
to Mr. D. Thwaites for a very much larger sum. When the family 
portraits belonging to Colonel Morris were sold at Christie’s in 1873, 
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the portrait of Mrs. Morris was bought by Mr. Wentworth Beaumont 
for 3,622/. In the next year Mr. Bentley’s ‘Mrs. Hartley and Child’ 
brought 2,520/., and was soon afterwards sold privately at a much 
higher price to Lord Rothschild. The only other high auction price 
is that paid for the ‘Mrs. Stanhope as Contemplation,’ the beauti- 
ful engraved picture, in the Munro sale, 1878, which was bought for 
the Baroness Alphonse de Rothschild at 3,150/. 

Of Gainsborough’s portraits and landscapes we named some im- 
portant sales, but there remains to be noticed the portrait of Mrs. 
Sheridan, the beautiful Miss Linley whom Sir Joshua painted as 
St. Cecilia in the lovely picture at Bowood, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe’s. ‘This portrait belonged to Mr. George Grote, and was sold at 
Christie’s, 1872, for 3,150¢ But ail prices were surpassed by the 
memorable sale of the picture of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire 
in the Wynn Ellis collection at 10,605/. An extraordinary sensation 
was created by the exhibition of this picture, when Christie’s rooms 
were besieged by crowds of rank and fashion for a whole week and 
St. James’s Square was blocked with carriages, while the sale proved 
a most exciting affair. Notwithstanding the disputed authenticity of 
the picture, and the fact that it was a much bepainted picture, and 
had never been esteemed by its owner as worth so very much more 
than he paid for it—viz. 60 guineas—it was said that Lord Dudley 
was determined to buy it. And it has since become known that he 
gave a commission of 10,000 guineas for it, and that sum was bid 
against Mr. Agnew, when he surpassed it by 100 guineas. The nine 
days’ wonder of the picture being stolen in the night and never re- 
covered is too well known to be told again. This most notorious 
picture of the greatest /ionne of her day flashed upon the town like 
a comet, and like that cosmic conglomeration vanished. 

Hogarth was so little thought of in his day, except by a few such 
admirers as David Garrick and Mr. Lane, that he could not find 
purchasers of his pictures, and as there was no place of exhibition 
but the sign-painters’ market in Harp Alley, Shoe Lane, which he was 
above resorting to, he invented a sort of auction of his own, and also 
raffled some of his works. It was advertised in the London Datly 
Fost that this auction would take place at ‘The Golden Head,’ 
Leicester Fields. ‘This was his own house, over the door of which he 
placed a bust of Vandyck cut out of pieces of cork by himself and gilt. 
The biddings were not oral, but entered in a book opposite each 
picture, with the price offered and the name of the bidder. On the 
day of sale, he requested, as his room was small, that no one would 
come but the bidders, and the sale was to be managed by a clock 
that struck every five minutes. When this clock, which acted like 
the hammer of an auctioneer, struck at five minutes after twelve, 
the first picture was sold. Then the next followed in five minutes, 
and so on with the whole. ‘The set of six, ‘‘The Harlot’s Progress,’ 
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sold for fourteen guineas each (887. 4s.) ; ‘ The Rake’s Progress,’ eight, 
at twenty-two guineas (184/. 16s.) ‘These were bought by Alderman 
Beckford, the father of Vathek Beckford; but four of ‘The Harlot’s 
Progress’ were lost when Fonthill Abbey was burnt in 1755; the 
remaining two were sold at Christie’s in 1878 in the Munro sale 
for 546/. Alderman Beckford sold ‘The Rake’s Progress’ set 
at Christie’s to Sir John Soane in 1802 for 598/. 1os., and they are 
in the museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Here, too, are the 
set of four, ‘The Election,’ which Sir John Soane bought at 
Christie’s in 1823, at the sale of David Garrick’s effects by the 
widow after his death, for 1,732¢ tos. It was this set that 
Hogarth raffled at two guineas the chance; but, though a few sub- 
scribers put down their names, they cared so little about the pictures 
that on the day named no one came but Garrick, probably the 
busiest man in London. Hogarth was angry at this slight, and 
Garrick refused to throw the dice alone, but yielded at last, and went 
through the formality of casting, and of course the pictures were 
then his at the price of his chance. But Garrick had too much 
sympathy for the painter and too generous a spirit to allow such a 
bargain to be struck. He hurried home and wrote a note to Hogarth, 
saying he could not allow himself to possess works of such value and 
which he admired so much without acquitting his conscience of the 
obligation he felt due to the painter, and therefore he had placed to 
his credit at his banker’s two hundred guineas, which would remain 
there at the disposal of his heirs if it were not accepted by himself. 
Garrick knew Hogarth was so proud that he would have sent back a 
cheque. Poor Hogarth had to endure the same mortification at the 
neglect of a far finer set of his works, the ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,’ at 
his auction in 1750. He had these framed in fine ‘Carlo Maratti 
frames’ at a cost of four guineas each, but even this decoration did not 
attract the bidders on the day of sale; and it would seem that only 
one did actually attend, as ‘ all picture dealers’ were rigidly excluded, 
and this was Mr. Lane. He was too liberal to take advantage of 
this, and he proposed to extend the time for an hour, while he would 
raise his bid from 120/. to guineas; but no one else came, and 
Hogarth then proudly said, ‘Sir, I wish you joy of your purchase, and 
I hope it is an agreeable one.’ He begged one promise, which was 
that his pictures might never be touched by the ‘cleaners’ and 
never be sold without his knowledge. Mr. Lane accordingly re- 
fused all offers made, and bequeathed the pictures to his nephew, 
Colonel Cawthorne. This gentleman had them put up at Christie’s 
in 1792, when they were ‘ bought in’ at 955/. 10s., and again in 
1796, probably at a lower sum. But in the next year they were 
offered at Christie’s and bought by Mr. J. J. Angerstein for 1,050/., 
afterwards passing with his collection to the National Gallery. 
Pictures or portraits by Hogarth do not often come up at Christie’s, 
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but when they do it is to show a decided rise in value. The little 
portrait (1514 by 14%) of himself at his easel, sold by Mr. Willett at 
Christie’s, 1869, brought 378/. for the National Portrait Gallery; and 
the portrait of Mrs. Hogarth in the same sale, 3517. In 1874, Sir 
Arthur Helps sold at Christie’s ‘ Recruits before Justices Shallow and 
Silence’ for 390/., and in the same season were sold by Lord Charle- 
mont, whose grandfather bought them of Hogarth, ‘The Lady’s Last 
Stake,’ 1,5854. ros., and ‘The Gate of Calais,’ 945/., bought for the 
National Gallery. In the sale of the Leigh Court collection by 
Sir Philip Miles, in 1884, the portrait of Miss Fenton, afterwards 
Duchess of Bolton, as ‘ Polly Peachum,’ brought 840/.; and the life- 
size sketch in oils of ‘The Shrimp Girl’ was bought for the National 
Gallery at 262/. ros. 

Hogarth was terribly angry against the taste for the old masters 
—‘the Black Masters,’ as he was pleased to call them—and when 
he was painting the picture of ‘The Lady’s Last Stake,’ for which 
“Lord Charlemont paid him r1oo/., Sir Richard Grosvenor (afterwards 
the first Earl) gave him a commission for a picture of ‘Sigismunda 
mourning over the heart of her murdered lover Guiscardo,’ upon the 
same terms. But Hogarth, observing that a picture of this subject, 
attributed to Correggio, sold for 4042, in the sale of Sir Luke 
Schaub’s collection in 1758, to Sir T. Seabright, determined to charge 
the same price for his own work. This led to Sir R. Grosvenor 
declining to take the picture; but Hogarth was firm, and kept it till 
he died, leaving strict injunctions to his wife never to part with it 
for less than s5o00/. And she faithfully obeyed as his loving wife 
and the daughter of a painter, Sir James Thornhill. Alas! that when 
she died the picture was sold to Boydell for fifty-six guineas. But 
poetic justice was done to the painter, for his picture is now with 
his finest works in the National Gallery, having been bequeathed by 
the late Mr. Anderdon. 

The sales of pictures by the old masters offer a wide field of 
interest abounding in curious discoveries and strange vicissitudes of 
ownership and value, with great variety of historical relations. Any 
attempt to deal with these, however, must be deferred to some future 


occasion. 
GEORGE REDFORD. 











THE GREATER GODS OF OLYMPOS. 
III. 


ATHENE. 
I. RANK oF ATHENE IN THE OLYMPIAN THEARCHY. 


THE greatness of the Homeric Athené cannot be adequately estimated 
from a mere consideration of her rank among the other gods. Still 
there are certain indications which show that prerogatives of pre- 
cedence were assigned to her. 

The most remarkable of them is that in the Olympian Assembly 
she had a place by the side of Zeus. Whether it was on his right 
hand or on his left is not expressly stated, but the place of highest 
honour would be on the right, and was probably assigned to Heré. 
The occasion on which the precedence of Athené over other deities is 
indicated is the visit of Thetis, in answer to an invitation, at v. roo of 
Zi. xxiv., where we are told that in a full Assembly (98) she seated 
herself next to Zeus, Athené making way for her. It is the only case 
of Olympian precedence expressly recorded in the Poems. 

There is also a singular occasion, on which Athené takes into her 
own hands the police of Olympos, and this apparently with general 
approval. After the order of neutrality, backed with menaces, from 
Zeus, has been issued, Arés, having learned the death of his son 
Ascalaphos, calls for his chariot and puts on his armour, that he may 
repair to Troas and avenge him. He is prepared to face whatever 
penalties Zeus fhay impose upon him (//. xx. 110-22). But Athené, to 
avert such a catastrophe, ‘moved with strong fear on behalf of all the 
gods,’ rushes after him, strips him of his arms, and, reproaching him 
as utterly mad, sets him down in his seat again (121-42). The 
proceeding, of which there is no other example in the Poems, appears 
to be recounted as one perfectly normal on her part, and it seems to 
bear testimony to her, remarkable ascendency. 

There is one among her titles which I will here notice as it 
appears to bear upon her elevated station in the Olympian Court. 
While the epithet Audistos, distinctly applied to Zeus, is also dis- 
tinctively given to Agamemnon as head of the community of men, 
so in the feminine (Audis¢é) it is used for Pallas Athené, and for her 
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only, among the deities that surround the throne. This is the more 
remarkable because, on the two occasions when it is employed (J/. iv. 
515, Od. iii. 378), it is combined with theremarkable title Zritogeneia. 
This word is of uncertain construction; but it may mean head-born, 
according to a derivation marked by Liddell and Scott as dubious, 
from ¢rito, an archaic word meaning the head. On this, without any 
too positive assumption it may be observed as follows. 

1. There is no other derivation for the epithet supported by the 
smallest amount of evidence. 

2. To assign a local title to Athené would be certainly out of 
harmony with the Homeric scheme and scale of the character. 

3. In the Olympian system Athené alone, in her generation of 
deities, has no mother. 

4. The reproaches of Arés to Zeus in //. v. 874-80 have for their 
object to fasten upon Zeus an exclusive or special responsibility for 
having brought into existence a troublesome goddess, and they would 
be wholly wanting in sense had Athené sprung in the ordinary form 


from a double parentage. This idea is most clearly shown inv. 880:— 





oe “x 2 ~e 240 3 
ETEl AVTUY EyYetvao TALO ALonAoy. 


Itseems difficult here to give to aufos any other sense than that of 
solus. A specialty of fatherhood in some shape is, then, undeniably 
Homeric. This being so, it is worth while to observe that the word 
Trito is expressly expounded as head by the author of the hymn- 
fragment xxviii. 4, with apparent reference to //. v. 880 :— 

Tpitoyery,, tiv adtos éyetvato pytieta Zed¢ 

aspvigs &x xegadigs. 
‘The Trito-born, whom Zeus himself produced from his august head.’ 
Such are the lofty ascriptions of Homer to this transcendent goddess. 

It may be worth while further to notice the fact that, while Apollo 
sometimes takes the aigis in hand on the command of Zeus, it is 
always assumed spontaneously by Athené, and this even when she is in 
company with Heré (//. ii. 447, v. 738; Od. xxii. 297). Her thunder- 
ing, in concert with Heré, for the honour of Agamemnon (//. xi. 45), 
is an act analogous to this use of the aigis. ‘ 

As the amount of power possessed is in some degree a measure of 
rank and station, it may be well to refer here to two passages in the 
Odyssey. In book xvi. 260-5, she and Zeus are the deities whom 
neither men nor the other gods can withstand :— 

@te xar Gdhors 
avdpact te xpatéovet xar abavdtotat Ocotary. 
In the second passage, Od. iv. 752-3, Eurukleia exhorts Penelopé in 


her grief to pay solemnly to Athené, for that goddess could save her 
husband, ay, even from death :— 


% yap xév pty Exetta xa) 2x Oavdtoww cadcat. 
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If, as seems probable, the passage speaks of deliverance from a death 
in the course of nature, 1 am not aware that an ascription so high is 
ever made to any other deity. 


II. CHARACTER OF ATHENE. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to describe in a single word the 
base, or leading idea, of the Homeric Athené. The shortest account, 
perhaps, that can be given of her so as to convey a living idea is that 
she is the Olympian reflection of Odysseus. Like him she is 
polutropos ; many-sided, and full of resource. Like his, her purpose 
is of iron, her methods are of the material, be it hard or soft, best 
adapted to the purpose whatever it may be. Like him, she can- 
not be small, she must be large, but she may be either true or 
untrue as the occasion requires. Like though even beyond him, she 
is full of forethought, has no waste of power, is always in measure, never 
in excess. In fact, these types of character are so wedded to one 
another that we may go a long way with the absolute parallel before 
we reach those points, as it were upon the fringe of each, where the 
lines diverge; where the human would pass from consummate art into 
exaggeration, if it were absolutely assimilated to the divine. In him, 
as a man, limitation is necessary; in her, it is less traceable, as to her 
relations with the earth and man, than in any other deity. Though he 
never fails, yet he may put up with a drawn battle, as in the Games. 
Her success, from a practical point of view, is always assured. The 
culminating threat of Zeus to the assembled gods (//. viii. 18-27) 
is forthwith softened down for her (39, 40). Odysseus is, in more 
than one case, carried away by passion into pure error of judgment 
with destructive consequences. ‘The nearest approach to error that I 
can find in the conduct of Pallas is in the eighth Iliad. It is in the 
case where Zeus, having laid down (v. ro) the rule of rigid neutrality, 
proceeds himself to fill the Trojans with strength and spirit (335). 
Remembering her own services to her sire, Zeus, in the case of 
Heracles, she cannot repress her feminine jealousy, nor endure his 
showing such an amount of subserviency to Thetis (360-70). Hence 
a second time she joins with Heré in the magnificent descent of 
the chariot; which, perceived by Zeus from Ida, leads to a message 
of portentous menace aggravated by its being conveyed from the 
mouth of Iris (413-24). But even here the extorted proposal to 
give way is put into the mouth of Heré, and is only accepted by Pallas 
in silence. Thus she is kept in the shade, and escapes from direct 
personal disparagement. 

She has no grace, but much tact. She is not, except in jealousy, 
womanish; but she never wholly ceases to be feminine; never is 
she rough or coarse in her dealings with men. She never enters 
personally, like Heré, into collision with Zeus. The reproach against 
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Heré by her husband, that she would like to eat Priam and his 
children raw (iv. 35), is one that would be utterly incongruous if ad- 
dressed to Athené. ‘The incessant activity of the intellect of Athené 
is indicated by a line of frequent recurrence which has no analogue 
in the case of any other deity (Od. ii. 382, 393, vi. 112, e¢ a/.):— 


20 abt GAR ivénae Osa yhavzdrtg "AOZy. 


She is perpetually thinking of the affairs and interests of those she 
cares for, when they are themselves unmindful; and she makes provi- 
sion for them by unsolicited as well as by solicited intervention. 

She never enters into mere contests of the tongue, never wastes a 
word. Athené of the flashing eye presents to us a marked contrast 
between the different internal centres of responsible action. Her in- 
tellect is a bow always strung; it is ever ready and alive; but her emo- 
tional nature is as constantly under bit and bridle. ‘The worst threats 
of Zeus do not stir any passion, not even fear; they are received 
with a low murmur (//. iv. 20) or in silence (viii. 436). She is 
only bored or vexed (¢etiemené) at the obstacle placed for the moment 
in the way of her plans. With so much power, and such regulation 
of it, it is in her nature to inspire the human mind with a degree of 
faith and confidence, of which we have no other equally striking 
example. The trust of Odysseus in his divine patroness is immovable 
and is also commonly without bounds. In Q4d. xiii. 390 he is ready 
with her aid to face the suitors if three hundred strong. When in 
Od. xv. Telemachos has carefully detailed the full number, which is 
108, and has proposed that they shall seek for aid against this over- 
whelming force (247-57), Odysseus, with the very finest irony, bids 
him reflect whether Athené, with Zeus her father, will suffice, or 
whether he will look out for some defender other than these (260). 
These two are they, replies the emboldened Telemachos, who prevail 
against both mortals and immortals. Thus she is allied with Zeus 
in supremacy of power, and is felt to act from the same level. With 
her acts, as with those of Apollo, Zeus is from time to time associated ; 
sometimes on a footing of equality (Od. xx. 42), sometimes as if 
Zeus were only second, and she the principal in the action (xvi. 292). 
And the Poet has given us various indications in the same direction. 

On the other hand, it is the character of Athené which, on 
account of its elaborate magnificence and enormous force, illustrates 
most of all the moral weakness of the Olympian system. While in 
her the conception of power is expanded and elevated to the very 
highest point, and while she is far above the influence of the mere 
passions of sense, there is on the other hand a striking absence of 
the purely moral element from her character. Divine government 
in Homer is a thing generally good; but it is much better than the 
divine personages. Athené’s large share in it is operative in both 
the Poems for the cause of righteousness, and yet, in her character, 
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neither truth as such, nor any fervid love as such, is to be found. 
She could not speak the noble sentiment of Achilles (//. ix. 312), 
who hated the dissembler like the gates of hell. Neither is there 
manifested in her that element of parental gentleness, by which 
Odysseus had always been directed in the administration of sovereign 
power (Od. ii. 46-7) over his kingdom. 

She may be excused for resenting the pliability of Zeus to the 
counsels of Thetis (sup.), because it entailed a postponement of 
triumph for the righteous cause, in which she had both a lofty and 
also (xxiv. 29) a meaner interest. She may be forgiven the taunt 
(in Z/. v. 420-5) against the wounded Aphrodité, on the ground that 
that base impersonation always deserves rebuke. When she joins 
with Poseidon and Heré in resisting the compassionate desire of the 
Olympians generally for the rescue of Hector’s body from indignity, 
it is more difficult to shield her, for it seems to admit of no explana- 
tion except that which the Poet assigns to it; she still implacably 
cherishes the remembrance of mortification felt at the judgment of 
Paris, and extends it from Paris to his family: in common, it is true, 
with Heré, but then that character is constructed in every sense on 
a lower level. The majestic Pallas, we see, condescends to cherish 
the smallest jealousies of women. And if on the one hand this is a 
serious descent from the elevated type, it is on the other a pointed 
exhibition of the lively manner in which Homer established reci- 
procal communication between the natures of the deity and of man. 
On the other hand it is material to remark that it is the agency of 
Pallas in the government of men, which gives the Poet scope for the 
exhibition of the loftiest among all the features of his or of any 
theology, namely the close and inward personal relation between a 
divinity and the individual human soul. It is impossible, so far as 
I know, to find any parallel for the attitude of Athené in relation to 
the Odysseus of the later Odyssey, without searching the pages of 
Scripture, and especially the unrivalled treasures of the Psalms. 
These indeed rise as far above the Homeric picture, as heaven is 
above earth. Still there is a likeness, and that likeness is not, I 
believe, to be found elsewhere in the records of antiquity. 

It is a likeness of closeness, not of tenderness. ‘There are multi- 
tudes of verses in the Psalms that may suitably be applied to the 
care of Pallas Athené for Odysseus. ‘He will not suffer thy foot to 
be moved; and He that keepeth thee will not sleep. Behold, He that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord Himself is 
thy keeper: He is thy defence upon thy right hand. O Lord God, 
thou strength of my health; thou hast covered my head in the day 
of battle.’ In ceaseless care, the watchful eye, the constant supply 
of strength, the baffling or prostration of enemies, the ready sugges- 
tion of wise resources ; in all these the Homeric Athené, following the 
path of her chosen ones, and hanging over them in shadow, disclosed 
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to them when necessary, but not less their friend when undisclosed, 
exhibits to us a marvellous type, wholly without analogue, I believe, 
in classical literature. 

And yet her love is a love without tenderness or softness. It is 
the careful conscientious tutor, as compared with the gentle mother. 
The care and previsions of Athené are directed to the warding off of 
enemies and to the supply of strength for mind and body. She does 
not rear in man the graces which spring from love, and which attract 
love. I cite a few other verses from the Psalms pitched in a key which 
is never sounded by the voice of Athené. ‘Keep me as the apple of 
an eye: hide me under the shadow of thy wings. The Lord is my 
shepherd: therefore can I lack nothing. He shall feed me in a 
green pasture; and lead me forth beside the waters of comfort. He 
shall convert my soul: and bring me forth in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his Name’s sake. O taste and see how gracious the Lord is. 
Hold thee still in the Lord, and abide patiently upon him; but 
grieve not thyself at him whose way doth prosper,, at the man that 
doeth after evil counsels’ (Ps. xxxvii. 7). These citations might 
be multiplied without limit. There is a great elevation above the 
common Hellenic standard in what may be called the soul-teaching 
of the Odyssey ; but the space, which still divides it from that of the 
Psalms, cannot be measured. 

The building up of a moral and spiritual nature into a divine 
likeness, by a training especially internal, and by a continual con- 
verse of the Divine voice with the human soul, is an idea beyond 
the compass of the Poems. The Homeric Chief, when in tranquil 
prosperity, does not seem to want, and has little need to own, a god. 
The limited teaching I have endeavoured to describe, addressed to 
defence outwards, and to a discipline of Spartan strength and self- 
assertion inwards, is sufficiently remarkable. The commerce with 
deity in Homer is as vigilant, as clinging, as friendly as in the Psalms; 
but the finer and more ethereal element has escaped. The word ‘love’” 
(gcAgerv), used by the Poet to describe the sentiment of gods towards 
man, falls wholly short of the sense with which the Christian Church 
is familiar. It may perhaps be defined as regard, warmed by admira- 
tion and benevolent concern, and leading to corresponding acts. 

This close and clinging governance of Athené is manifested to 
some extent towards Diomed in the //ad, but principally towards 
Odysseus in each of the two Poems, and supremely from the landing in 
Ithaca (book xiii.) down to the very close of book xxiv. But this most 
remarkable form of theistic action has another side to it, which is dark 
and terrible. Twice is repeated in the Odyssey a passage of three lines 
(xviii. 345-7, xx. 284-6) which runs as follows: ‘But Athené did 
not let these high-handed Suitors desist from their biting insolence, 
in order that the sting should go deeper yet into the soul of O@ysseus.’ 
Here we have to observe first the immediate, inward, inscrutable 
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character of the power exercised by this great goddess on the human 
soul. It is modelled on what Christians hold to be the true; in that it 
is like the wind that ‘ bloweth where it listeth,’ and ‘thou canst not 
tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth.’! Next, the purpose 
assigned is to deepen and sharpen the discipline of the righteous 
man: but the limits of the Homeric system do not allow us to assign 
to these words any meaning but one. The pang of Odysseus was to 
grow sharper and sharper still, in order that his purpose might also 
grow: that it might ripen and harden into an absolute completeness 
of unsparing vengeance. And harden it did, for when Leiodes, the 
Seer of his palace, pleads that he had joined in none of the evil acts, 
but had dissuaded them, the stern answer is that, if he were the Seer, 
then he must have offered many a prayer that Odysseus might 
not return, and that Penelope might be his ; so he sharés the common 
fate, and perishes even while yet speaking, by the sword ( Od. xxii. 329). 

It is to be borne clearly in mind, what were the offences of the 
Suitors. They had feasted on and wasted the substance of Odysseus : 
they had crowded the young Telemachos, its rightful heir: they had 
vexed the noble soul of Penelopé with perpetual solicitations for 
marriage: and they had corrupted a portion of the maidservants. But, 
worldly and greedy, unscrupulous and overbearing as they were, 
they had not proceeded to bloodshed, nor had they contemplated it 
unless when they thought Telemachos might himself have it in view. 
They had never thought of using force to Penelopé, and had even 
shown a qualified respect to her incomparably lofty womanhood. 

This divinely interposed bar to the repentance of offenders point- 
edly recalls the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart in the Book of Exodus. 
But as, on the loving side, the divine action under the Olympian 
system falls far short of that in the Psalms, so, on the judicial and 
penal side, it greatly exceeds what the Book of Exodus presents to us. 

The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart is predicted in Exodus iv. 21; 


” but nothing of the kind takes place, until a solemn demand has been 


made upon him in the name of God (Exod. v. 1), and contumeliously 
refused. From this point down to ix. 34, we have two forms of state- 
ment intermixed : the one, that the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart, and 
the other, that He hardened His own heart (see vii. 13, viii. 15, 22, 
ix. 12, 34). From this stage onwards, he seems to have fallen into 
an incurable obstinacy; and we are told (in x. 1,-20, 27) only that 
God hardened his heart. And so it is that would not ever passes into 
could not ; that, under the stern law of mental habits grounded in our 
nature, the evil we have chosen takes deeper and deeper root, and at 
last passes beyond our choice to recall. But, in the Book of Exodus, 
(a) the gradations of impenitence are marked; (4) an opportunity 
of free pardon is offered, before either menace or punishment appears ; 
(¢) lighter punishments foreshadow the greater; whereas in the 
1 St. John iii. 8. 
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Odyssey retribution descends like an avalanche in a mass in a moment, 
and unforeseen, upon the heads of the guilty. 

There is yet another curious aggravation of penality in the narra- 
tive of the Odyssey. Athené herself advises that the hero, appearing 
in his own house as a beggar, and soliciting alms, shall thereby test 
the comparative characters of the Suitors (xvii. 368). Yet she did 
this, says the Poet, without the intention to save any of them (364). 
The trial is made ; with very partial success, yet not with absolute 
failure. Before the battle with Iros, none show him regard. But, 
after his victory, Amphinomos, already noted? as the Suitor most 
agreeable to Penelope, ‘for he had a good disposition,’ drank his 
health, wished him prosperity, and spoke compassionately of his con- 
dition (xvii. 119-23). Odysseus replied in a speech of mingled 
acknowledgment and admonition (124-50). Amphinomos passed 
down the hall, vexed at heart and prognosticating mischief (153-4). 
He seemingly had the intention to withdraw from the evil company. 
But Athené fastened (fedése) or entangled him, te fall by the hand 
of Telemachos (155-6) ; and he went back to the seat from which he 
had risen. Here we have, so far as words go, the absolute quench- 
ing, by divine action, of a feeble desire towards right, and the plunging 
of a sinner, who leans to repentance, into continued sin and final 
punishment. There is nothing in Exodus that may not be explained 
as a bilingual expression of one and the same law, an alternation of 
judicial and moral phrases, each describing on different sides the 
same phenomenon: but it is difficult to bring this last-named point 
of the Homeric narrative within the scope of a similar explanation. 
The climax of poetic power in the Odyssey is reached by the pro- 
gressive thickening, round the heads of the Suitors, of those clouds 
which finally break into so terrible a tempest; and Homer has 
gathered from every region of thought, as well as from external 
nature, whatever might deepen and darken the horror of the scene. 

Such then is the character of the Homeric Athené, the chosen 
impersonation of ordered mental force. It has not been possible to 
sketch it without glancing at certain portions of her action, in which 
it is most pointedly and profoundly displayed. I now pass to the 
mode in which this wonderful character is developed at large in the 
schemes of the Poems. 





III. ATrTRisuTEsS OR FuNncTions oF ATHENE. 





The attributes or functions of Athené differ from those of Apollo, 
and of every other prominent deity in the Poems, as to this important 
particular, that they are all directly related to the groundwork and 
essence of her character as a true /ogos, as the divine impersonation 

2 Od. xvi. 396-8, gpeot yap xéypyt aya0jowv. Thesame expression is used respect- 
ing Klutaimnestré; but it is also applied to Eumaios, Od. xiv. 421, 
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of intelligent force. Apollo, as we have seen, has an outfit of 
Olympian offices which have no consistent relation to one another, or 
to that conformity with the will of Zeus which is the central idea 
and motive power of his being. We may in like manner draw a list 
for Athené; but the different items are simply so many exhibitions 
of mental energy directed in the most effective manner to the attain- 
ment of ends. 

The Athené of Homer is 

1. The goddess of war. 

2. The goddess of polity. 

3. The goddess of industrial production and of Art. 

4. The goddess of personal discipline and superintendence. 

As the goddess of war, she brings up the Achaians to the Array 
in /Z. ii. 446, and animates them for the battle (iv. 439) where she 
is pitted against Arés. Again she appears on the Shield (xviii. 516) 
as his counterpart: she gives direct assistance to Diomed against 
him (v. 856); she arms herself on Olympos (v. 738-44) ; and she 
carries the spear (Od. i. 99) on an occasion when there is no direct 
use for it. 

That she is the goddess of polity.appears 

(a) From her numerous epithets’ involving the idea. She is 
Zaossoos (ft. xiii. 128; Od. xxii. 210), people-stirring (a/. but less 
probably people-saving); age/eié (//. vi. 269, a/.; Od. iii. 68. ad.) 
leader of the people: a/a/komeneis, protectress (//. v. 908); erust- 
ptolis, saviour of cities (//. vi. 305); itis, people-leading, as some- 
times interpreted. But this epithet, used only in //, x. 460, stands 
in direct connection with booty, and seems therefore more naturally 
referable to the war attribute of Athené. 

(6) From the solemn procession in the Sixth Book, and the 
prayer to her, as erusiptolis, to save the Trojans and their wives and 
children. This, it would seem, could only have been addressed to 
her in virtue of a general protective office ; since in the war she was 
bitterly opposed to them. 

(c) The resort of Athené to Athens, on quitting Scherié, in Od. 
vii. 80, may be taken as another indication of her care of States. 

(d@) A probable inference to the same effect may be drawn from 
her proceedings at the close of the Odyssey (z/. IV.). 

As the goddess of industrial production, she instructs Penelopé (Od. 
ii. 116-19) and the women of Scherié (Od. vii. 110); she gave the 
accomplishment to the daughters of Pandaros ( Od. xx. 72) ; is taken 
as the model of excellence by Achilles (//. ix. 390), and actually wove 
her own robe (//. v. 734), and embroidered richly the robe of Heré 
(xiv. 178-9). Nor is her office confined to the works of women, as 
some have thought ; * for she taught Epeios how to build the wooden 


3 Crusius on //, ix. 390. 
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horse (Ow. viii. 493), and shared with Hephaistos the business of 
instructing the goldsmith (Od. vi 232-4, repeated xxiii. 160-2). 

The personal care, consolation, and defence afforded by Athené 
are not only the most remarkable but the most peculiarly Homeric 
of her attributes. The other three provinces are in possession 
respectively of other properly Olympian divinities. Arés has war, 
but her immeasurable superiority is shown in the Theomachy (// 
xxi. 400-14). Themis has polity for her office, and is even used as the 
messenger of Zeus, on the occasion when the entire Olympian com- 
munity is to be summoned (//. xx. 4). And Heré is pre-eminently 
the national goddess, but for the Achaians only. The third function 
supplies exclusively the domain of Hephaistos; and Hermes seems, 
as the god of profit and increase, in part to occupy the same ground. 
There is no sign that any one of these offices fulfils the part of a 
root-idea for the others; still less for the fourth of them, which has. 
the appearance of being the peculiar conception of the Poet himself. 
They are all alike manifestations of the great mind-power which has 
mere force for its servants, and of which the development and applica- 
tion are without limit, and are ever at the call of occasion, as in the 
correction of Arés in the Fifteenth Iliad. 


IV. ACTION OF ATHENE. 


As the manward action of Heré is national, so that of Athené is 
distinctively personal, as a general rule, in both the Poems. While 
Apollo exercises a divine power on the Achaian army in the Fifteenth 
Iliad, and, as easily as a boy kicking down the little sandhills he has 
erected on the beach, infuses panic to scatter them,* we never find 
Athené inspiring the soldiery at large with courage, or bewildering 
the Trojans at large with terror. As war-goddess, she is said generally 
to stir up the Achaians, but the representations of this kind are 
faint and altogether without particularity. When she appears in 
the debate of the first Book, to restrain the controversy between 
Agamemnon and Achilles in the public Assembly, her care is not for 
one rather than the other; and accordingly it is not her own sole or 
spontaneous act, but the initiative is given to Heré; 5— 


“Hpn pe mpoénxe 
And Heré has thus acted, because she cared for both alike :— 
dpgw pads Ovpe gtigoved te xndopévy Te. 
But, in the Tenth Book, when Diomed with Odysseus undertakes the 
solitary nocturnal expedition, each chief invokes Athené separately, 


and she actively befriends them after sending an omen to encourage 
them.’ So again she gives to Diomed effectual aid in his combat 


*xv. 366 e¢ alibi. 5/1, i. 208. 6 J, x. 272-95. 
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with Arés,’ and also to Achilles in the fight with Hector, going so far 
as so say ‘The hour is come, I trow, for us two to reap great honour 
for the Achaians.’* In these cases, her conduct is always original 
and spontaneous. 

In the Odyssey, the action is yet more strictly of the same 
personal nature ; and from the moment when, and in proportion as, 
she becomes free to act by the withdrawal of Poseidon (Od. v. 386) 
from the scene, it is close and continuous, in the form either of 
suggestion or of help. Once, indeed, it is suspended with the quaint 
simplicity which we often find in Homer; for, in the Twentieth 
Odyssey, when Odysseus falls asleep, she takes her opportunity,’ and 
goes back to Olympos. But she is ready again for her office, so 
soon as action is resumed. 

It would be tedious to follow Athené through the whole of her 
varied and almost incessant action in the Poems. It may be gene- 
rally described as a system of individual contact, the continuous and 
ever effectual expression of superintending care. Some detail, how- 
ever, is necessary to show its patient, unwearied, closeness, and its 
penetrating inwardness. These will be best exhibited by running 
rapidly over the particulars of her -proceedings, for and with Odysseus, 
from his landing-in Ithaca up to the final consummation ; passing 
lightly, for the moment, over her exercise of preternatural powers. 

On his being landed in Ithaca, she takes precautions (xii. 187-93) 
against his being prematurely recognised. She appears to him as a 
noble youth; when he endeavours to pass himself off as a Cretan, and 
in reply, as it were, to this, she becomes a woman. The battle of 
wits ends with her acknowledgment that she in heaven, and he on 
earth, are respectively supreme in craft and counsel (221-310). She 
explains to him why her care had been in abeyance from his leaving 
Troas to his reaching Scherié; and supplies him with local informa- 
tion (329-52). In his prayer to the Nymphs of Ithaca, he promises. 
them that they shall have offerings as before, if Athené, his Provi- 
dence, shall favour him. She bids him not fear, and proposes to 
take counsel with him for the direction of the great affairs before them 
(355-65). She places his valuables in safety (363-71), and they sit 
down together (372) to form their plans against the Suitors. He 
entreats her to stand by him and strengthen him, as she had done in 
the capture of Troy (387-8). Having effectually provided against 
his detection by transforming him, and having supplied him with the 
first details of the plan, she withdraws to look after Telemachos in 
Lakedaimon, and puts Odysseus on the way to the dwelling of 
Eumaios (392-440). She then instructs the young prince to repair 
home (xv. 73). 

But as she never wastes power, she does not accompany Odysseus. 
to the dwelling of the royal swineherd, nor come near him while 
T TL. v. 353-8. 8 Z/. xxii. 216. 9 xx. 55. 
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they remain together. For, as to what was to happen there, he 
could depend on his own resources. On his approaching the house, 
the four dogs rush forward to attack him, and he adopts the expedient 
of lying down and casting away his staff for safety (xiv. 29-34), 
which it would have been scarcely consistent with her dignity to 
suggest, while it is thoroughly in accordance with the character of 
the many-sided man, for whom nothing is too great, and nothing too 
small. 

She only rejoins him in the Sixteenth Book, where she has to 
advise that he should reveal himself to his son; a step which his 
traditional circumspection might have induced him to delay. She 
promises to keep hard by him in the fight, and she retransforms him 
for the recognition (xvi. 155-71). He predicts (269-307) to Tele- 
machos what will happen in the palace on his repairing thither, with 
a precision which can only be referred to a divine gift of knowledge, 
derived from her in the consultation of the Thirteenth Book. Pro- 
viding Penelopé with sleep (451), and Telemachos with an unspeak- 
able grace (xvii. 63), she transforms Odysseus for the third time to 
prevent recognition by Eumaios, and urges him to test the Suitors 
by begging from them so as to ascertain which of them may be well- 
disnosed (361). In view of the conflict with Iros, she stoutens, or 
fills out, the limbs of Odysseus (xviii. 69). After the battle, she pre- 
vents one of the Suitors, better disposed than the rest (155), from 
withdrawing. Next (158), she puts it into the mind of Penelopé to 
exhibit herself, so as to win admiration from the Suitors, and increased 
favour from her husband and her son. Sending her to sleep accord- 
ingly, Athené endows her with a principle of immortal beauty (4ad/os 
ambrosion, 192) and makes her larger and more full, with a skin whiter 
than polished ivury (196). Then, just as in the case of Odysseus 
above (xiii. 439), having provided her with means for fulfilling her 
purpose, the goddess departs, since she never wastes her energies 
(197); and the enchanted Suitors send their heralds to bring gifts 
for each, to commend him to the notice of the Queen (291). Yet are 
they not suffered by Athené (346) to desist from their overbearing 
insolence. 

Though the goddess had quitted Penelopé, she remains present 
to the mind of Odysseus (xix. 2), as he moodily devises the coming 
slaughter. From this. deliberation proceeds the plan of stowing the 
stock of arms away (4-13). Nor does she disdain to light the armoury 
by a golden torch (33), possibly with a light invisible except to 
Odysseus and his son. ‘Telemachos, being startled, observes on the 
instant to his father that it is like a blaze of fire, and Odysseus, 
enjoining silence, tells him, ‘This isin the manner of the gods that 
hold Olympos’ (43), still continuing, in conjunction with Athené, to 
ruminate on his deadly project (51-2) :— 


pynatyi peace gévoy abv AOyyy peppypifwy. 
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The expression oy ’A0jvy is very remarkable. Athené is not visibly 
in his company, but is dwelling spiritually in his mind. I doubt if 


‘this expression would have been applied by the Poet to any other 


deity. 

After this occurs the famous recognition of Eurucleia the nurse, 
by means of the scar on the leg. Odysseus, with his wonted presence 
of mind, seizes her throat to prevent her telling Penelopé. But his 
protectress had been beforehand with him, and had already sent her 
wits abroad (noon efrape, 479) so that she could not see, nor identify, 
the Queen ; whom shortly after, for the third time, apparently in pre- 
paration for the coming crisis, the goddess lulls into a gentle sleep, 
while her husband (20-5) pursues his terrible meditations, his soul 
remaining steady though his body tosses to and fro (23-30). He has 
misgivings as to his sufficiency for the work before him. But she 
has come down again from Olympos (whither she had apparently 
repaired for the night), and tells him that, were fifty ambushes at 
once to break out upon them, and seek to slay them, her close com- 
panionship, in every effort he might have to make, would still suffice. 
So she sends him too to sleep, and now again she is in Olympos (30- 
55). But though there, here alsé; for, when the next day’s feasting 
has begun (245-56), we come to the repetition of the awful lines 
xviii. 346-8, and the Suitors are not permitted to stop in their mad 
career (284-6). Then follows the terrible and final manifestation, 
in which she bewilders and befools the minds and senses of the 
Suitors (346-9), while Apollo, speaking through the mouth of his 
servant Zheoclumenos, completes the tragic horror of the scene by 
a crowd of surrounding signs (350-7). 

It will have been observed that the withdrawals of their presence 
by deities are, like nearly everything else in Homer, regulated by 
marked proprieties or by rules; and one of these rules is that, when 
preparation and preliminary aid have reached a certain point, they 
recede, and leave a sufficient scope to the free will and agency of 
man. So the Twenty-first Book of the Odyssey is one of the few, in 
which the agency of Athené is withdrawn, nor does she again appear 
upon the scene until in the Twenty-second, when the battle with the 
Suitors has actually begun, and three leaders, Antinoos, Eurumachos, 
and Amphinomos, have already fallen (19-22, 86-8, 94). Then, as 
the mass of them are about to be attacked, she reappears in the form 
of Mentor, and Odysseus at once recognises with joy the divine pre- 
sence (210). Probably a special reason for the interval of absence 
had been that the great incident of Book xxi. is the exploit 
of the bow, which was under the special care of Apollo. The func- 
tions of these two deities never overlap. With the consummation of 
the great tragedy, what may be termed the grand action of the 
Homeric Athené comes to a close. The last book of the Odyssey 
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carries many characteristic marks of the Poet’s workmanship, yet it is 
wrought with a feebler and more uncertain hand. 

»1n perfect consistency with her usual methods, the goddess has 
encouraged the old Laertes to hurl his spear. Then, under the 
charge of Odysseus and his son, the Ithacans who fight against them 
would, the Poet tells us, have been all slain, had not Athené cried 
aloud, and bid them cease from the battle. Panic seizes them, and 
Odysseus prepares for further havoc, when Zeus discharges a thunder- 
bolt. This falls at the feet of Athené, who warns Odysseus of his 
danger; and he, his passion being thus arrested, joyfully refrains, 
while she assumes the form of Mentor to conclude a regular accommo- 
dation.” 

The excitement of Odysseus does not wholly consist with his 
usual self-command, nor does the fierceness of his attack agree with 
his gentle and paternal character as a ruler. Nor is there anything 
else in the Poems like this intervention of Zeus, who discharges his 
thunderbolt when Athené was already on the ground, and engaged 
in arresting the progress of the fray. The shout of Athené in the 
Theomachy (//. xx. 48) is altogether supernal, but her shout in v. 
530 to the Ithacan combatants seems wanting in the usual dignity 
of her proceedings towards mortals. The fundamental conception, 
however, of her interposition is conformable to her office as the 
goddess of political society. 


V. PROPERTIES COMMON TO ATHENE WITH APOLLO. 


Of all the striking features of the Olympian scheme in Homer, 
the most salient and the most significant is that assemblage of 
qualities which are assigned jointly to Apollo and Athené, common 
to the two, but distinctive from the rest, and impossible, as I con- 
ceive, to be accounted for without repairing to sources, which lie 
beyond the limits of the traditions most commonly explored for the 
elucidation of the Greek mythology. 

These accordances are the more remarkable, because in point of 
personal traits the two deities are strongly contrasted rather than 
allied. The personality of Athené is rich, original, and diversified, 
but no one of the three epithets can be applied to the personality of 
Apollo. Around the respective personalities are grouped the quali- 
ties or properties by which they are jointly distinguished, and which 
upon the whole (such is my main contention) give to these deities 
such an exceptional portraiture and position in the Olympian scheme 
as to demand an exceptional interpretation. 

I. The first of these accordances in its natural order is that these 
two deities have a special and exceptional parentage. Athené in 
that she is without a mother, born from Zeus alone, and apparently,!® 


10 Od. xxiv. 516-48. nN Sup. Sect. I. 
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in agreement with the later tradition, from his head. Apollo, in 
that his mother Leto is treated in a manner different at every point 
from that which the Poet applies to the other mothers of deities as 
such, without any ground of rational and probable explanation of ths 
treatment from within the circle of the ordinary tradition. Here we 
have the inception of a system which places the pictures of Athené 
and Apollo under a kind of construction peculiar to themselves. 

II. In treating of the Olympian station of Apollo, I have already 
had occasion to notice the peculiar and exclusive association of the 
two deities, Apollo and Athené, with Zeus in the worship offered 
them, which evidently implied a special and paramount reverence. 
This is seen specially in the formula a? yap, Zed te mdzep, x.t.2. (L2. ii. 
371, and in eight other passages), and in another used by Hector 
tiotuny, x.T.A. (Vili. 540, xiii. 827). 

Bearing carefully in mind the august origin and rank of several 
other deities, let the reader again and again ask himself what could 
have been the origin of a form of thought, which lifted these two 
divinities so far above, and set them so far apart from, the Olympian 
order in general. 

But there is another form in .which both Athené and Apollo are 
distinctively associated with Zeus as though they were sharers of his 
supreme power, in a sense far different from that in which it was 
enjoyed, as to regions of external nature, by Poseidon and Aidoneus 
under the Trichotomy. It is this, that there is a sort of dual exer- 
cise of the divine government in the case of Apollo with Zeus, or 
Athené with Zeus; but-in no other cases. Zeus and Athené were 
the allies to whom, in a striking passage of the Odyssey, the hero 
had to look. Athené and Zeus (and in Homer the mere precedence 
of names is not wholly insignificant) aided the assault of Achilles on 
Lurnesos (//. xx. 191-2). The Pylians marched to battle with prayer 
to Zeus and to Athené (xi. 736). ‘Should I slay the Suitors,’ says 
Odysseus to her in OW. xxi. 42, ‘by the will of Zeus and your will.’ 
The same conjunction may be seen in the case of Apollo. It was, e.g., 
in conjunction with him that Zeus had defended Hector (//. xxii. 302). 

IfI. Both Apollo and Athené, and these deities alone, carry the 
aigis, or symbol of supreme sovereignty. In //. xv. 229 it is en- 
trusted by Zeus to Apollo. In xxiv. 20 he uses it to shield the body 
of Hector from injury. In the Array of Book II., it is brandished 
by Athené. She uses it apparently to fill the Achaians with an 
eager courage (446-54), and she assumes it (v. 737) for the descent 
from Olympus, and also for the discomfiture of the Suitors in Od. xxi. 
297. Either she uses the aigis of Zeus without special permission, 
or this is an aigis of her own. The latter supposition is favoured 
by the detailed description in Book II., where she first assumes it. 
It was most precious, subject neither to age nor death, with a 
hundred all-golden tassels, each of them well plaited, each of them 
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worth a hundred oxen. If this supposition be correct, it elevates 
to a still higher point the prerogative of Athené, and places her in 
this particular even before Apollo. 

* This use of the aigis cannot be regarded as an isolated fact. 
It is rather one among the various indications that the two deities, 
apart from their general powers, were admitted to a share in the 
special prerogatives of Zeus under the Olympian scheme. 

Among these none is perhaps so special as the use of thunder 
and lightning. Yet we find that on the arming of Agamemnon 
(7. xi. 45), Athené and Heré thundered in his honour. Upon Heré, 
as a wife, there is evidently a reflection of his Olympian, though not 
of his higher, prerogatives; but the participation of Athené in this 
office cannot be accounted for by any purely mythological idea, and 
is grounded on the larger conception of the goddess as a sharer in 
the powers of the Supreme. 

The same observation applies to the exercise by both these 
deities of power in other ordinary operations of nature outside their 
particular Olympian prerogatives; as when Apollo sends a toward 
breeze in //. i. 429. Athené does the like in Od. xv. 292. At other 
times she sends a stiff north-wester or north-easter (Od. ii. 421, 
v. 385), and against the Achaians, when they have offended her, a 
storm outright (Od. v. 108). 

IV. The office of a Providence, directing generally the affairs of 
men, was deeply rooted in the mind of the Poet, and is variously 
handled by him in the extremely numerous passages which refer to 
it. It is sometimes assigned in the abstract to ¢heos, the divinity. 
Often its depositary is expressed in the plural, and it becomes ¢heoz, 
the gods, or athanatoi, the immortals. The idea is largely concen- 
trated upon Zeus. The proem of the //ad does not close without 
ascribing to him the issue of the Wrath (//. i. 5):— 


Aide F eredeieto Bovdy. 


In Od. i. 32-43 it is referred to the Olympian Court ; but with Zeus 
as the central figure. No other deity is ever referred to in this 
capacity, with the exception of Athené and Apollo. They alone share 
this high moral prerogative of Zeus in the exercise, not of an occa- 
sional power of intervention, but of a general superintendence over 
the affairs of men. In the //iad Apollo may be said conjointly with 
Zeus to represent this Providence for the Trojans, and Athené for 
the Achaian chieftains whom she loved. 

In the Odyssey it is by the good providence of Apollo that 
Telemachos comes to maturity (xix. 86) and a Suitor threatens the 
swineherd with what will befall him ‘if Apollo and the rest of the 
immortal gods be propitious to us’ (xx. 362-5). Such is Athené for 
Odysseus throughout the crisis in Ithaca, In this character he 
refers to her when addressing the local Nymphs (xiii. 359), and when 
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anticipating the defeat of the Suitors (Od. xx. 42). In Od. iii. 62, 
when, at the Poseidonian festival, she has prayed to Poseidon in the 
character of Mentor, she fulfils all her own prayer :— 


ths dp exert’ ipato, xa adrh ndvta tedebra. 

V. Another form in which Athené and Apollo share prerogatives of 
Zeus, untouched by any other deity, is in the use of signs; one par- 
ticular development, in effect, of their providential office, as a 
manifestation to mortals, in the seen world, of their power in the 
world unseen. 

Thus Apollo exhibits the wheeling falcon (4rkos) to Telemachus ; 
that he may embolden him in his return homewards (Od. xv. 525-34) ; 
and Athené, in answer to the prayer of Diomed and Odysseus, sends 
(//. x. 274) a heron to cheer them on their noctural expedition : 
which, as unseen by night, is made known to them by the flapping 
of its wings. 

VI. Neither Apollo nor Athené appears ordinarily to make use of in- 
struments or secondary causes in producing mental or corporal effects. 
Apollo infuses courage directly into Hector (//. xv. 262), and into 
Glaukos (xvi. 529). Athené does, the same in sending sleep, and in 
cases purely mental (Od. v. 491-3, xvi. 451 e¢ a/., xix. 2, 52, 479, 
XX. 345), whether she interposes to strengthen or to build up the 
mind. So with corporal operations, as when she gives lightness and 
swiftness in the race (xxiii. 772). But Poseidon (//. xiii. 60) puts 
courage into the Aiantes by striking them with a staff, and gives the 
Achaian army heart for the battle by shouting as loudly as nine 
thousand or ten thousand men (xiv. 147). 

VII. Ordinarily, when deities have received offence from mortals, 
they appeal to Zeus to give or sanction the redress which they think 
to be due. So Poseidon, respecting the rampart (//. vii. 445), and 
with reference to the over-boldness of the Phaiakes in supplying men 
with transport (Od. xiii. 125-64): subject to an exception in the 
case of Odysseus at sea within his special domain, whom he assails 
spontaneously in Od. v. 291-8. And so the Muses directly punished 
Thamuris (ii. 594-600) for an offence in their own province. But 
Arés appeals to Zeus against Athené and Diomed (//. v. 881). 
Helios does the same in the affair of his slaughtered kine (Od. xii. 
377). Aides repaired to Olympos, not his usual abode, evidently with 
the same purpose (//. v. 395). But Apollo and Athené punish of 
and from themselves; Apollo in the Plague (i. 43), and against the 
children of Niobe (xxiv. 605), Athené in the Return of the Achaians 
(Od. i. 134, v. 108). 

VIII. In the system of Homer, there are deep-laid foundations of 
a divinely decreed moral Order, whereof the Erinues are the special 
guardians. ‘They arrest, as contrary to nature, the exercise of the 
gift of speech, the momentary use of which (//. xix. 407, 418) had 
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been conferred by Heré on the horse Xanthos in derogation from that 
order. In no department does this order receive in Homer such marked 
and various recognition, as in respect to the constitution of the family. 
Iris boldly urges as a portion of this fundamental law, against Poseidon, 
the duty of the younger to obey the elder; and, when thus pressed, 
at the last even he does not fail to acknowledge it, and desists from 
his rebellious language (xiv. 200-s0). But, in Athené and Apollo, this 
order receives a purely spontaneous recognition. She will not manifest 
herself to Odysseus in Scherié out of regard for Poseidon, her exaspe- 
rated uncle (vi. 228-3t). And, though (in xxi. 461-7) Apollo gives 
the wretched insignificance of mortal man as the reason why deities 
should not go to war about them, his real reason,’says the Poet, was 
the reverence which forbade him to come to blows with his uncle 
(468). 

IX. The merely Olympian functions of Athené and Apollo differ 
in this one point, that with her, if we consider her as the living re- 
presentative of mental force working for an end, all of them can be 
referred to this one basis, whereas his will not admit of any single 
explanation. But they agree in these two other remarkable features : 
a. A scope and magnitude far beyond those of any other divinity ; 
4. They both alike, and they only, overlap the provinces of other 
deities, even in cases of the most marked specialty. Particulars 


have already been given, for Athené in Sect. III.; and see ‘ Apollo,’ 
Sect. III. 

X. Athené and Apollo, and these alone, are set free from the 
limitations not only of space, but of sense in general ; and this in 


many ways. 

a. Prayer is addressed to them in and from all places; and it is 
expressly asserted by Glaukos of Apollo (//. xvi. 515) that he may 
be in Troas, or in Lycia, but wherever he is he has the same power 
to hear and aid a suppliant in distress. Poseidon, Artemis, Spercheios, 
are invoked, yet only in connection with their specialties; but these 
deities are invoked without any reference to peculiar attributes or 
places. We have for example the case of Athené, who is invoked by 
the Pylians in the Epeian war (//. xi. 736). She is here joined with 
Zeus, who shares with none except these two the character of the 
supreme. No less than eleven prayers are addressed to her, six in 
the //iad, and five in the Odyssey, all of them wholly independent of 
distance or local suggestion; for the case of Nestor is hardly an 
exception, who prays after seeing her (iii. 371-74) take her departure 
in the form of a bird. 

4. In the matter of locomotion, we find that there are no stages 
in their journeys; nothing intermediate between the setting out 
and the arrival. This is especially remarkable in the grand passage 
on the Plague in //. i. 43-7, because that passage is perhaps more 
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solar than Olympian. Hephaistos occupies a day in falling from 
heaven to Lemnos (//. i. 592). Poseidon passes in four strides from 
Samothrace to Aigai, and is then drawn by his horses along the sea 
at a very rapid pace (//. xiii. 20, 27), but Athené and Apollo have 
no rapidity because they have no pace, and distances do not exist for 
them. Specially unlike are the case of Heré (//. xiv. 225-30), and 
that of Hermes, who, having come down from Olympos on his message 
to Kalupso, passes over the region of Pierié, sweeps down upon 
the sea and skims it like a cormorant (Od. v. 51). Apollo is likened 
indeed to a hawk, swiftest of birds, when he descends from Ida to 
the battlefield, but no local point ever intervenes. I do not clearly 
find even a partial exception where Athené touches Marathon on her 
way to Athens (Qd. vii. 80) from Scherié. On this I have touched 
elsewhere. 

c. Again as to personal needs. 

The most widely applicable of these limitations in Homer has 
regard to the senses of taste and smell. ‘To the gods in general is 
ascribed habitually delight in banquets, and delight in the sacrifices 
offered by men, so that the favour accorded to individuals is often 
based upon their punctuality in the matter of hecatombs. So with 
Hector (//. xxiv. 33-4), and with Odysseus (Od. i. 61-3, 65-7) for 
the gods at large. But neither Athené nor Apollo is ever said to 
take delight in the reek and flavour of the offerings. Apollo finds his 
pleasure in the hymn (//. i. 474) and Athené in her being selected 
among the gods for priority (Od. iii. 53). 

Neither of these deities is ever stated to eat, drink, or sleep. 
Athené receives the cup in the festivities at Pulos, and hands it to 
Telemachos ; but we are not told that she drinks it, and she is 
disguised as Mentor. On the other hand eating and drinking, and 
delight in these functions, are assigned to the immortals generally (ZZ. i. 
601-2). Calupso prepares a table with nectar and ambrosia for Hermes 
(Od. v. 92), exactly as if he had beena human guest. _ Iris is invited by 
the Winds to join their banquet (7/7. xxiii. 207) and begs off for fear 
(as she says) she should lose her share of the Olympian hecatombs. 

ad. Again, neither Athené nor Apollo on any occasion is wearied 
or wounded, or suffers pain, or is swayed by passion. Zeus ascribes 
to Heré almost a brutal and infuriated passion against Troy :— 


danepyes peveatvets (17. iv. 32). 
téte xev ybhov eFaxéoaro (tbid. 36). 


Troy is hateful to her as well as to Heré (dz7jy0ero, 7. xxiv. 27), but 
her hatred is without excitement. ‘Irritate me not,’ says Aphrodité to 
Helen, and her use of such language at once marks an inferior stamp 
of deity (77. iii. 414). 

e. The other note set upon Olympian personages generally, of 
sexual susceptibility manifested mainly by human progeny, does not 
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appear to be found in Apollo, ” and is rigidly and effectually excluded 
from the conception of Athené. Pallas, only second among her 
names to Athené itself, has reference to her as a maiden goddess,'* 
a character which she retained down to the latest days of the 
Olympian mythology. 

XI. Neither of these deities is associated with a local home such 
as that of Hephaistos in Lemnos, Poseidon in Aigai, Arés in Thrace, 
Aphrodité in Paphos; the two last especially (Od. viii. 359-66). 

Among the very few passages in the Poems which are, in my 
view, subject to suspicion, are the two which, one of them in each 
Poem, assign incidentally to Athené a distinction and importance 
either inconsistent with, or at the least nowhere borne out by, the 
general strain of the Poems. These are J//. ii. 547-51 and Od. vii. 
78-81. In the first, autochthonism is assigned to Erechtheus, who 
is reared by Athené, deposited in her rich temple, and periodically 
propitiated with offerings of bulls and lambs. Now autochthonism 
was the claim, and regular hero-worship was the idea and practice, 
of a later age. In the second passage, Athené leaves Scherié, passes 
over the sea, reaches Marathon and Athens, and enters the dwelling 
of Erechtheus. The introduction of Marathon is appropriate, for it 
marks by a Phoenician name the passage of the goddess from the 
outer to the inner geographical zone, from the foreign to the Achaian 
sphere of life. Marathon and Athens again are stated as if they 
were for her one geographical point only. ‘She reached Marathon 
and wide-wayed Athens.’ Now, in no other place, I think, is either 
Athené or Apollo said, though Apollo quits Hector (//. xxii. 213), to 
quit one place in order to arrive at another. But her entrance into 
the hall or palace of Erechtheus is a much more suspicious note. 
We hear nowhere else of this domos, and the resort to it as if a place 
of usual sojourn is altogether out of keeping with the majesty of 
Athené and her freedom from local ties. The passage seems to 
bear palpably on the face of it the purpose of compliment, in the 
blooming age of Athens, to those who at the date of the Poems were 
among the least prominent members of the Achaian nation. 

XII. The worship offered to Athené and Apollo does not appear 
to have been subject to any local limitation. Even in Scherié, 
beyond the limit of Hellenic life and experience, though she is not 
made manifest (enargés), she freely exercises powers, while on the 
other hand in Troas, the land of the Nature Powers, she holds a very 
high position. She thought it necessary to offer to Odysseus in 
Od. xii. 341-3 a special reason, which had led her to abstain from 
helpiag him during his journey in the outer zone. This seems to 
impl; that wherever he went she had the power to help him. 

12 Siee * Apollo,’ Sect. IV. 

13 See Liddell and Scott. It has the same root as pallakis and pallax. In Strabo 
(316) Pallades are virgin priestesses, of whatever deity. 
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In the case of Apollo, the affirmative evidence is more strong and 
clear. We may almost with literal truth say that he is worshipped, 
according to the Poems, in every country where mention is made of 
any worship whatever. He has temples at 


Chrusé, //7. i. 39; Troy, v. 445-8; Putho, ix. 404, Od. viii. 79. 


He has a priest and therefore also a temple at Ismaros, among the 
Kikones (Od. ix. 197). 
And we have also notices of his worship, or his power, at 


Killa, 7. i. 32 Aitolia, //. ix. 560 
Tenedos, 27d. Mount Sipulos, xxiv. 605, 615 
Zeleia, //. ii. 824-7 Pierié, ii. 766 


Delos, Od. vi. 162 
Ithaca, Od. xvii. 251, e¢ ad. 


Lukié, or Lycia, v. 105. 


Again, as Apollo was the god of Seers, we may regard him as a 
deity acknowledged wherever they exercise their profession (Od. ix. 
508, xv. 223-56; J//. ii. 831). Only in Scherié and Pulos have we 
worship mentioned, without any mention of Apollo; but in both we 
have mention of the gods generally, as well as of particular divinities 
(Od. iii. 419, vi. 10), so that this silence in no way implies exclusion. 

XIII. There remains one important point for consideration. It 
is the exercise of powers not lying within the ordinary course of nature 
or of human experience. Under some of the heads of this collocation 
of the two deities, the evidence has been more copious in the case of 
Apello. In this important branch, the development of power is most 
remarkable in the case of Athené. 

a. I observe in the first place that the Theophanies of Apollo 
and Athené are much more free and frequent than those of any 
other deity. In a religion which has for its inspiring genius close 
approximation between godhead and manhood, the power of assuming 
human form will not be considered as any special mark of what may 
be termed the higher godhead. Accordingly it is exercised (but very 
imperfectly, //. iii. 386, comp. 396) even by Aphrodité, whose relative 
Olympian rank is as low as her standard of action. There are, how- 
ever, notes attaching to the transformations and manifestations of 
Athené and Apollo, which are distinctive. They transform themselves 
not only into the form of men, but into that of birds; and they 
appear at will either in their own form or in one not their own. 
Athené, for example, at least six times in her own form (//. i. 194 
et al.; Od. xiii. 299 e¢ al.). Not less than seventeen times she appears 
in various human forms. ‘These instances are scattered over books 
i.-xxii. of the //iad, and books i.—viii. and xiii.-xxiv. of the Odyssey. 
Apollo appears four times in his own form, and six times in human 
form (//. iv. 239-62 e¢ al.; J/. xvi. 715-26 e¢ a/.). She now appears 
as a vulture, in concert with Apollo, sitting on the Phegos to watch the 
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battle of //. vii. (22, 58-61). In OW. i. 320, iii. 371, xxii. 240, she as- 
sumes the form of various birds: possibly also, though less probably, this 
is meant in //. xix., 350: and in //. xv. 236 of Apollo. It is also obser- 
vable that in Theophanies they become visible or known to particular 
persons at will without being recognisable by others in the same 
company. See for Athené //. i. 198, and for Apollo //. xvii. 322-35. 

b. We observe, in the cases of Apollo and Athené, a free exercise 
of creative power not accorded to other deities. Thus Apollo, when 
Aineias has been wounded, produces an £Zido/on or counterpart of 
him, sufficiently substantial to pass for him on the field of battle 
(72. v. 431-53) ; and Athené consoles Penelopé when disconsolate by 
sending to her while sleeping an £zdo/on in female form of her 
sister Iphthimé (Od. v. 795-803). 

c. It is, however, a point of still greater weight that in dealing 
with phenomena purely physical these deities, and these alone, 
exclusively can turn in whatsoever direction they will the established 
processes of nature. 

I must not omit to notice an apparent exception, which by its 
particulars confirms the rule. It is the case of the kine of the Sun, 
slaughtered by the crew in the Twelfth Odyssey. The roasted flesh 
lowed upon the spits, and the hides crept about the island (Od. xii. 
394-6). It is to be remembered that this was in a region where the 
worship of the Sun was dominant, and which was indeed consecrated 
tohim. But it was not the Sun who effected these prodigies: they 
were exhibited by the supreme power of the gods at large : — 
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The principal manifestations of this abnormal, and so to speak 
despotic, power over nature are, on the part of Apollo, few but deci- 
sive. One is when, without labour, or even the use of a symbolic 
medium, he turns the mouths of the eight enumerated rivers of 
Troas upon the Achaian rampart to destroy it (//. xii. 24-32). The 
other is the case of the portents which complete, in the sensible 
sphere, the terrible moral preparations for the coming slaughter. 
When Athené has done her part with the minds and persons of the 
Suitors, Theoclumenos, the Seer and servant of Apollo, enumerates a 
series of attendant phenomena. Darkness envelopes the company at 
their banquet: there is lamentation, there are tears: the walls and 
recesses are blood-besprinkled: e¢d@o/a move about on their way to 
Erebos. Whether or not we are to suppose that these objects were 
seen by the Suitors, they were evidently presented, out of the order of 
nature, to the inspired vision of the servant of Apollo who describes 
them. They must therefore be considered as due to the agency of 
the god ( Od. xx. 350-7). 

In the more fully developed case of Athené, I shall distinguish 
degrees or kinds. 
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We are, perhaps, not surprised when the goddess of war 

(1) Diverts the arrow of Pandaros, //. iv. 130-140. 

(2) Guides the spear of Diomed against him, y. 290-6. 

(3) Averts the spear of Arés, and impels that of Diomed, viii. 5 3-6. 

(4) Stays the spear of Sokos hurled at Odysseus, xi. 437. 

(5) Diverts the spear of Hector and makes it return to him. 

(6) Recovers the spear of Achilles and returns it to him, xxii. 
275-7: 

Yet it is to be observed that none of these offices are ever per- 
formed by Arés, the god of war proper in the Olympian scheme. 
Further, in the games, she restores to Diomed his whip, breaks the 
yoke of his competitor’s chariot, and infuses courage and speed into 


his horses (xxiii. 388—405 ). 

In the scene of Od. xx. 345, besides acting on the minds of the 
Suitors, she causes them to shed tears,.and defiles with blood the 
mouthfuls of flesh which they are eating. She gives stature, and 
beauty or plumpness to Odysseus ( Od.vi. 229,vill.218, 223), to Penelopé 
(xviii. 187), and to Laertes (xxiv. 367). She is said also in xiv. 216 to 
have given muscular force to the Pseudodysseus. In these cases in- 


stantaneous change of physical features appears to be implied, but it 
is not sharply expressed. Nothing in the way of instrument or 
second cause, such as the estos of Aphrodite (//. xiv. 214), is em- 
ployed. 

But there are a series of transformations and retransformations of 
Odysseus himself which are, even profusely, employed in the Odyssey, 
and which deserve particular notice, first for the trenchant nature of 
the operation, which amounts to the production in a moment of a 
complete metastoicheiosis, as far as feature and general appearance are 
concerned. Secondly, because here at length, perhaps with reference to 
the radical nature of the change, we find the introduction of an instru- 
ment or symbol. But it does not extend to all the cases. 

Here is the series of the facts. 

(1) She undertakes to transform Odysseus in eyes, flesh, and 
hair, so as to make him repulsive in appearance, and incapable of 
recognition by any one (Od. xiii. 397-403). She strikes him with 
a rod, and it is done (429-33). He is also clothed in wretched gar- 
ments. 

(2) In Od. xvi. 172, again using a rod, she restores his hair and 
his person, together with excellent clothing (comp. 207-12). 

(3) In 454-6, the second transformation is effected, and the 
stroke with the rod is a third time used. 

(4) For the battle against Iros, without removing the transforma- 
tion (xviii. 68-74), and without the use of the rod, she restores his 
limbs, and, so to speak, the fighting man, to force and fulness. 

(5) Finally in Od. xxiii. 156 she transforms him for the great 
recognition by Penelopé, restoring him to fulness of beauty, and 
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augmenting his stature. In this final miracle there is no use of, 
the rod. 

Taking the entire series together, there is no such exercise of 
power over nature, even by Zeus himself, in any part of the Poems. 

One remarkable act remains for notice. In Od. xxiii. 242-6, to 
give time for the conversation of the husband and wife, she detains the 
night, and stops the morning, not permitting Eds to harness her 
horses. A function analogous to this, that of requiring the sun to 
set, is exercised by Heré, either as a reflected prerogative of Zeus 
or (in //. xviii. 239) on another basis, implying supremacy, which 
has to be examined in connection with the other properties of that 
divinity. 


Under these thirteen heads I hope that I have now given a body 
of evidence sufficient to show the difference, which (subject to impor- 
tant reservations in the case of Zeus) is really an enormous difference, 
between the position of these two divinities in the Poems, and that 
of the other gods generally. And likewise sufficient to sustain the 
proposition that an explanation of this difference will in vain be 
sought for within the limits of the Olympian system. I close, how- 
ever, by observing that the picture I seek to draw is that of the 


Homeric or Olympian Athené; and I do not doubt that, in some of 
his touches, the Poet-painter may have availed himself of suggestions 
conveyed to him from the solar or light system ; of which, in a variety 
of forms, he appears to have been more or less cognisant. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 





A REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


THE condition of an infantry regiment of the line as we now find it 
is the outcome of several important changes in the systems of 
recruiting and organisation éffected during the last sixteen years, and 
grafted on to the old regimental system previously existing. The first 
of these changes inaugurated, in 1871, the principle of a short term 
of service with the colours, followed bya period in the reserve, in 
place of a long engagement with the former alone, which had been 
found no longer to attract the required number of recruits, while it 
possessed the further serious disadvantage that it did not allow an 
efficient reserve to be formed. The second introduced, in 1873, the 
localisation scheme, having for its object the permanent association 
of regiments with certain defined districts frora which the recruits 
required by them were to be, as far as possible, exclusively drawn. 
The Militia ang Rifle Volunteer Corps situated in the respective 
districts were also brought into the system and affiliated to the line 
formations. 

The last of the series of changes was effected in 1881, and aimed 
at the amalgamation of the units of the line and Militia, situated 
within each of the several recruiting districts created by the localisa- 
tion scheme, into territorial regiments, having in the majority of 
cases a local title. Each of these regiments—with one or two 
exceptions, which were not brought under the system—consisted of 
two line battalions, one or more Militia battalions, and a depdt, 
common to all, situated in the regimental district that was to form 
the recruiting area for the entire regiment. The Volunteer corps in 
these districts were attached to the territorial regiment, the title of 
which they have in a large number of cases adopted, in place of the 
distinctive titles they previously possessed. 

The period that has elapsed since the introduction of short 
service has allowed of many modifications, shown by experience to be 
desirable, being effected in the scheme, amongst others the very im- 
portant one lengthening the term with the colours from six to seven 
years; and it may now be fairly regarded as in complete working order. 
The localisation for recruiting purposes, of which the institution of 
territorial regiments was the complement, has not had an equal 
advantage in point of time; while from the natwe of the case its 
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development must of necessity be more uncertain and gradual. 
Nevertheless, the system has taken firm root and made good progress 
in many parts of the United Kingdom, the large majority of the 
recruits required annually for the territorial regiments being in many 
instances drawn from the districts to which they respectively belong. 

Many years may probably elapse. before it will have attained to 
its full development in every part of the country; and some districts, 
on account of their shifting population, can never be expected to 
give such satisfactory results as others more favourably situated. A 
fair estimate, however, of the normal conditions resulting from the 
system may be gathered from the analysis of a regiment belonging 
to a district in which the circumstances are favoutable, as we find it 
at the present time. It must not be inferred from this that the 
most favourable instance will be cited, or that it is an exceptional 
one, for this is not the case. There are other districts giving still 
better results, and it was stated by the Inspector-General of Recruit- 
ing in his last annual Report, that on the 1st of January there were 
forty-one regiments supplying themselves with recruits from their 
own districts exclusively. 









The one selected has been chosen as a type of those whose re- 
cruiting area embraces chiefly an agricultural district, and in which 
consequently the population are, generally speaking, stationary. 
The regiment connected with this district has one of its line bat- 
talions stationed in the United Kingdom and the other in India; the 
Militia of the county forms its third and fourth battalions, and it 
has four Volunteer battalions attached to it. 

The establishments of the line battalions and the depét have 
been fixed by the estimates of the current year at the following 
numbers, and the strength of each of them is actually in excess of 
these figures, so far as the privates are concerned. 
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Home battalion Battalion abroad Depot 







Officers . ‘ . ‘ 34 28 5 
Warrant officers. ‘ 2 2 I 
Sergeants ‘ ‘ é 40 46 II 
Corporals ‘ ‘ ; 40 40 10 
Drummers : ; ‘ 16 16 2 


< 


Privates . 






690 880 40 











° Total . . ‘ 812 1,012 69 








These establishments are fixed on certain definite principles. 
The battalion at home has three important functions to perform. 
Of these, the first is to form on mobilisation, with the help of its 
regimental reserves, a field battalion numbering one thousand rank 
and file, all fully trained soldiers of a year’s service, and over twenty 
years of age; the second to furnish annually the draft required to 
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make good the deficiencies in the battalion abroad; and the third to 
provide for the practical military training for war of both officers 
and men. These considerations have unfortunately been too often 
neglected ; the establishments in the past having been a very 
variable quantity, changed constantly according to the immediate 
requirements of the estimates, and fixed frequently at a strength 
quite inadequate for efficiency. With the present strength, the 
requirements can be fulfilled in the battalion referred to, which has 
a present strength of 772 rank and file, whereas the regimental 
reserves comprise 458 in the First-class Army Reserve and 344 in 
the Militia Reserve. These requirements could equally be met in 
each of the twenty-five battalions of which the infantry of the First 
Army Corps for service would be composed ; but of the rest there 
are many not at present in a position to fulfil them. 

The battalion in India has to be maintained at a strength to 
admit of its taking the field at short notice, without previous re- 
inforcements from home, and to ensure this the establishment has 
lately been increased by 100 men. oe 
The depét is provided with a small permanent establishment, 


















; te 
sufficient to perform the necessary barrack duties, and to provide for ie { 
the training of the recruits, all of whom receive their first instruc- i" i: 
tion there after enlistment, and are in excess ®6f the permanent i 





strength. 
The following is the distribution of the home battalion, as regards 
age : 








Drummers 
Rank and file 





Sergeants Total 











24 years and upwards ‘ : : 29 74 103 
21 “ andunder24 . : . 9 198 207 
20 “ andunder21_. . ° wer 134 134 
Under 20 years ofage ; - pot 364 364 






Boys under 18 yearsofage . . oie 18 18 






Total . ° ‘ . ‘ 38 788 826 


The services of the non-commissioned officers and men are as 






follows : 






Drummers 


Sergeants Bank ond file Total 






| 










Over 10 years . , ‘ , ‘ 17 24 41 







3 yearsand underten . ; : 21 81 102 
I year and under 3 . é ‘ ° _ 44! 441 
Under I year . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ _ 242 242 

















Total . . : : ‘ 38 788 826 


’ 









The average age of the sergeants is about twenty-nine, and the 
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average service eleven years; of the corporals twenty-three years 
with five years’ service, and of the privates twenty and a half years 
with two years’ service. So far as the non-commissioned officers are 
concerned, these averages are not unsatisfactory; there is no sergeant 
with less than three years’ service, and a fair proportion with really 
long service exists. In this respect the battalion is somewhat, ex- 
ceptionally favoured ; for, owing partly to non-commissioned officers 
not always extending their service in sufficient numbers beyond the 
obligatory minimum of six years with the colours, and partly to the 
serious drain from the battalions to meet the requirements of the 
Militia for its permanent staff, and of the Volunteers for their 
sergeant-instructors, many regiments have been put to great straits 
to complete their non-commissioned ranks with men possessing the 
necessary qualifications. 

Turning now to the private soldiers, the average age and service 
are evidently not all that could be desired. The minimum age at 
which recruits are accepted is eighteen years, though they are as a 
fact often younger, and it has been ruled by high medical authorities, 
and confirmed by practical experience, that a youth of less than 
twenty years of age is ordinarily not fitted to bear the hardships and 
privations incident to service in the field. So far, therefore, as the 
fighting strength 8f a battalion is concerned, the men under that 


age must be regarded as non-effective. This must be carefully borne 


in mind when considering the proportion of very young soldiers in 
the ranks of our regiments at home; but at the same time it should 
not be lost sight of that the strength of these has been so increased 
during the last few years as to go a certain way to make up for this. 
Unfortunately for efficiency the current estimates show a decrease, 
which, though only of 20 men per battalion, can be very ill afforded. 

In the battalion under consideration there are 382 men who, in the 
event of mobilisation would, on account of youth and short service, 
have to be transferred to the depét, where they would serve to form 
the nucleus of a reserve battalion, and eventually become available 
to be drafted to the battalion in the field. After deducting from 
the strength remaining a percentage for sick and men unfitted for 
active service, there would remain less than 400 men to accompany 
the battalion into the field. About 600 men would, therefore, be 
required from the regimental reserves to complete it to 1,000 rank 
and file. This proportion is too high, and would in some regiments 
have the effect of taking all the reserve men available, whereas it 
is very necessary that the Militia reserve should be left intact, ready 
to furnish the first drafts required to replace the waste of the 
battalion in the field. 

It is not the system chiefly that is at fault, though the term of 
six years’ colour service in force up to 1881 has contributed to the 
result. The causes that have led to it are twofold. The first is that 
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the establishments in the past were fixed at so low a figure that, when 
they were raised to the strength required for efficiency, it necessitated 
an unusually large influx of recruits. The second is the necessity 
that arose in 1885 for sending extra drafts to augment the strength 
of the battalions in India, and this increased the evil. The defect, 
however, is, we may hope, only a temporary one, which is in course of 
rectifying itself—a result that will be hastened by very few men 
passing to the reserve during the current year, owing to the extra 
year’s service with the colours imposed in 1881. 

The battalion in India, in common with all those serving abroad, 
is much more favourably situated in respect to the age and service Of 
the men. In it the average age of the privates was, on January 1, 
from twenty-three to twenty-four years, and their average service four 
years. This is owing tothe circumstance that men are not ordinarily 
sent to India until they are twenty years of age, and often not until 
they are older. 

If some exception must be taken to the age of a large proportion 
of the men in the home battalion, there is nothing to complain of in 
regard to their physical qualifications, and the battalion abroad is 
naturally better situated in this respect also. Taking the non- 
commissioned officers and men of the former together, the average 
chest measurement was, on the 1st of January, thirty-six and a half 
inches, and the average height five feet six inches, which, considering 
the large proportion of young soldiers, is not unsatisfactory. These 
figures are taken from the regimental measurements, and are a fair 
sample of regiments that obtain their recruits from agricultural 
‘districts. There are many regiments, particularly those dependent 
mainly upon manufacturing towns for their recruits, that cannot show 
so favourable a record; but this is owing in a great degree to the un- 
precedented number of recruits it has been necessary to take to 
complete the establishments during the past two years, and to the 
fact that the great majority of more developed soldiers have been 
sent abroad. If only the establishments be kept in future at a fixed 
and adequate strength, the necessity will not exist for recruiting at 
high pressure, and a stricter selection will become possible. 

It is not in physique alone that the agricultural districts have, 
generally speaking, the advantage. The recruits drawn from them 
come from a steady and orderly class, and give little or no trouble in 
the regiments they join. The average effectives during the past 
year in the home battalion numbered nearly 800 non-commissioned 
officers and men. The total number of trials by court-martial, 
which represent all the more serious offences, was only twenty-eight, 
of which all except two were for purely military transgression, while 
summary punishments were awarded to ninety-nine men for offences 
sufficiently serious to entail an entry in the regimental defaulters’ 
book and to 252 men for trivial derelictions of duty, dealt with in a 
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large proportion of cases by simple reprimand. During the ‘same 
period only fifty-two men were fined for drunkenness. 

That this good conduct is continued by the men of this regiment 
during their subsequent service is evidenced by the fact that in the 
foreign battalion, where the longer service of the men allows of their 
obtaining good-conduct badges, there are as many as 697 men wearing 
them, and the deposits in the regimental savings bank amount to 
over 3,000/. 

This is eminently satisfactory, and though regiments differ very 
much in this respect as in others, there is no doubt that serious 
crime has materially decreased of late years in the army; though the 
record of court-martials is unfortunately still swelled by deserters 
during the first years of service. The important modifications intro- 
duced by H.R.H. the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief a few 
months agoin the system of dealing with offences in the army have 
already in the short period that has since elapsed, had a marked 
effect in diminishing the number of courts-martial, and consequently 
the number of men in our military prison; and it may confidently be 
anticipated that at the end of the present year the statistics of 
crimes and punishments will compare very favourably with those of 
past periods. 

So long as the previous career of a man offering himself as a recruit 
has to be taken on trust, it will not be possible to guard against bad 
characters being admitted, but it is very desirable that such men 
should not be allowed to remain in the army, and of recent years in- 
creased facilities have been given for getting rid of them. A con- 
siderable proportion of this class are men who have already served 
and been dismissed, or who while actually belonging to one regi- 
ment enlist fraudulently in another. They give a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble and entail much useless expense, which could be 
easily avoided by the adoption of the simple expedient, so often re- 
commended, of an indelible distinctive mark to be borne by all officers 
and soldiers. This simple measure would confer an inestimable boon 
on the men themselves, for it would have the effect of absolutely 
preventing fraudulent enlistment, and would remove from the barrack- 
room a class of men who have the worst influence upon the young 
soldier, and whose presence often deters men of a better class from 
joining. 

In one respect this regiment and others recruiting under similar 
conditions are at a like disadvantage. The standard of education 
is not high, and, though much is done to remedy this in the regi- 
mental school after the men join, the standard attained to does not 
ordinarily bear comparison with that obtaining in regiments recruited 
in town districts. 

We find, for instance, in the home battalion on the rst of January 
275 men of inferior educational attainments, against 584 holding 
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school certificates of the various grades. _Even this is a vast improve- 
ment over the number in possession of certificates a few years ago, and 
may be attributed, in part at least, to the working of the Education 
Act. As the effects of this measure become more generally felt through- 
out the country, this will be rectified, and in the meantime the ex- 
cellent schools with which our regiments are provided go far to rectify 
the deficiency. 

Taken altogether, there is little doubt that a better class of men 
does join the infantry than was the case formerly, though this is 
more apparent in some regiments than others, according to the con- 
ditions under which they recruit. The more it is carried out in the 
regimental district alone, the more this will come to be the case, for 
the indifferent characters will not care to join the regiment belong- 
ing to their own locality. The regiment with which we are more 
particularly concerned is an instance of this. The number of 
recruits who joined it last year from its own district was 292, being 
82 per cent. of the total number enlisted for it, and, on the 1st 
of January, of the 2,055 non-commissioned officers and men serving 
in the regiment and its depét, 1,421, or nearly 75 per cent., were 
born in the district. . 

The great majority of the men enlisted in the district were 
agricultural labourers, of whom there were 259, the balance being 


made up of men belonging to the following miscellaneons trades — 


Fishermen . 


> 


| Furrier 
Boot- and shoemakers . Engine-drivers 
Machine-presser . Plumber 
Shoeing- and blacksmiths Musicians 
Bakers 
Painters 
Grooms 
Tailors 
Watchmaker 


Sawyer 
Fishmongers 
Seaman 
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Servants 
Weaver 
Gardener 
Machinists . 
Coachsmith . 
Porter 
Clerk . 
Waiter 
Dairyman 


Drover ‘ 
Carpenters . 
Wheelwright 
Stoker 
Grocer 
Bricklayers . 
Butchers 
Tinman 
Warrener 


Shipwright . 
Brickmaker 
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In each district the class of men joining the infantry varies 
according to the occupations of its inhabitants. To instance another 
district embracing a manufacturing area, we find that the recruits 
enlisted last year were drawn from the following classes :— 


Labourers, servants, &c. . : : , 4 ‘ 283 
Trades, principally cotton operatives and ironworkers 132 
Mechanics ; ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° 58 
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Shopmen and clerks... : ‘ 19 
Professional occupations . , . , , 4 


And, taking the whole number of men offering for enlistment 
and passed as medically fit during the year, classified in the same 
manner, there were— 


Labourers, servants, &c. . ° ; . : - 26,777 
Manufacturing artisans. ; ‘ ‘ ° - 6,058 
Mechanics i . ; ; ; » 5,089 
Shopmen and Clerks p i ‘ : P . 2,429 
Professional occupations . . . : . 559 
Boys under 17 years of age , ‘ ‘ : » 82% 
Not stated ‘ , ° ° . ‘ ‘ 5 


Generally speaking, the proportion has not changed much during 
the last few years. Such fluctuation as there is takes place mostly 
amongst the manufacturing artisans, who are, as a class, perhaps 
more affected by the conditions of trade. 

There is one class not specially enumerated in the above list, 
though most of those belonging to it who enlist may probably be in- 
cluded under ‘ professional occupations.’ This is that of the young 
men of good birth and education who enter the ranks of the infantry 
with a view to gaining commissions. The number of these has much 
increased of late years, and it may be hoped it will continue to do 
so. They make good soldiers and have produced an excellent effect 
by their moral influence in the barrack-room. Nothing can tend more 
to foster a high tone in a regiment than the presence in it of men 
of a superior class, and they are uniformly treated with respect by 
their comrades. 

The fact of their serving, as they do, for some years in the ranks 
goes far in itself to show that the barrack-room is no longer what it 
was in former years, and we may expect that, in proportion as the 
great ameliorations which have been made and continue to be intro- 
duced in the soldier’s life come to be more generally known and 
appreciated, men of the better class will be found to choose the army 
as a profession in greater numbers than at present. 

H. T. HiILpyarp. 





ARTISAN ATHEISM. 


THE article on this subject in the February number of this Review 
has brought to its writer many letters, chiefly from clergymen, who 
say (with Socrates to Callicles), ‘I ask you not for a love of contention, 
but because I really want to know in what way you think that 
affairs should be administered among us;’ and in reply I cannot 
but think of the words (also of Socrates) to Alcibiades, ‘ Did you ever 
know a man wise in anything who was unable to impart his particular 
wisdom?’ though I do not mean that I have any wisdom to impart, 
but that my correspondents have and by their office profess to have. 
One writes to me: ‘I should be ‘really grateful to you if you would 
tell me what you exactly mean by ‘‘ preaching God as the living 
Ruler of the world,’’ and why doing so would be a special means of 
getting at artisans.’ Another: ‘ I fail to understand what you mean 
by calling upon us to preach God as the living Ruler of the world 
apart from Bible, Church creeds, &c., or how we are to preach a 
declaration of God governing the world, a knowledge of whom is the 
kingdom of heaven, whose influence is found in everyday life, 
unless that knowledge is derived from sources given by God and 
applied by means appointed by Christ.’ A third: ‘We know next 
to nothing of the so-called atheistic artisan ; there are insurmount- 
able obstacles to any real sympathy between us; ’ and further : 
‘ How am I to know what the working man really thinks and wants ? 
What am I to read? What periodicals truly reflect his mind?’ 

There are many correspondents not clerical—one busily engaged 
in business, who proposes a practical solution of the difficulty by a 
radical method ; that of spending 20,000/. for the collection, arrange- 
ment, and comparison of all that can be collected, arranged, and 
compared about the Scriptures, so that it shall be settled once for all 
what is their value. The earnestness of the writer commands all 
respect, and he has discussed at considerable length the merits of this 
proposal. 

All this takes me back to my early life. 1 am in a famous city 
church, listening to a sermon I cannot understand ; and walking home 
I ask my brother, two years my senior, whether, if I went to the rector’s 
house to ask enlightenment, the footman would kick me down the 
four white steps. As a practical compromise, the next Sunday we 
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came out when the sermon began, and spent the forty-five minutes 
hanging on to the church railings, pretending to be omnibus con- 
ductors, and calling out ‘ Paddington and Bank,’ then almost the 
only omnibus route. Had some Gabriel announced to me that the 


time was to be when rectors would write on crested paper with big 
seals, to ask guidance of me! I was then ten years old, and till I 
was twenty I lived in the same house, never sleeping a night out of 
London ; but all that twenty years I never saw out of the church 
either rector or curate. But a few years later, in 1854, a clergyman 
does speak to me, as to so many others, ‘as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes;’ I am one of the audience at St. Martin’s 
Hall listening to Maurice as he delivers the inaugural lecture of the 
Working Men’s College, of which, from that, the first day of its life 
till now, I have been a member. What the lecturer, afar off, is 
talking about I have no idea; but that there is being revealed to me 
a new world, one until now utterly unknown, is quite clear, though 
I am at the very door, afraid (as well as unable) to enter. But 
though I get no nearer Maurice then, from that moment my life is 
altered, for it has a purpose; and from that moment till now, God 
and Maurice are inseparable to me—the thought of one brings with 
it the other. From that moment my faith has been, ‘ There is but 
one God, and Maurice is his prophet.’ It has been said by one of 
his most intimate friends that Maurice was not popular with the 
great body of artisans, despite his energy, earnestness, and power ; 
that his lectures at the College were attended only by a few. Does 
not this show, what I so passionately urge—that the want of power to 
think, the cramping life of London, the monotony of daily town life, 
is the great enemy to religion, the almost immovabie obstacle to that 
higher life of which so many talk, and which so few of us can reach 
except in happier moments, unhappily so few and brief? But, also, 
were not the few that did come to Maurice so far exceptional that 
every one has become in his way a centre of real free-thought, chiefly 
by the spirit they caught from him ? 

As one of the working committee, I was surprised by the com- 
paratively small number of real artisans who came to the College ; 
and I knew it was meant especially for them, for at one council 
meeting it was discussed whether the students might not have some 
kind of gown to wear over their working dress, there being always a 
vague idea that working men would come straight frem their work and 
leave their tools at the door of the class-room. I went over the whole 
roll of students, some 2,o00 in number, and made two discoveries: 
that one-third only were really handicraftsmen, and that the vast 
majority of these lived in South London. From this sprang the 
idea of the South London Working Men’s College, which has 
become the South London Free Library and Fine Art Gallery, and 
which staggers along under every possible discouragement, but with 
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the consciousness that it is doing needful work which no one else is 
doing. 

In South London, therefore, it seems we must look for the great 
artisan body of London. If you stand on any of the bridges, from 
London to Westminster, any morning between six and nine, you will see 
a vast exodus from south to north; in the evening, about the same 
hours, the great army of workers return to the endless array of 
brick walls with little square openings, amongst which, in one-tenth 
of the space covered by London, a third of the population lives, or 
rather spends so much of its time as is not occupied in work. Let a 
prophet, then, stand on one of these bridges and declare aloud to these 
workers that ‘God is the real living Ruler of the world, a knowledge 
of whom is the kingdom of heaven, whose influence is found in the 
daily life even of the poorest.’ Let him declare, further, that all 
science but shows how great is God’s power, that all noble art is 
inspired by Him, that all noble literature is the expression of divine 
inspiration. ‘Then, if some secularist says, ‘ Has God then forgotten 
South London; or is it the last place made, where all the rubbish 
was shot? If art, science, and literature are so important, how is it 
that in all our part of the town we have neither pictures nor books, 
that not one brick of public building is with us to elevate our thoughts ? 
Has God forgotten us, as our brethren seem to have done ; or has his 
appointed servants, who claim us as their sheep, forgotten to deliver his 
message? Some of us read Darwin, and have a dim idea of what is 
meant by survival of the fittest (which phrase about sums our knowledge 
of Herbert Spencer), and we ask what is the daily life best fitted to our 
surroundings ? ’—what will our prophet of God, declaring all men to 
be brothers, say to this? Will he point to the architectural glories 
of London, the finest city of the world, and say, ‘ All this is yours as 
Londoners. The endless array of museums, picture galleries, libra- 
ries, are for all?’ Let him stand on London Bridge and compare 
King William Street with the Borough, the Royal Exchange with 
the Borough Market; then on Southwark Bridge—to the north he 
will see Guildhall, to the south a brewery; on Blackfriars Bridge, and 
compare Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill with Blackfriars Road and 
the New Cut; on Waterloo Bridge—on the north Somerset House, on 
the south a flour mill; on Hungerford Bridge, and compare Charing 
Cross with Belvedere Road; on Westminster Bridge, look one way at 
Whitehall, the other at Westminster Road; on the one end the 
Palace of Westminster, at the other the Hospital, which is at the 
west what Guy’s Hospital is at the east—the place to repair the 
broken-down workman for his work. Then ask how many of the 
women and children of Camberwell or Bermondsey are likely to see 
much of the British Museum or National Gallery, South Kensington 
Museum or the Zoological Gardens; and how much their daily life 
is a preparation for the full use of these even when seen 
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Will not the dull plodding workman, the man who is content to 
be a mere machine, find existence more in unison with his mono- 
tonous sordid surroundings—will not the man who wants to live as 
well as work, to live in his work as well as by it, find his aspirations, 
his ambition, so out of place that they will soon be crushed, and he 
will slowly, with desperate struggles it may be, find the lower level ? 
Will not the number who feel this desire to be each a living soul 
grow smaller and smaller by Darwinian laws of heredity and environ- 
ment? How, then, can God’s prophet, declare he his mission ever so 
nobly, hope to have a prompt and full response? When he speaks 
in passionate language of the fulness of heaven’s peace, the power of 
good over evil, is he not like a man talking the deep truths of geo- 
logy to a man who has never had an elementary idea of the science ?— 
like one who speaks of the brilliant stars to a very shortsighted man ? 
I remember that quite thirty years ago I was walking at midnight with 
a man now known all over Europe, who had been telling me of some 
wonderful astronomical discovery ; and when I said, ‘ How very bright 
Orion is ! have you ever seen it brighter?’ he replied, ‘I have never 
seen it at all, or any other star; I’m too shortsighted.’ So when one 
speaks of religion to the ordinary artisan, he may say, ‘I have never 
felt it; my sympathies are too shortsighted.’ But my clerical critics 
will at once denounce, in general chorus, the idea that religion is a 
matter of mental power; will declare, with a unanimity not common 
on all points, ‘It it just the poor and struggling, the grieved and 
troubled, that find God most readily. It is not the earthquake nor 
the fire, but the still small voice, that makes its way to the heart.’ 
And many artisans will reply, ‘ That still small voice we often hear ; 
but it does not speak the same language as you use. It does not 
speak of creeds or tormularies, or tell us that church is the only place 
where we can find God. Moreover, our education—that of the work- 
shop—if rough and ready, is vigorous and practical as far as it goes ; 
and it seems to us that all we find in our lives is at variance with your 
theories. So far as. we can understand you, God and heaven are 
something belonging to some other world, and we feel that it is here 
that we want Him. And those who have read history for us, tell us 
in lectures and periodicals how the clergy have in all times and in all 
places been the enemies of free thought, burning and banishing all 
who presume to think for themselves.’ 

Here is the ordinary handicraftsman, placed between his seculat 
club and paper on the one side and the clergy on the other. If he 
listens more readily to the one than to the other, why is it so? and 


to which does he incline? One clergyman, a man of wide experience 


of east and west London, tells me he thinks there are very few 
secularists; probably these few go from club to club and make a great 
show with scanty materials. Another, living in South London, tells 


ly spread that there is scarcely a 


me he thinks education has so wide 
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secularist to be found. It may beso. My only knowledge is derived 
from my own experience, during some thirty-five years spent in 
London, in addition to my early life; and of this the greater part has 
been spent in the work of the Working Men’s College and the Free 
Library, and during the last five years in lectures in various parts of 
London. What this experience is I have said in the previous paper. 

If the workman is a reasonable being, influenced by the light and 
leading the clergy give him, why is there so much said about the 
spread of infidelity? Why do clergymen write to me, not denouncing 
me as a blunderer, but asking what they are to do? A friend in 
high official office, one who cares with intense earnestness for both 
clergy and artisan, writes, ‘The many letters you have from the 
clergy show that they are in earnest, that there is in them what 
Tennyson calls a ‘‘ divine despair,’’ out of the depth of which they 
are calling.’ If they are so successful, whence this despair? If, on 
the other hand, the great body of artisans do not listen to the clergy 
so willingly, do listen, if at all, to the secularist lecturer and read the 
newspapers and periodicals least devoted to the Church, why is it so? 
The clergy have great advantages—leisure, ability, knowledge and 
an official position which gives them the respect and help of the 
middle and wealthy classes. The secularist lecturers have great dis- 
advantages ; in many cases they have but little ability or knowledge 
as compared with the importance of the subject of which they speak. 
But their earnestness, the real living faith they have, the response 
they find in the minds, rather than the hearts, of their hearers—these 
seem to be the sources of their influence. They are, moreover, in 
many instances, men who have been Sunday-school teachers, and 
they speak with all the zeal of converts, or perverts. In a letter from 
an old Sunday-school teacher, an earnest evangelical Christian, who 
has given some attention to science, I have this: ‘There is nothing 
more remarkable in this age than the ignorance of our spiritual 
teachers. ‘The one book they do not study is the Bible; their 
whole aim being at finding pretty analogies for the comfort and 
edification of the elect, and awful warnings of damnation for everybody 
else. Iam deeply in earnest when I thank God that my hopes of 
finding the truth, and of future and present happiness, do not depend 
upon the parsons (of course, I speak of them as a body).’ Here is a 
man intensely anxious for religious faith, who has not become a 
secularist, or anything like it, but this is the outcome of his many 
years’ experience of the Church. 

To come back to our South London artisan and his surroundings. 
Architecture, if not represented in much else, is strong in board 
schools, edifices often with some pretensions to taste, roomy, well 
ventilated, and well furnished. There are several of these near the 
South London Art Gallery, New Road, Battersea Park, and hundreds 
of children come in daily to look at the pictures, engravings, &c., and 
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in the evening the elder boys and girls come in to read. They have 
also their lectures. Seventy boys came to a lecture on Mr. McCallum’s 
large painting of the Siege of Jerusalem. Regularly every Monday 
they come to hear fairy stories, not read, but told to them. They 
come in every variety of rags and dirt. Some are clean, and come 
with the approval and help of the parents; some come with grimy 
faces and rags that scarcely hold together. Perhaps the greatest 
simplicity of costume was reached by the young gentleman who 
approached so nearly to the ‘smile and shoestring’ stage of dress as 
to wear only a piece of a shirt, a part of a pair of trousers, and a 
fragment of one brace. But this was somewhat exceptional. To send 
them out to wash means either that they smear their faces in the 
nearest puddle, or that they hold an indignation meeting at the 
doorstep. Their customary language may be inferred from that of an 
elderly gentleman of about three years, not yet promoted to knicker- 
bockers, who in pure gaiety of heart, and without the slightest ill- 
feeling, invited me to ‘come outside and he would punch my b 
nose.’ I am speaking of a thoroughly artisan neighbourhood, one of 
the newly developed ‘building areas,’ where all the tiny houses are 
but a few years old, where are no backslums, but a great many 
broken windows, much drinking, and language of which the one 
specimen I have given is a fairly representative brick of the whole 
building. 

We have had nearly twenty years of board schools and of payment 
of teachers by results; at least one generation of children have 
become themselves parents of school children. I have the pro- 
foundest sympathy with the teachers, for I know what their diffi- 
culties are; I have all possible respect for the earnestness of school 
managers and school boards; but is it not one result of all this work 
that imagination and fancy are, if not extinct, quite dormant ?—let us 
hope only dormant. Take a hundred artisan children at random, 
and ask how many know the story of Jack the Giant Killer. I found 
only three. Well, what then? Fairy tales can go with other super- 
stitions; our children will find in science a hundred stories more 
marvelous and, moreover, true. ‘Talking dragons and walking trees 
are not facts; we are better without them. Let them go with other 
superstitions. But do other superstitions go? Two days ago I 
brought into an invalid’s room a fine bunch of snowdrops, and the 
nurse, a young woman, and one above the average, cried, ‘Oh, how 
can you? asure sign of death!’ ‘The next moment I pulled up the 
blind that the invalid might see the bright stars and the newest 
of new moons. ‘Oh, dear, you shouldn’t look at the new moon 
through the window! Open the window and turn your money in 
your pocket.’ 

Let the fairy tales go; the board schools provide better readings 
But what if the hard work, mental strain, and brickwall surrounding. 
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of large town schools deaden the desire to read, often associate books 
with ideas of unpleasant and forced work? I am told by a high 
authority that it is found in examinations that the town children of 
town parents cannot hold their own with the children who have come 
to London from villages, though it has always been supposed that 
London children have boundless advantages in intellectual sharpness. 
Education is not a mechanical process ; and if a hundred children can 
be properly taught on one acre of ground, it by no means follows that 
two hundred children can be properly taught on two adjoining acres. 
So it by no means follows that what is taught in school is the whole 
of education. 

But what if fairy tales have a real bearing on religion? What if 
the loss or decay of imagination is one great factor of artisan atheism ? 
What if our young men are incapable of regarding the Bible as 
anything but an official record of historical events; if they are in- 
capable of regarding religion as anything but barren belief in the 
occurrence of these events? No teacher can teach what he does not 
know; neither can he teach what his pupils cannot understand. It 
is as hopeless as lecturing on Italian poetry to a child knowing 
nothing of either Italian or poetry, ‘to expect lofty thoughts when the 
mind has been dwarfed by sordid surroundings and the sympathies 
atrophied by disuse. 

But if fairy tales should have even a more direct connection with 
religion than this? What if they can help us to understand some 
parts of the Bible which it seems hopeless to understand in any 
worthy sense. There are many parts of the Old Testament seldom, 
if ever, spoken of by the clergy; just the very passages selected by 
secularists when criticising the Bible. The clergy seems anxious to 
forget these passages, to evade them, to put them on one side as not 
really important ; the secularists insist on taking them as represen- 
tative, and judging the Bible by them. Is the story of Balaam true ? 
Did his ass possess the gift of speech and better eyesight than his 
master? Was Jonah swallowed bya whale? Is it not known that 
a whale could not swallow a child, much less a man? (That the 
Bible does not say anything of a whale is a mere detail.) Did the 
sun and moon stand still? Is the story of the flood really true? To 
talk of any but the most literal interpretation is to speak of what a 
large number of young men, from mere intellectual atrophy ‘due to 
sordid surroundings, cannot grasp in any fulness. 

ut if the fairy stories of talking animals can be traced back at 
least to the age of Balaam, probably to far greater antiquity P—if they 
be, not pretty stories for children, but survivals of national literature, 
of a primitive character indeed ?—Is this to degrade the Bible, or to 
raise fairy stories to their proper level? But it will throw a side light 
on the story of Balaam which will surely be a gain. What if Red 
Riding Hood and other stories of devouring, such as Quog and Qat, 
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one swallowing the sun, the other cutting it out with a piece of red 
obsidian ; the Negro story of the child swallowed by the snake and 
rescued by its mother alive,—what if these can be traced to remote 
antiquity—will not the story of Jonah be read in a new light? 
Cinderella is said to be found in every European language, though in 
strangely diverse forms; and Jack and the Beanstalk can be traced 
in every Aryan nation, to the Zulus of South Africa and Indians of 
North America. The Negro legend of the small crustaceans who, 
indignant at being trampled on by the careless elephant, bored so 
many tiny holes in the earth that the waters rose and flooded the 
world, together with the Canadian legend of a great flood, and the 
Ojibwa legend of the man who was swallowed, canoe and all, and 
with him all the rest of mankind but one,—may all probably be traced 
to a common origin as old as our Biblical legends, which will surely 
be read with a new interest; and the New Zealand legend or myth 
of Maui being swallowed by his grandmother, and of his escape by 
means of a bird singing, may possibly eventually connect the story 
of the Flood with that of Jonah. The New Zealand legend of Maui 
and his miraculous jawbone, if followed up, will surely give a ray of 
illumination to the story of Samson; and the legend of Maui and 
his miraculous fire, coupled with the legend of Prometheus, will surely 


give new light to the account of the Fall of Man. That New 


Zealand should give us light by which to read what we so fondly 
call our own Bible will surely give a deeper sanctity to our words 
when we speak of the brotherhood of men. And who can read the 
Hottentot legend of the lame god without a hope of some help 
towards understanding Jacob’s change to Israel? 

I am offering no opinion whatever on the rising science of 
mythology; I am not a partisan of either school of interpretation. 
These matters 1 speak of only as helping to explain why the clergy 
and the artisans do not understand each other, if (as I think) they 
do not. Nor am I now concerned with the attitude of the Church 
towards the new science (a friend in the supposed form of an enemy), 
but rather with the use made of the scraps of this new knowledge by 
the active secularists. Just asthe new astronomy, the new geology, 
the new biology were each in turn used against the Church (secu- 
larists say the Church abused its power to keep the world ignorant, 
in evety instance), so now the same experience comes in the new 
struggle; and such scraps of mythology in its new aspect as come to 
them are eagerly used as missiles by the active opponents of what 
they suppose to be Christianity, and used to pelt the clergy, who as 
usual are not first in the field, using for religion what is misused 
against it. 

After this long digression I may come back to my correspondents 
who have paid me so high a compliment as to ask my advice. I re- 
cognise in this, to use the words of a friend, ‘an anxiety to do the work 
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committed to them, at any sacrifice of the conventionalities and pro- 
prieties.’ To turn, then, to the first question, ‘What I exactly mean 
by. preaching God as the living Ruler of the world?’ The knowledge 
that so many regard Christianity as simply a belief in the events 
recorded in the Bible, regard God as having chosen the ancient 
Hebrews as the ov/y means of revelation, as the only people to whom 
a knowledge of Himself was given, as a kind of patronage committee 
of the world and all its future inhabitants, suggested the words I 
used, made me feel how great a work could be done by the Church if 
it would preach the truth that England, as much as Israel, is God’s 
kingdom; that the same inspiration that raised Moses and David 
above the average of mankind in their days has raised every great 
man in all times, from Marcus Aurelius to Luther, from Oliver Crom- 
well to Burke and Gladstone; that the Bible is not to be read as a 
record of mere occurrences, the accuracy of which must be literally 
accepted as the one condition of finding salvation. My friends, who 
honour me by writing, will say they do not teach this, and many will 
wonder that I should pen such absurdities; but what if a large 
number of people believe they do? ‘Then they will say, if these 
people would go to church they would know better. And why do 
they not go to church? Because they have these opinions about the 
Church and its work ; because so many of them believe that the clergy 
do not care for anything but their position and their incomes. If 
there be this gulf, who is to fill it? Even now, Socialist ‘church 
parades’ give the Church an opportunity, and is it being made use 
of? One of the anti-Christian papers speaks thus of the parade at 
St. Paul’s on the 27th of February:—‘The dignitary who occupied 
the pulpit at St. Paul’s told his congregation, on the authority of 
Jesus Christ, that there would always be rich and poor—a statement 
which they naturally resented. but he forgot to tell them that 
Jesus Christ also advised the rich to sell all they possess and give the 
proceeds to the poor. Christianity is a pick-and-choose sort of thing 
after all . . . a Christian can always find texts to suit his interests.’ 
If the artisans could have it somehow brought home to them that 
Christianity is a real holy war against wrong of all kinds; an active 
crusade against selfishness in any, rich or poor; a real protector of 
the weak against injustice; a corrector of the mistakes and wrongs 
inevitable in an old and complex civilisation, inevitable even if @very 
one were absolutely innocent of any selfishness! Politicians and 
philosophers may talk of immutable laws of this or that science, but 
the Church has a divine function of bringing human actions into 
unison with the laws of God as well as with the laws of man’s partial 
knowledge, which we dignify by the name of science. Unfortunately, 
the description by Shaftesbury of his tutor is too nearly that which 
is given by many secularists of the clergy; and if we grieve at such 
want of truth we must also grieve at the want of knowledge which 
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makes it seem to be true, and must also ask why are not the clergy 
better known, so that such wrongful judgment might be impossible ? 
Shaftesbury spoke of his tutor as being ‘ moderately learned, a great 
lover of money, having neither piety proportionable to the great pro- 
fession he made, nor judgment and parts to support the good opinion 
he had of himself;’ and this, with more terseness, is the judgment 
passed on the clergy in almost every lecture at a secular club. Since 
I wrote my first paper I lectured on Shelley at an East-end club, and 
the best speaker, a young man of much earnestness and some educa- 
tion, complained that the clergy did not know their own Bible, for 
‘we had a gentleman here last week, a minister, who did not know 
where to find two passages we quoted. We read the Bible more than 
the clergy do.’ Every secular club has a few earnest men as leaders, 
men whom the Church should value for their earnest desire for truth, 
and whom it should help to better knowledge; but in most cases the 
Church has somehow driven away (of course unintentionally) these 
very men, who, if they could find in the Church the champion of right 
and justice, would be amongst its best missionaries. But not only 
have they left the Church, they declare themselves open and active 
enemies of it. And why do they denounce the Church as the enemy 
of truth, except that it has somehow worn that aspect to them. 

We may say that some men prefer reigning in hell to serving 
in heaven; as an old farmer once said to me, ‘When I go to church I 
am only a miserable sinner and no one takes any notice of me; but 
when I go to chapel I am an elder.’ Let it be that vanity and love 
of distinction, no matter at how low a level, have some part in the 
secession of these young men; could not the Church have found work 
to suit them? or is it that there is some truth in the feeling that the 
Church minister is too apt to look with disfavour on anything but 
abject submission, that there is what a friend cails ‘the parsonic 
mind,’ which makes the owner not only a prophet of God’s law 
but also a judge raised above it? I remember expressing to an old 
farmer surprise that a village clergyman should have refused a liberal 
offer of co-operation in a good work, and his reply: ‘Ah, it would 
put him too much in the background.’ 

In the current number of one of the secular periodicals there -s 
this: ‘One of the worst things about the Bible, one of the worst in 
the Average religion, is that it demands the sacrifice of self-respect. 
Every man is compelled to admit, vefore he can become a Christian, 
before he is fit even for conversion, that he is wholly and thoroughly 
depraved in thought and act, in mind and flesh; and in addition to 
this he must give up and throw away the fruit of his experience, 
observation, and reason.’ This reminds me of the second question I 
have to answer—what I mean by ‘ preaching God as the living Ruler 
of the world apart from Bible, Church creeds, &c.,’ which is the 
rendering given by one rector of my ‘a Church clergyman who 
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should preach, not the Bible, not church-going, not creeds or cate- 
chisms, but God as the living Ruler of the world.’ My correspon- 
dent continues: ‘ How are we to preach God as the living Ruler of 
the world, a knowledge of whom is the kingdom of heaven, unless 
that knowledge is derived from sources given by God and applied by 
means appointed by Christ ?’ 

When I find a village clergyman complaining that bis parishioners 
do not come to the Holy Communion, that they use the vilest language 
in ordinary conversation, that there is no use in trying anything in the 
village ; then, when a boy of ten years or so, who spends his whole day 
in a field at work, comes to the hedge to ask ar onion or a potato 
to eat with his bit of bread, his only dinner, and looking across 
beyond this Christian I see the comfortable rectory and hear the 
dinner-bell calling the minister of this and other Christian souls o 
his bread and potatoes, I cannot help saying to my dog (who is a 
very discriminating judge of character), ‘If my work be to bring 
certain people to the Holy Communion and to induce them to lead 
decent lives, and I find it ‘‘is no use in trying anything in the 
village,’’ is the fault in the work or myself?’ If it were not difficult, 
would it be necessary to have an educated gentleman to do the work ? 
Is it that the Christian ministry is really only the performance of a 
set of ceremonies—a routine work to which the ministered must adapt 
themselves—or is it to take certain people just as they are, and, with 
whatever means may be needful, bring them to a sense of God’s 
love? Is non-attendance at church, vile language, indifference to 
religion the condemnation of the parishioners or of the minister who 
undertakes the cure of their souls? If their lives are not Christian, 
why has not he, undertaking the work, found out how to make them 
so? 

But if the secularists regard Christianity as the mere assent to 
aset of rules, as being only a declaration of belief in certain state- 
ments of fact, merely as facts,—is it not because too often creeds, 
catechism, and church-going are so treated by the clergy as if they 
were the beginning rather than the end of entrance into Christian 
life ?—because these forms and formularies are preached rather than 
God as a living Ruler? If we expect men to have the living faith of 
a Moses or a Gideon, we must teach them to find God in all things, 
to see through the processes of nature, to find God in the blazing 
sunset, or in the fields, as well as in the church, where we have 
surrounded them with the works of man, and shut out the heavens 
by a carved, a painted, or a whitewashed roof, and if possible made 
the windows so that even God’s very light is coloured and lowered 
to a ‘religious dimness.’ If we expect men to believe in God as an 
Isaiah or an Ezekiel believed, we must give them such real free- 
thought, such fulness of life, that like these prophets they can see 
beyond and through the creeds and formularies, and which shall be 
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glorified into the very image of God, the real representatives of the 
Almighty. And this is impossible in South London, with nothing 
but the dull monotony of daily life. God must be declared as a 
living reality, a knowledge of Whom will put life into the creeds and 
forms, not as a mental abstraction to be found only by means of 
certain sets of words. 

One of my correspondents asks, ‘What am I to read? What 
periodicals truly reflect the mind of the working man? In my 
previous paper I gave some extracts from the then current numbers 
of the three periodicals best known to the ordinary artisan. I 
will now speak briefly of two numbers just published. One 
begins with an engraving, ‘The Holy Spirit Shop: It is the 
spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life. John vi. 63.’ 
The engraving represents an eager apostle pointing the way to an 
ordinary publichouse, and away from an ordinary butcher’s shop. 
It is very easy to be shocked at this; it is shocking, horribly shock- 
ing ; but the real horror is that the men in the richest city of the world 
should find this enough to their taste to buy it in sufficient numbers 
for it to be published every week. If God and Christianity be so mis- 
understood, to whom do we look for a full knowledge of it? The 
first article is devoted to the recent earthquake, and asks how could 
God allow it? The next is on ‘ Bible Giants;’ and here we find a 
faint trace of the new mythology schools: ‘It is quite possible that 
some of the stories of giants and dwarfs are connected with the 
traditions of hostile tribes; ’ and at the end is the usual stone at the 
Bible: ‘The stories of giants, like those of witches, devils, gods, and 
sons of gods, must be classed in the vast category of Bible supersti- 
tions.’ Then, in a collection of ‘Acid drops’ (i.e. absurdities of 
religion), we have a reference to Mr. Gladstone’s letter speaking of 
‘sin as war against heaven ;’ and the comment thereon is ‘We will 
back Great Britain against heaven any day. Our generals would 
beat the archangels hollow, while our troops would settle the heavenly 
squadrons before breakfast.’ There is also mention of a mission 
room at Harrow, where single-stick and boxing are encouraged; and 
the comment is, ‘ By-and-by we shall see Jemmy Smith holding a 
distinguished place in the Christian Church, and boxing for Jesus in 
front of the altar. There will be few empty churches then, unless 


the gate-money is too high.’ There is a long article, ‘The Incandes- 
cent Infidel ;’ and one, ‘ Random Notes from Christ,’ the tone of which 


may be inferred from one sentence. The article is supposed to be a 
communication to the editor from Jesus; and we have this: ‘ Father’s 
old-established concern does not seem monotonous to him, but I seize 
with gladness every opportunity of again being on my travels, and 
am pleased to give him any pleasure by performing the same old 
stale trick of infantile incarnation, and adult crucifixion, and ascen- 
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‘sion, in any planet he may send myself and my virgin mother to.’ 


Horrible profanity! some will say. But it is not so horrible that 
one should write this as that so very many should find pleasure in 
reading it, and it is more horrible still that they should somehow be 
left without the education that alone can raise them above it; and 
this education must be something beyond school-board teaching in 
South London, or any other large town. 

But this is the poorest in tone and ability of secularist publica- 
tions. A second, at a higher price, has literary ability and genuine 
earnestness. The editor allows his advertising columns, in press 
notices, to speak of him as ‘a scholar, a dialectician, a thinker, and 
a poet,’ and also as ‘ the only gentleman of real genius the secularists 
have.’ I think the description of him as a scholar and a gentleman 
is a just one.! . So far as I have any knowledge from correspondence 
and criticism, he has been utterly candid and courteous, and allows 
in his pages a liberty of criticism very uncommon in ‘religious news- 
papers.’ But that his opinions mislead him and that he misleads his 
readers is apparent in every article. In the number now before 
me he has only a column of poetry, of real power and feeling, the 
leading paper (usualfy written by him) being an American contribu- 
tion, by a well-known writer, who begins by saying, ‘ The Protestants 
denounce idolatry, and yet they have made of the Bible an idol;’ 
and ends by formulating a kind of creed : 

Happiness is the only good. 

The time to be happy is now. 

The place to be happy is here. 

The way to be happy is to try to make others so. 
An article, also by a well-known writer, on the Bible, ends with ‘Is 
the Bible the fons et origo of England’s greatness? Do we owe to 
it our liberty, our large commerce, our secular education? Are our 
Bishop Lauds, Winters, and Sharps the exponents of that great 
moral law which exalteth a nation?’ In the short paragraphs there 
are many things spoken of, from Mr. Gladstone and Zhe Christian 
World to Buddha and the School Board. In one paragraph is this 
sentence: ‘ Modern thought is upheaving the crust of orthodoxy, and 
in their alarm Christians are rushing here, there, and everywhere 
for safety. Will they find it under the roof of Christianity? During 
the recent Riviera earthquake the people of Bajardo crowded into 
their church. The building fell in and crushed them. Ghastly 
calamity, but how eloquent a parable!’ A conclusion like this to a 
sermon would be thought very fine. Is it of less power because 


not in a sermon? Then comes a selection of extracts from various 





1 I had not, when writing this, seen an article in which he so outrages truth and 
delicacy as to say that it is not uncommon for women of the humbler classes to be 
the mothers of four or five children by different fathers, before marriage! 
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writers, including Shelley, Shaftesbury, Lecky, Bain, Richter, Coombe, 
Carlyle, Locke, Farrar, and Addison. This shows two facts: one, that 
secularists are more catholic in their reading and references to 
authority than most clergymen give evidence of in their sermons; 
the other, that the readers of this paper, who have no knowledge 
beyond, come to the conclusion that these great writers are all so 
many secularists. 

These papers I have spoken of in answer to the question, ‘ What 
are we to read to understand the secularist opinions?’ If they are 
but unprofitable, if one especially be very painful, still surely a 
person who undertakes the cure of souls should be as careful to 
ascertain their condition as he who undertakes the cure of bodies. 
Think what revolting tasks surgeons have in their practice; and what 
would be said of one who prescribed for a sick man but refused to 
look at his body as too horrible a sight ?—and remember that a surgeon 
does not, like the incumbent, insist that he is the only person 
properly qualified for a given parish. Aslam writing these words, 
I receive a letter of fourteen closely written pages from a working 
man in a large North of England town, quite a stranger, who writes, 
having read the February article. From this letter I copy these: 
‘I have seen a good deal of the artisan and the artistic and higher- 
paid skilled working man, but in both alike the hatred of the Church 
and parson is frequently extreme, and the causes thereof are in all 
respects just as you have described.’ Again: ‘My friend also 
assumes an acquaintance with science, and tells me that theology 


is nowhere now that... has ‘‘pricked the bubble.”’ I desired 
him to tell me what scientific works he had read. His confusion 
\.as very apparent, and he had to confess that the... (one of 


the periodicals 1 speak of) supplied him with all his scientific 
reading.’ Again: ‘His opposition to the Old Testament was based 
on the incredibility of Joshua’s command to the sun . . . and that 
the Jews were accustomed to tear out the entrails of their enemies 
and tie them round their waists, that they were commanded to do 
this by their priests, and that this is to be found in the Bible.’ 
Lastly: ‘His contempt for the Church is great, but he despises 
Dissenters the more, and this feeling is very general.’ 

It is nOticeable that while many clergymen ask what I mean 
by the last sentence but one in my paper, not one makes any 
reference to the last sentence, in which | speak of the necessity of 
‘declaring God in terms that bring Him home to the least educated ; 
or rather the poorest must be educated enough to understand the 
declaration and to have their minds capable of what is really free- 
thought.’ If anyone doubts the earnest desire of the artisan to be 
educated, when once he realises the value of it, let him consider 
that every secularist club is open to any clergyman as a lecturer, 
that he will be received with courtesy, listened to with attention, but 
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criticised without fear and with some ability, and then ask in what 
church or church schoolroom a secularist lecturer would be allowed 
to state his views. Even further: a harmless person like myself, 
whose only right to speak at all in this matter comes from my 
having a long acquaintance with working men, would not be ac- 
cepted as a lecturer in any church or church school, with a few 
exceptions, though secular clubs are open to me not only readily, 
but apparently with pleasure. I have received invitations to lecture, 
in consequence of my paper, from societies, if not secular, ‘ containing 
many secularists,’ but no London clergyman has offered me his 
schoolroom, except those most generous friends who have so earnestly 
made a committee to consider if some definite work cannot be done 
on the lines I have suggested. If this paper should bring any 
additional correspondence, I may say that letters sent to the Free 
Library, New Road, Battersea Park, will reach me without trouble to 
the publishers. 

One lady, well known for wide and deep scholarship, generous 
help in all good work, and womanly sympathy, says, with some despair 
in her tone, ‘I was disappointed to find, from your account, so little 
taste for reading or any form of intellectual culture, and fear, if such 
is the case, that they will not derive so much benefit as I ventured 
to hope from Free Libraries.’ When the South London Free Library 
was first opened in Kennington Lane, no thought was given to children ; 
but they came in such numbers that the rooms were opened specially 
at hours suited to them, and have always since been so. They came 
in crowds ; and the behaviour was bad and the language horrible. 
But that good was done, that the children were influenced for good, 
were softened in manners, and a little toned down in language, was 
very apparent. When the Library was removed to Battersea, in a 
newly built neighbourhood, thoroughly artisan, the experience was 
very striking. At first there were crowds not so much of children 
as of yelling fiends, who threw fireworks into the room, smeared the 
windows with mud, used language that made us shudder, and gene- 
rally gave striking evidence of what can be done by education on the 
lines of ‘ payment by results’ in a neighbourhood like South London, 
where school education is the beginning and end of culture. Now, 
as I have already said, they come in crowds really to use te pictures 
and the books. Last evening a boy about twelve closed his Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol and gave it back with a face flushed with pleasure 
and interest, saying, ‘ That is a fine book!’ Thissame boy read Ham/et 
and Macbeth during the last fortnight. Another boy, about thirteen, 
is wading through a four-volume /istory of the Russian War, and 
does not pass a new word without inquiry about it. Three years 
ago it was impossible for me to go out in the street without a yelling 
mob at my heels, and in most cases a cabbage-stump at my head, but 
as an expression of neighbourly recognition, never of ill-will. I have 
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never known what may be called wilful mischief for the sake of the 
mischief, only for the sake of the fun. It is difficult to find books enough 
for the young people, and also the old ones, and if my friend thinks 
Free Libraries will not be used by artisans, it may be worth while to 
say that the work of this one is done by a committee of working men ; 
a railway porter, a mason, two carpenters, with others, all genuine 
working men, form the committee, most of them being secularists, 
more or less, but all earnestly trying to widen their own knowledge 
as well as that of others. Much of the work of the place is done by 
them after their day’s work, and they struggle on, with an increasing 
debt, year after year. One great result is, that since the Library 
was opened, the two adjoining parishes, Wandsworth and Lambeth, 
have adopted the Free Libraries Act, and it is intended, if possible, 
now to open a branch in the eastern part of South London, intellectu- 
ally still undiscovered land. In all this the clergy of South London 
have been, as I said in my former paper, ‘ very conspicuous by their 
absence,’ the actual work being done by working people. 

No one realises more than myself the importance of the subject 
on which I write ; no oneso completely realises as I do the unimportance 
of the writer. But the attention so readily given tomy paper shows how 
earnestly the subject is considered, and how readily any help, how- 
ever poor, is accepted by many. If Christianity be not a routine of 
formal observances, but the devotion of the whole life to the teaching 
of Christ, then it is essential that the minds of men be broad enough 
to grasp this truth, and their sympathies sufficiently alive for it to 
come home to their inmost being. And therefore I ventured to say 
that it is needful to preach God as the living Ruler of the world, a 
knowledge of whom is the kingdom of heaven; and this I believe the 
Church can do more successfully than any other religious body. 


WILLIAM ROSSITER. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since this was written Battersea has also adopted the Act, so that we feel the 
duty of breaking fresh ground in South-east London, but wish still to keep open 
our present place for the children, who would not be admitted to ordinary Free 
Libraries, 

Still lategy I have seen a letter in the Mational Reformer, written by a bricklayer, 
who thinks the shallowness I impute to artisan reading is only to be found in my 
observations. He speaks with commendable pride of the extent of his own library, 
and his letter is greatly interesting. [ wish much I had space to reprint it, as show 
ing what a really intelligent artisan thinks about religion, and what books give him 


his opinions. 
















































‘THE HOUSE WAS STILL SITTING 


WHEN WE WENT TO PRESS.’ 


WE enjoy the reputation of being a practical people. The compli- 
ment is, on the whole, not undeserved, and we accept it with the 
complacency with which we receive all the criticisms of our neigh- 
hours. If our bayonets bend, or our guns burst, we lay the blame 
on the ‘permanent official,’ who seems to have been created for that 
purpose. If we are taunted with being ‘a nation of shopkeepers,’ 
we console ourselves with the reflection that shopkeepers are men of 
business, and that men of business know the value of time, and un- 
derstand that so many hours of work mean—or ought to mean—the 
acquisition of so much money or so much money’s worth. So we 
go on from day to day, lifting up our eyes to Heaven and thanking 
God that we are not as other nations are. 

It is to be hoped that none of those who have formed so flattering 
an estimate of our national character ever find their way to the 
House of Commons on a Government night. I have sometimes 
thought that, if the rules of that assembly had been framed in 
Hanwell or Colney Hatch, they could not have been more ingeniously 
adapted to extract the minimum of result from the maximum of 
irritation and toil. But to expatiate on this theme would require a 
volume. For the present I propose to confine myself to what is 
perhaps the crowning absurdity of a system long believed to be the 
outcome of the accumulated wisdom of ages. I mean the hours 
during which the House of Commons sits. In doing so I will en- 
deavour to steer clear of those party and personal recriminations 
which occupy so large a portion of the public press, and td dwell as 
lightly as possible upon the disturbing forces which have lately 
exercised so baleful an influence upon the deliberations of our legis- 
lature, though it is to be hoped that they have not yet become a 
permanent part of our Parliamentary system. 

The House of Commons on four days of the week meets 
nominally a little before four o’¢ lock. But during the greater part 
of the Session, the first three-quarters of an hour are, by a curious 
fiction, supposed to be devoted to ‘private business,’ although in two 


nights out of three there is no private business to transact. Then 
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follows ‘question time,’ during which Ministers are exposed to a fire 
of cross-examination, extending over the whole range of human 
interests, from the delimitation of a kingdom to the pay of a post- 
man, and it is often nearly six o’clock—an hour at which most men 
strike work for the day—before the House settles to business. For 
the next two hours things go on smoothly enough. Speeches are 
made and, what is more, are listened to, and probably more real 
progress is then made with the business of the nation than at any 
other time of the night. But as eight o’clock approaches a general 
stampede takes place. For some time previously the lobbies are 
thronged by hungry legislators, bent upon obtaining a ‘dinner pair.’ 
The unhappy members who by their official position, or from any 
other reason, are debarred from indulging in such a luxury, fly to the 
dining-rooms, to the libraries, or the terrace, and the Chamber 
itself presents the appearance of a city stricken by the plague. The 
well-known rule that a member must address himself to the Speaker 
needs no enforcement ; for, with the exception of that august func- 
tionary, and two or three individuals who are competing to catch his 
eye, there is no one else to address. Occasionally the monotony of 
the evening is varied by ‘a count,’ which brings in from the dining- 
or smoking-rooms some fifty or sixty indignant legislators, who 
disappear as rapidly as they came. ‘Towards eleven o'clock another 
transformation scene takes place. Palace Yard is alive with hansoms, 
and the cloak-room is crowded with gentlemen in evening dress, 
lingering over the ends of their cigars, when the word is passed that 
some speaker who has the ear of the House is on his legs. Suddenly, 
as if by magic, the Chamber fills. But it is difficult to recognise in 
the flushed faces and post-prandial appearance of excited combatants, 
‘spoiling for a fight,’ the men who three hours before were slinking 
out of the lobbies bent only on eluding the Argus eyes of the party 
Whips. For two hours or more the fray waxes fast and furious. 
Angry words are flung across the floor, semi-articulate sounds, in 
which most unparliamentary adjectives predominate, are heard from 
all parts of the House, and offending members are indiscriminately 
called to order by the Chair. ‘Then as the finger of the clock points 
to half-past one or two o'clock, it occurs to somebody that the time 
has arrived when debate can no longer be carried on with any useful 
result. A long wrangle, varied by motions for adjournment or 
motions to report progress, follows until, as three or four o’clock 
approaches, the patience of one side or the other is fairly worn out. 
Some thirty or forty orders of the day are run through in three or 
four minutes, and the welcome cry ‘Who goes home?’ sounds a like 
melancholy dirge through the rapidly emptying lobbies. Lest I should 
be charged with exaggeration, I have carefully examined the votes and 
proceedings of the House of Commons for the present Session. I find 
that between the close of the debate on the Address and the morning 
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of June 11, the House rose twelve times between half-past one and 
two a.m., twelve times between two and half-past two, ten times 
between half-past two and three, and nine times at or after three o’clock 
in the morning, the sittings on one occasion being prolonged till 
twenty minutes past one, and on the other till three o’clock on the 
following afternoon. ‘The nights on which the House rose before half- 
past one might be counted on the fingers of both hands. Startling 
as this record of endurance is, it might easily be paralleled from the 
annals of former Sessions. 

It is the fashion just now to ascribe the paralysis of Parliament, 
on the one hand to the Irish policy of the present Government, on 
the other to the tactics of the Irish representatives and their so-called 
allies. Ifeither contention were well founded, it would be a powerful 
argument for Homme Rule. But it may be doubted whether such 
sweeping assertions, though useful for party purposes, are not often 
more specious than true. No doubt the presence of 86 members 
bent on proving that they can make parliamentary government 
impossible, as well as the alleged necessity of forcing periodical 
doses of penal legislation down the throats of so numerous and 
determined a body, does not tend to make the wheels of the 
legislative machine run smoothly. But the disease is of older 
date and deeper growth, as the Journals of the House of Commons 
for the last ten or twelve years abundantly prove; and 1 believe 
that, if the Irish question was settled, and the Irish element 
eliminated to-morrow, the evils which the Speaker so graphically 
described a few weeks ago would continue to exist, as long as we 
persist in our absurd practice of turning night into day. 

That reasonable men who manage their private affairs with sense 
and sagacity should deliberately doom themselves to what, according 
to the Lance/, is often a species of slow suicide is scarcely credible. As 
an eminent physician once observed to me, a man, especially when he 
has reached the age when most men enter Parliament, cannot live in 
defiance of the first laws of nature without paying for it, Notwithstand- 
ing the oft-cited examples of Charles Lamb, Mycerinus, and Tom 
Moore, it is certain that a middle-aged gentleman does not ‘lengthen 
his days by stealing a few hours from the night,’ and the high authority 
of the present Speaker is hardly needed to prove that late hours ‘ de- 
stroy health, shatter the nerves, and irritate the temper.’ ‘To defend 
the system by pointing to a few men of extraordinary vigour who, like 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Palmerston, have passed unscathed through 
the fiery ordeal, is about as logical as to argue that the Bar must be an 
exceptionally healthy profession because Lord Eldon and his brother 
lived to be nearly ninety. It is a melancholy fact that our public 
men ate being used up at a rapidly increasing rate. The strain, 
indeed, upon them is something tremendous. A minister or a 
member who has to sit on a select or private Bill Committee not 
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unfrequently leaves his house soon after eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
and returns to it between three and four next morning. The 
severity of such a tax upon a man’s strength is shown by the fact 
that for the last three or four years it has been found almost impos- 
ble to keep a House together on a private member’s night without 
invoking the aid of the Government Whips. 

It may be said that this is a matter which concerns members only. 
A man who goes into Parliainent is like a soldier enlisting for active 
service—he knows what is before him and takes his chance. Possibly 
this view of the question may account for the supreme indifference 
with which the outside public still regard it. They read from time 
to time in the daily papers that ‘the House sat till a late hour,’ or 
the ‘ House was still sitting when we went to press ;’ but, unless some 
exceptionally sensational scene is reported next day, they think no 
more of the matter. ‘Thus it comesto pass that the sufferings of the 
belated legislator are known to few beyond the policeman who hands 
him his overcoat, the cabman who conveys him to his home, and the 
wife of his bosom who, as the case may be, shares wr shuns the 
burthens of her lord. It is high time, therefore, that all those who 
desire to see the business of the nation done as it ought to be done 
should learn to look at the question as it affects the public weal. 
Work done under such conditions cannot be well done. The learned 
judge who, when called upon to reconcile two conflicting Acts of 
Parliament, protested against having ‘to construe one piece of 
nonsense by another,’ cannot have been familiar with the process by 
which our laws are manufactured. Let me give one example out of 
a score which might be cited. The Married Woman’s Property Act, 
involving as it did something like a social revolution, is probably 
one of the most important measures to be found on our Statute Book. 
Every clause of it demanded the most calm and minute consideration. 
As a matter of fact, it was hustled through Committee in the small 
hours of the morning, during the accidental absence of two or three 
of its most strenuous opponents, any one of whom might have pre- 
vented it from becoming law. The report of the whole discussion 
occupied exactly six lines of the Zimes, and several daily newspapers 
never realised that it had been passed at all. It is scarcely sur- 
prising that the very next Session it was found necessary to pass 
a short Bill to remedy an obvious slip in the Act, and, as the Minister 
in charge of the Act, I have never ceased to be thankful that so few 
hoizs have been picked in it. 

Perhaps, however, the branch of public business which suffers 
most from this habit of ‘daybreak legislation’ is the work of Supply. 
We are often told that the House of Commons is the guardian of 
the public purse. But how is that guardianship to be effectively 
exercised at three o’clock in the morning? We know that ‘hungry 
judges soon the sentence sign,’ and it is to be feared that millions 
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are voted without discussion in order that sleepy legislators may get 
to bed. 

The necessity of putting a stop to a system fraught with such 
evils has become so transparent that at last a remedy has been 
proposed. At the beginning of the Session, Mr. W. H. Smith gave 
notice of a new rule founded mainly on the recommendations of the 
Select Committee of which the Marquis of Hartington was Chairman. 
It provides that the House shall meet four days a week at two o’clock 
and shall, unless previously adjourned, sit till half-past twelve, with a 
short interval for dinner. The rule contains a proviso for the inter- 
ruption of opposed business at midnight and for bringing a pending 
debate to a close. If this rule were adopted in its integrity, the 
House of Commons would sit still longer and later than any legisla- 
ture in the world, and for all practical purposes would sit as long as 
it sits now. Yet even this very moderate proposal has provoked an 
outcry and seems likely to excite an amount of opposition which 
makes its adoption, and even its discussion, highly problematical. 
Let us examine the grounds of that opposition. 

The stock argument against any interference with ovr present 
arrangements is that it would exclude men of business, especially 
lawyers, from the House, and leave it a prey to ‘ professional politi- 
cians.’ In other words, 670 members must be kept out of bed half 
the night in order that twenty or thirty may make large incomes. 
But as it is, the business of the great majority of merchants and 
manufacturers, and indeed of many lawyers, who enter Parliament 
lies out of London, and the proposed change of hours would not 
affect them in the slightest degree. Surely, too, if a man is unable 
to serve two masters, it is only fair that he should be called upon to 
elect between the claims of the nation and those of his own pocket. 
ut as a matter of fact the sacrifices which such men would be called 
upon to make are enormously exaggerated. Attendance in the 
House of Commons is not required to be, and is not as a matter of 
fact, as close or constant as is sometimes supposed, and even lawyers 
in large practice—presumably the busiest men in the House—can 
usually make arrangements by which their presence can be secured 
when it is wanted. I may mention that during the discussion on 
the Bankruptcy Bill, 1869, which was carried on at afternoon sittings 
between two and seven o’clock, Mr. Jessel, then a private member 
and one of the hardest-worked men at the Bar, was rarely, if ever, 
absent from.a debate or a division. 

The next objection deserves more weight. It is argued that the 
change would interfere with the work of Committees upstairs, which 
at present can only sit after the House meets by the leave of the 
Speaker. But private Bill legislation in its present shape is practi- 
cally doomed, and though I am far from underrating the good results 
which in some cases have flowed from the appointment of Select 
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Committees, there can be no doubt that the House just now is in the 
habit of delegating to those bodies much work which it ought to 
undertake itself. Moreover, if the House rose three hours earlier, 
there is no reason why Committees should not get to work an hour 
sooner. 

I have reserved to the last the most singular and yet the most 
common defence of our present system. It is often said that, if the 
rule was passed in its present shape, or, indeed, if any limit were put 
to its sittings, the House would get through no work at all, as every 
measure would necessarily be ‘talked out.’ The rejoinder is obvious. 
The House at present does little or nothing. Work before midnight 
is at least as likely to be done expeditiously and satisfactorily as 
work done after midnight, and with the powers which the majority 
at present possess for closing a debate, the danger apprehended is 
more imaginary than real. To this it is gravely retorted that the 
Closure is too un-English to be applied in ordinary times, and that 
a Government which desires to carry its measures can only do so by 
prolonging debate until sheer physical exhaustion compels their 
opponents to give way. History tells us that in the ancient Diet of 
Poland it was competent for one member to prevent the passing of 
any measure by his single vefo. The regulation which has been 
reproduced in a modified form in our half-past twelve o’clock rule 
was not found to work very conveniently in practice, and not un- 
naturally led to a good deal of what in these days would be called 
obstruction. Yet it never occurred to that enlightened body to 
rescind or alter the rule, and the majority, being unable to pass their 
measures in any other way, were driven to have recourse to the 
ruder, but more drastic, remedy of killing off the minority. It is not 
impossible that we may see the same expedient resorted to in the 
British House of Commons, with this difference—that in our case the 
victims, it is to be hoped, will be impartially selected from both sides 


of the House. 
G. OsBORNE MORGAN. 








A FIRST VISIT TO INDIA. 


On the 3oth of last November Lord Rosebery, who had just landed 
in Bombay, remarked to the enthusiastic Scotchmen assembled to do 
honour to the day, that though he had been in India long enough to 
enable him to.write a book, his experience was not sufficient for him 
to make a speech. The victims of the satire are many. But a fair 
distinction may be drawn between books written by travellers with 
pretended authority, and less ambitious records of those impressions 
necessarily more or less spontaneous, by which, however, Emerson 
teaches us to abide. 

Every Englishman who has the opportunity should visit India. 
He can find there rest for mind and body, while at the same time 
gaining the most varied and interesting experience. More particu- 
larly does this apply to all who are immediately concerned in the 
affairs of the Empire, and first and foremost to the members of the 
House of Commons. More than any other public men they are too 
often worn out and dulled by the incessant wear and tear of mere 
party warfare. But there is a yet stronger reason than the need of 
change and rest. Members of Parliament are continually called 
upon to vote on Indian matters, about which most of them know 
little or nothing, and they do so under the guidance of those whom 
they often suspect to be no wiser than themselves in the question 
under discussion. It is a notorious fact that some members who 
have spent the best part of their life in India frequently speak 
without being listened to, and the determining voice as an almost 
invariable rule is that of the representative of the India Office. 
Obviously when knowledge is deficient it is the right course to follow 
the lead of those who are responsible, but it must not be forgotten 
that approval of official policy and actions by the House of Commons 
transfers to that body the responsibility for consequences. 

Personal study of Indian questions by individual members may 
not qualify the House to interfere with the details of the government 
of India, but it is calculated to stimulate individual interest, and 
to increase, in many cases to create, a due sense of responsibility 
for the concerns of a mighty charge. And the value of this study 
can be very greatly increased by a visit to India. It is true that a 
stay of a few weeks or months cannot be sufficient for the mastery 
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of those great political and social problems which have often baffled 
the wisest Anglo Indian administrators. Moreover, when time is 
limited it is most useful to acquire as best you can a correct 
general view, and to measure the length, breadth, and depth, rather 
than to enter the field of the professional specialists with whom it 
would be hopeless to compete in point of knowledge and experience. 
As the result then of a comparatively short visit you may find your- 
self unable to form your judgment on the leading and complex 
questions of the day, but you may learn the approaches to them. If 
you travel actively you learn much about the position and views of 
the English who live in India; you may at least become acquainted 
with the gigantic proportions of India and our Indian Government ; 
you can realise, if you cannot master, the difficulties of our adminis- 
trators ; you may lay your finger on some weak points in the 
management of affairs if you cannot suggest remedies ; you can 
learn what a load of care rests upon the Executive Government ; and 
above all you can see for yourself that England has duties and re- 
sponsibilities towards India and the people of India from which she 
must never and can never flinch. 

And so it should follow that a member of Parliament who has 
made good use of his opportunities during his stay in India will be 
more capable, or less incapable, of forming an impartial judgment on 
Indian affairs in the House of Commons, and he will either be able to 
give a more intelligent and confident support to the Government, or 
he will be in a better position to let needed light into the dark corners 
of the India Office. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the number of our countrymen who 
annually go to India is steadily increasing, and there is little doubt 
that the increase will be progressive. It is good that it should be 
so, but it is advisable on this point to sound a note of warning. Every 
English traveller who has anything at all to recommend him will 
experience the greatest courtesy and kindness from the natives of all 
classes, and will receive unbounded and ungrudging hospitality from 
his countrymen resident in India. This hospitality, though given as 
freely as ever in despite of incomes affected by bad trade and the loss 
through exchange, must involve a considerable and an increasing strain 
on the resources of not a few whose means are limited. Of course it is 
not so necessary to bear this in mind where there are fair hotels, or 
where the number of well-to-do Europeans being considerable, the bur- 
den is pretty equally distributed. But up country, where there is some- 
thing of special interest to attract sight-seers or sportsmen, where there 
is scarcely a dak bungalow, travellers are too often quartered on resi- 
dents who, though frequently glad to see and entertain visitors, must 
sometimes be put to inconvenient trouble and expense. Further, it 
is a fact that too many of those who have received endless hospitality 
and personal attention in India do not, when their hosts come home 
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on retirement from service, or on their holiday, make the smallest 
acknowledgment for kindnesses received. And it is well known that 
the greatest offenders in this respect are those who, through their 
high social rank and wealth, are precisely the persons who, if they 
do not choose to make a return in kind, ought at least to do so in the 
way of ordinary civility. No complaint comes from those who suffer, 
but unless the visitor is wrapped up in the idea of his own importance, 
and in the belief that every one is honoured by his presence, a very 
little observation and common sense will show him that there is often 
a thoughtless disregard on the part of the guests of the convenience 
and natural susceptibilities of their hosts, and all intending visitors 
to India will do well to bear this in mind. 

‘How few Europeans there are!’ is perhaps the commonest remark 
made by those arriving in India for the first time—and truism as it is, 
there is a moral of the first importance to be drawn from the fact. 
For the fact itself is the disproof of the fallacy that we hold India 
entirely by the sword. The mere assertion of the opinion that we 
govern by force would hurt no one, but unfortunately it is not 
uncommon to find men who shape and base their views as to what 
ought to be done for the country on the assumption that this most 
mischievous theory is true. The inevitable outcome is the effort 
to maintain in full efficiency a military bureaucracy in combination 
with an utter disregard of the necessity for constant consideration of 
the wishes and interests of those whose position and education entitle 
them to be looked upon more than any others as the representatives 
of the people at large. 

Of course it does not follow that, because you do not see British 
soldiers and police at every turn, that forces sufficient to keep order 
and put down rebellion are not in a full state of preparation to act 
décisively. But it is a fact worth noticing that, as of all countries 
comprised in the British Empire Ireland is the most heavily garri- 
soned, so India, in proportion to her vast population, is the lightest. 
And while it is true that in India as in England and everywhere else 
chaos would follow the withdrawal of the armed forces of the Crown, 
it is equally true that, in spite of the largest army we could afford 
to maintain, the whole country would fall into a state of ruinous 
confusion were the responsible Government to refrain from endeavour- 
ing by a wise and just administration to satisfy and conciliate the masses 
of the people. If the soldier is ready, then, to hold India on the 
principles of force alone—cost what it might—the British taxpayer 
preferring partial dismemberment, as in the case of America, to total 
ruin, would decline to pay the piper. And, if one thing is more 
evident than any other at first sight, it is that we are enabled to govern 
India because there is a belief in British justice and good faith, and 
that the prosperity and safety of our Indian Empire depend upon 
the continuance of this belief. 
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A good deal has recently been said on the occasion of the 
Queen’s Jubilee in India about the loyalty of the people. There are 
men of experience in India who still profess to hold to Macaulay’s 
description of the Bengalee, and who, assuming the people generally 
to be disloyal, declare that we are only safe so long as we keep them 
down. On the other hand, the English press was full of telegrams 
announcing the glorious success of the Jubilee festivities and the 
extraordinarily spontaneous loyalty of all classes of the people. The 
truth lies somewhere between these extremes. It is nonsense to 
speak of the spontaneous loyalty of the Indian people, when the 
great bulk of them had about as clear an idea of the Jubilee of the 
Queen as they have of the age of the Mikado. They do not mind 
who governs them so long as they have reasonably fair treatment, 
and it would probably be true to say that nine people out of ten 
throughout India neither knew nor cared to know what the re- 
joicings were about. But if they are not spontaneously loyal to the 
personality of the Sovereign, they are either contented or long- 
suffering without disloyalty or even bitterness. Nothing, indeed, is 
more remarkable all over India than the simple contentment and rest- 
fulness which prevail in the towns and villages. Appearances alone 
cannot be trusted; but it will scarcely be disputed that, except 
among classes and races trained to arms and accustomed by tradition 
to the idea of war, the inhabitants of India generally, during the 
present century, have shown themselves to be perhaps the most 
peaceful people in the world. Among the wealthier and more educated 
classes the tokens and professions of loyalty were none the less 
satisfactory from the knowledge that in India more than in any other 
part of her Majesty’s dominions loyalty depends upon the individual 
idea of self-interest. To say this conveys no reproach, for it would 
be true to say of Europeans that their loyalty to their respective 
governments is conditional upon these governments being identified 
in their minds with the general public interest. And the belief in 
India that the safety and well-being of the country are inseparable 
from the existence of the British Government is assuredly gaining 
ground. . 

The tone of the native press at the beginning of the year was 
most satisfactory, and the worst enemies of its liberty in India could 
not deny the fact. It is indeed curious to find upon what a miserable 
basis the very few admirers of Lord Lytton’s press policy rest their 
case. No doubt there is often enough directed against the Gevern- 
ment abuse of varying intensity, which is accurately called dis- 
loyalty, and a cry goes up for its suppression. But in nine cases out 
of ten it is entirely analogous to the abuse which partisan newspapers 
in England pour upon a Government of opposite politics. In India 
the Government does not change, and there is no buffer between 
it and the people who naturally enough pour in their fire without 
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reserve. It may, however, be said with confidence that, bad as are 
some personalities in the vernacular press of India, it is a question 
whether the palm in this respect is not at times carried off by some 
of the English journals published in India, and to those of us who are 
accustomed to the infamous and lying methods which many of the 
lower partisan papers habitually adopt in England against political 
opponents, it is astonishing to find how highly nervous are the 
sensibilities of some of our countrymen in India. 

This leads to the consideration of some aspects of Anglo-Indian 
society the neglect of which has on some notable occasions wrought no 
small mischief. It will be readily admitted that Europeans scattered, 
as many of them are, in small and isolated numbers amongst masses of 
natives are exposed to inconveniences and dangers which we do not 
often realise. With the recollection of the Mutiny still fresh, it is no 
wonder if uneasiness rises sometimes to fear and even unreasoning 
panic. ‘Though there is little or no real cause for this in the Presi- 
dency towns, yet English society in general is, and must be, more or 
less affected by constant intercourse with those whose business keeps 
them up country and whose apprehensions are more easily excited 
by the isolation in which they are’ compelled to live. It is a curious 
fact, and by no means to the credit of the seat of Government, that 
the Europeans in Calcutta seem to have been more liable to un- 
governable fits of combined wrath and panic than elsewhere. ‘ Panic 
Sunday’ in 1857 was followed in 1861 by the furious outburst of 
the indigo planters and their friends against those who ventured to 
sympathise with the ryots. And more lately there was the violent, 
undignified and most mischievous agitation in connection with the 
Ilbert Bill, which culminated in the rotten-egg demonstration at the 
gates of Government House in 1883. The reason of this does not 
appear to be difficult to find. On the one hand, you have a state 
of society predisposed to alarmist views of all kinds, united by the 
circumstances and conditions of Indian life, with a constant tendency 
to act together as against the natives; and on the other, there is no 
counterbalancing force to preserve an equilibrium of moderation, and 
in acute disturbances, of common sense. In England the very fact 
that the one party goes to an extreme, sends the other in an opposite 
direction. There is no equipoise of this kind in India, though some 
parts of the country, as for instance Bombay, seem far less liable than 
others to panic. And it must be confessed that the English newspapers 
which represent purely English views, and which give an inferior reflec- 
tion of English society in India, so far from exercising a healthy and 
invigorating influence over their readers, are too apt to make confusion 
worse confounded by developing and accentuating the mischief at 
work. 

It is a misfortune that the politics of Anglo-Europeans are prac- 


tically of only one colour. Not only as a consequence is there a 
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want of balance and ballast in disturbed times among Europeans 
themselves, but the educated natives incline more and more to dis- 
trust the efficacy of pure argument in urging their claims on the 
Government which they naturally believe to be largely under the 
influence of resident Europeans, and to look to the less satisfactory 
but more productive methods of political agitation. 

But over and above this there is a serious drawback arising from 
the Toryism of Anglo-Indians, which in their own interests they 
should not overlook. There is a growing tendency at home to make 
party capital out of India, and in this a large part of the Anglo- 
Indian community are only too ready to co-operate. The Ilbert Bill 
agitation is a fair example of this. It will be remembered that the 
Liberal Government of the day was denounced by the whole of the 
Conservative press and the Conservative party for the support given 
cordially to Lord Ripon. Quotations from private letters, from the 


Anglo-Indian press, from speeches delivered at European meetings, 


were copiously supplied from India, and freely used for party pur- 
poses at home. 

No effort was made to bring about the calm consideration of a 
question above all others capable of being fairly argued, considered 
and decided on a wise and just basis. Though Lord Lytton, as Vice- 
roy, shortly before he left India, had committed the Indian Govern- 
ment to deal with the question, and though perhaps the main 
responsibility rested on those whose duty it was to advise a new 
Viceroy, the whole weight of the attack was directed against Lord 
Ripon, and in a great measure because he was a Liberal. For the 
first time in history the highest representative of the Queen in India 
was grossly insulted by his own countrymen in view of the whole world. 
Rightly or wrongly the Liberals at home are not likely to forget this 
episode, and the party purposes to which it was turned. And is it 
likely that they will be more disposed, when other contentious matters 
arise in India, to give great weight—weight which out to be given— 
to the representations of those who they think are as strong, if not 
stronger, political partisans than the Conservatives at home? It 
should be the first aim and object of all who wish to do justice to every 
class in India to keep India out of the dismal quarrels of party. It 
must happen that on great questions of policy, such as those relating to 
the North-west frontier and Afghanistan, decisions must be arrived at 
to a large extent on broad party lines. Desirable indeed it is to get rid 
of party on all great national questions, but unfortunately this is not 
possible. At least, however, questions concerning the internal good 
government of India can be considered calmly without the imputa- 
tion of motives and without employing the machinery of party either 
in India or England. And as the administration of India is a 
national concern in which all parties have the deepest and liveliest 
interest, it is a misfortune that some officious persons should have 
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started in different parts of India the Primrose League, which, what- 
ever may be its party virtues at home, will not, it may be said with 
confidence, either strengthen the Empire or serve the interests of 











Europeans in India or of Conservatives at home. 1 
This is said in no carping or ungenerous spirit. Kindness and a 
hospitality flow in India irrespective of party views, and timely i 
criticism from a different political standpoint may tend to show a ii” 
danger which naturally can scarcely be appreciated in India by a ie 
Vit 


majority too great to admit of a full appreciation of the views and 
position of the minority, and too much out of touch with the Liberal 
party at home to see the precise set of political currents. And it 
should be remembered that the weak points alluded to above are’ in 
a great measure the inevitable results of a variety of circumstances | a 
special to India, and that an allowance must be made for them which ii 
many of us cannot plead in excuse of political excesses at home. s 
Above all, it must be remembered that we have these weaknesses to . 
reckon with in legislating for India, and we must bear in mind the 3: 
saying of Burke, that in legislation the follies of men must be con- a 
sidered as much as their wisdom. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the quest of information in India b 
arises from the extraordinary differences of opinion that are almost a) 
everywhere encountered on those political or social questions upon 
which, because they are not regarded as ‘ practical,’ the Anglo-Indian mn 
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mind has not focussed itself into general approval or disapproval. Y 
The general tendency is to oppose, but it is a common occurrence to 1 
find a breadth and liberality of sentiment on particular questions ee 
touching the natives which is in contrast to the prevailing desire to | i 





let things be. i 
When a visitor supposed to be of an inquiring turn of mind 






arrives, there appears to be a good deal of solicitude that he should hes 





come under proper influences. But to choose the proper influences 
, ca , hie 
is somewhat difficult. It often happens that after a long and inte- ihe 
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resting conversation on some particular questions with a man of 







standing and position, you meet another man of equal experience, 





who, upon your referring to your previous conversation, considerably 





disturbs your mind by saying, ‘Oh, he is a very good man, but he 





is altogether wrong upon such and such matters.’ And so you find 





that, while most people in India have unorthodox and advanced views 





on some things, yet that these are too generally in the nature of 
pious opinions, which cancel each other out and leave a remainder 
pretty common to all of undeviating devotion to the status guo. 

That there should be much nervousness and caution on the great 
question of throwing open responsible posts to natives is natural 
enough. But in view of the stimulus which has recently been given 
to political agitation and combination, there is more danger that 
inevitable concessions will come too slowly than too quickly. The 
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Congress held last December at Calcutta possesses a significance of 
the first importance. The Tory Ang!o-Indian press affected to treat 
it with contempt, and the London Zimes followed suit with its usual 
lordly indifference to facts. But it is clear that direct interest in 
politics and public affairs is rapidly spreading throughout India, and 
whatever criticisms may be levelled at the characters and professions 
of the delegates attending the Congress, yet it must be acknowledged 
that there was a combination of earnestness, moderation and ability 
which should entitle the opinions expressed to a fair and full con- 
sideration. In numbers and in its representative character the Con- 
gress of 1886 was a distinct advance on that held in Bombay in 
1885, and in all probability it is an institution which will continue 
to grow in importance. A short-sighted attempt was made to dis- 
credit the assembly on the ground that it did not represent the 
Mahommedans. It is true that there were but thirty-three Mahom- 
medan delegates present, whereas their numerical proportion would 
have been nearly roo. But this was due partly to the more back- 
ward education of the Mahommedans generally, and partly to the 
abstention of their leaders in Calcutta through a mistaken belief 
that the deliberations of the Congress constituted a want of con- 
fidence in the Government. It may, however, fairly be said that, 
apart from their own special delegates, large numbers of the Mahom- 
medans in various parts of India were distinctly represented by 
Hindoos. As education spreads the constituencies of the delegates 
will grow in size and importance. At present of course it is difficult 
to form an opinion as to how deep the representation goes. No 
doubt tens of millions were unaware of the existence of the Con- 
gress, but the fact that 430 men assembled, and are annually to 
assemble, at a considerable cost of money, time and convenience, 
from all parts of India to consider the political situation, and to 
determine upon common action in regard to it, makes an epoch in 
the history of India, and notwithstanding the characteristic sneers 
of the Zimes it will not be overlooked by the Indian Government. 
Whatever may be their faults the educated natives of India seem 
to have a very clear and accurate perception of the position. They 
have been brought to the front and, so to speak, created by the 
English Government. They know that they cannot uproot that 
Government, and so far from having any wish to do so, they see 
that their interests for the most part are bound up with it. As the 
inhabitants of the country they wish to profit by it as much as 
possible. No fair-minded man can quarrel with this aspiration, but he 
will admit, on the contrary, that, subject to the absolute necessity of 
having an executive and judiciary throughout the country upon 
which complete reliance may be put, it is the duty of England to 
take every possible advantage of the efficient services of natives, and 
by a constant intermingling of European and native interests to add 
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largely to the stability of the social and political fabric. The 
resolutions adopted by the Congress were denounced as_ revolu- 
tionary and absurd. No doubt it would be impossible in the present 
state of things for any Government to accept them. But they are 
valuable as a trustworthy indication of the dondé fide wishes of those 
who have every right to take part in the public work of the country, 
and it isin their direction that the Government as it sees its way 
will have to work. The natives of India, like most people, can be 
satisfied with very little provided this little is given ungrudgingly 
and with a generous appreciation of the motives with which it is 
sought. The episode of the Ilbert Bill shows very plainly that if 
the hearts of the Indian people are touched and they become con- 
scious of single-minded sympathy extended to them and to their 
ideas, there are scarcely any bounds to their gratitude and sincere 
loyalty. Lord Ripon’s name is loved throughout India wherever 
any knowledge of current affairs extends, and if part of this feeling 
is due to a belief that Lord Ripon was in opposition to the Europeans 
in India, yet the latter have in a considerable measure themselves 
to thank for this, on account of the somewhat exasperating mixture 
of fear and contempt which they: sometimes manifest towards the 
natives. 

We are fond of talking about the virtues of education among the 
‘lower classes’ at home or among the natives of India, while com- 
placently ignoring the fact that our own stock of information is not 
unfrequently at a low ebb. Nine out of ten people who moved 
heaven and earth against the Ilbert Bill cannot detail its history or 
give an accurate description of its contents and character. It is the 
same in India and at home with regard to most Indian questions, 
except of course in the case of officials and the few who have made 
Indian questions a special study. . Perhaps the great subject of the 
employment of natives more than any: other just now requires light 
to be thrown uponit. In India as in England, the chief curse of 
partisanship results from the refusal to read fair statements of 


“the case of the other side. Most Europeans in India read only the 


ultra English newspapers, which only reproduce such sayings and 
doings of the natives as are likely to injure them. All the more 
important is it that at home Indian affairs should be more fre- 
quently and fully put before the people in a popular form, and it 
would be an excellent thing if representative natives would them- 
selves come and state their own case before the British public 
without reference to party. What good, it may be asked, could the 
British public do with its necessarily scanty information? Not much 
directly; but if the public interest is awakened two things are 
certain: first, that it would encourage the natives to do full justice 
to their case by keeping it free from exaggeration; and secondly, 
that it would act like a powerful tonic on the dominant classes in 
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India, who are frequently below the mark because the fierce light 
of publicity and criticism does not sufficiently touch them. 

It is in a measure a misfortune that the policy has been adopted 
of sending Indian delegates to contest English constituencies. If it 
were found possible to give representative natives some /ocus stand 
for the statement of their views in Parliament on their own merits, 
the result would probably be most satisfactory. But it is obvious that 
neither party could accept a native of India as a candidate who did 
not distinctly throw in his lot with one side or the other. Were 
he returned he would be classed as a partisan, and the result of his 
Parliamentary action would be only perhaps to prejudice his case 
in the eyes of the public. 

At present there is too little discussion on Indian affairs in India. 
The main cause of this is the bureaucratic form of the Indian Govern- 


ment. The time is rapidly approaching when some modification of 
obsolete notions must be effected. The Government responsible for 
the administration of a vast Empire is now at a great disadvantage 
through what has been of essential service to it in past times. When 
there was but little education, and the press had not risen to power, 
it was convenient enough that the Government should not be put in 
public on its defence. Now the case is different. ‘The business of the 


Government has multiplied enormously, its operations are manifest, 
and the individual interest in its actions has become keen, intelli- 
gent, and universal. Newspapers have everywhere sprung up, and 
both from the European and native point of view a constant stream 
of criticism, often fair but sometimes quite the reverse, is directed 
against the Supreme Government. In the midst of this the Govern- 
ment is silent. It has no means of self-defence. The occasional 
speeches delivered on special occasions by the Viceroy and high 
officials are usually of too formal a nature to serve for the purposes 
of full exposition and of answering attacks. There is no Government 
newspaper. And so condemnatory and inaccurate assertions, though 
they may be corrected, constantly crop up again, and reiterated 
denials and corrections, necessary to dispose of them effectually, are 
not, and cannot, be made. This state of things is a double misfortune. 
It puts the Government at a great disadvantage, and it tends to 
demoralize writers and speakers who, finding their arguments and 
attacks unanswered, give the rein to their imaginations and get into 
the habit of indulging in loose generalities and of making statements 
founded on the assumption that all that they have written or spoken, 
because unanswered, is true. ‘There seem to be two remedies for this 
state of things. The Government might start an official or semi- 
official newspaper, to be published as often as it was found expedient. 
This might be of great service. But the truer and more abiding 
remedy will be found in a gradual increase of the representative 
system in the Imperial and local Government of India, and in the 
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institution of full debates in the Legislative Councils. Speaking of 
the Finance Committee appointed last year by Lord Dufferin to 
inquire into public expenditure, Mr. Forbes Adam, in the most 
interesting address which he delivered early this year as President 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, pointed out the great advan- 
tages of fuller publicity in regard to administrative matters. 


The time is drawing nigh when election may be substituted for nomination of 
non-official members, and when the provisions of local budgets may be thrown open 
to interpellation. These Councils, as presently formed, want the independent 
supervision possessed by representative bodies, and which is a marvellous protection 
against costly proposals of special departments, and a salutary check on foolish or 
superfluous expenditure. We cannot have representative bodies. And in widening 
the Council and introducing election I would prepare all needed safeguards, and 
leave meanwhile final control in the hands of the Executive. But I hold that 
Government and the taxpayer would alike benefit by having their Budget proposals 


and estimates examined and criticised by business men. 


So, again, the Hon. Mr. Steel, member of the Legislative Council, 
said, in addressing the Bengal Chamber of Commerce last May :— 

Under present arrangements the Budget was only submitted to the ordeal of 
public opinion when any new legislation required that the proposals should be 
submitted to the Legislative Council. This appeared wrong in principle, and it 
seemed to him that the Chamber would do well to suggest a change of Govern 
ment. . . . Ifthe Chamber agreed with him he thought it a very proper time to 
represent to Government that there should be an annual discussion on the Budget, 
whether taxation was increased, reduced, or left alone. 


And what is true in regard to finance is true of other branches of 
Government work. The public require to know more of what is being 
done presumably in their interest. Where inconvenient questions 
are never asked, there the public service is sure to suffer more or 
less, whether in India or in England. No sensible man wishes to 


precipitate on the Government of India, situated as it is between 
inflammable native and European material, any drastic change the 
results of which could not pretty clearly be estimated. Every sensible 


man, too, sees plainly that in certain things the Supreme Govern- 
ment must have ample power, to act on its responsibility to the 
Government at home without interrogation or delay. But the internal 
administration of India is of vital importance to the people of India, 
and if it is not yet possible to adopt a thoroughly representative 
system, it is difficult to see any valid objections to the fullest oppor- 
tunities being given to secure the power of criticism and debate to 
those most directly concerned and interested in Indian affairs. 

The material power of the educated natives cannot weigh heavily 
against that of the British Government. But it is of inestimable 
importance to the smooth and prosperous working of the Government 
machine that their loyalty and good will should be secured. The 
future prosperity of India depends upon the contentment of its people, 
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and if at a time when educatjon is spreading far and wide the edu- 
cated classes are alienated and led to believe that so long as the 
English remain in power they are to have no scope for’ their abilities 
and energies, and no recognition of their right to take a part in the 
business of their own country, then the seeds are sown of disaster and 
ruin in the future. 

Upon administrative questions which are at the front, it is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to form a trustworthy opinion, from the very 
slight power of observation afforded by a flying visit. But in these 
matters, as in most things, the mind is guided and formed by the 
opinion of authorities rather than by direct personal experience. 
The most that a visitor can do is to ‘ pick the brains’ of the best men 
he comes across, and, insufficient as may be the time at his disposal 
for a thorough inquiry, he is pretty certain to see which way the 
balance of argument inclines on some of the less intricate questions 
of the day. But in considering how far he can safely go in the 
statement of his judgment, he finds himself hemmed in by the diffi- 
culty which constantly presents itself in India, arising from the 
irreconcilability of theory and practice. It is all very well for those 
who are not likely to be in any way responsible to found them- 
selves on principles which they are accustomed to hold at home, and 
to urge that full constitutional practices should be applied at once to 
India. But it is altogether different for the responsibile Executive in 
India, possessed of the knowledge that the system of government has 
been put together by a succession of the ablest of British statesmen, 
and who see that any change must place a personal responsibility on 
its author such as no statesman at home, shielded by Parliament, is 
ever called upon to bear. 

As examples of the less complicated questions upon which it is 
less difficult and dangerous to form at any rate a prima facie opinion, 
may be mentioned the development of local government, the removal 
for more than half the year of the Government to Simla, and the 
admission of natives to the Volunteer force. 

But on most subjects of the first, importance relating to taxa- 
tion, land, public works, and the executive and judicial administration, 
it would be absurd for any but experienced men to attempt to 
give a definite opinion. It is not as if you had to make up your 
mind as to what was best for a single country inhabited by one race 
holding no antagonistic creeds, whose interests are clearly defined, 
and whose wishes and ideas are well known. In India you may on 
a given question come toa right view from even a short study of one 
district. But in a score of other districts the conditions may. be so 
totally different that your calculations are entirely upset. It is 
impossible in the administration of the whole country to vary your 
methods according to the exact requirements of every locality, but 
it is necessary to organise a system which can be applied universally 
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and with fair success in every part.. Hence the widest knowledge 
and experience are absolutely essential in initiating and carrying 
through any change. 

One feature of our Indian government is particularly impressive, 
and that is the subdivision of the country into districts under 
the magistrate collectors. These districts have been the training 
ground of many of our greatest Indian statesmen, and the 
duties of the collectors have been graphically described in Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s biography of Lord Lawrence. The magistrate is 
virtually supreme in his district, sometimes of enormous extent and 
containing millions of people. That the system has worked so 
admirably is due to the high character and unfailing resources of 
the Indian Civil servant. In theory, however, the system would 
appear radically wrong, for the union of judicial and executive func- 
tions in the hands of one man possessing practically autocratic power 
is a method of government somewhat startling to the English mind. 
As head of the police the magistrate directs the search and capture 
of criminals and suspected persons, he formulates the police case 
against them, he keeps them in prison, and then sits in judgment 
upon them. It goes without saying that he delegates some of these 
functions to his subordinates, but none the less he is responsible for 
the whole process of detection, capture, judgment, and _ sentence. 
If he has not actually the power of life and death, he can, if he 
chooses, make the life of anyone in his district a burden to him. 
The abuses of the system have been no doubt creditably few, but 
the chief danger of it lies in the effect which it produces in the 
native mind. ‘The judicial powershould be feared by the criminal and 
respected by all, because of the impartial justice which it administers. 
When, however, it is joined to executive and police authority, men are 
apt to think that justice is made sometimes to square with the conve- 
nience of the executive. It is easy to see the disadvantages of such a 
system, and it is clear that it cannot survive beyond a certain point 
in the intellectual and political development of the country. 

But in difficult questions of this kind we must trust to the wisdom 
of the men at the head of our Indian Empire; and if we cannot give 
criticism of much value, at any rate we shall do a considerable amount 
of good by showing and maintaining a keen interest in all that relates 
to our great possession. We can, however, improve our minds and 
our knowledge by the study of the lives of our greatest Indian ad- 
ministrators and generals. Much may be learnt from a visit to India, 
but it will be, indefinitely more valuable if to this short experience is 
added an accurate knowledge of the life, motives, and actions of such 
a man as Lord Lawrence. His name stands second to none on the 
roll of fame, for scarcely any great man has so combined extraordinary 
personal virtues with splendid actions in the unselfish service of his 
country. Whose opinion, whose experience, subject of course to 
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circumstances altering with the ordinary progress of things, can 
be placed before his? If we wish to be guided by authority and 
experience, we go to the fountain-head in studying the life of 
such a man. For the problems we have to face now were faced by 
Lawrence through all the degrees of the Indian Civil Service up to 
the supreme post in the government. The India of to-day is practi- 
cally the India of Lawrence, and as the splendid success of his policy 
and actions bears convincing testimony to the wisdom of his mind and 
the soundness of his vast experience, it is impossible that a surer 
guide can be found in the formation of judgments on the great 
administrative and political difficulties of the Indian Government. 
Now and always there is one supreme moral to be drawn from 
the lifé and actions of Lawrence. If we are to be strong and 
respected in India, we must keep up and, if possible, improve the 
standard of excellence in all branches of the Civil Service up to 
the very highest. Lawrence was splendidly successful because he 
was respected and trusted by all. Our great endeavour must be, as 
Lord Rosebery said, ‘to maintain the traditions of English justice 
and English strength, Scotch justice and Scotch strength, justice 
within and justice without.’ This was Lawrence’s object, and he 
attained it. We have had, not so long ago, bitter experience of the 
ruinous folly in the highest quarter, which discredited English society 
in India, which produced disasters beyond her frontier; and the gravest 
discontent which has overshadowed India since the Mutiny. It was 
a lesson which has been taken to heart by all classes, and its worst 
effects have passed away like a bad dream. ‘The Government of 
India is now in good keeping, and we may with confidence look 
forward to steady progress in meeting the fair wishes and claims of 
natives well qualified to put them forward and make them known. 

What, then, is the upshot of a first experience of India? It is 
that you have no right to cut and dry your opinions on any Indian 
questions as the result of your own experience, but that you may 
legitimately have ideas on some of them which may be put forth for 
what they are worth. And further, it will be probably found that the 
correctness of these ideas will depend upon accuracy of historical study 
and a true perception in the selection of the best opinions which may 
be offered to you by men of judgment and experience. 

Speaking generally, then, a first visit to India, assuming a fair 
amount of historical knowledge, will be to the traveller as a series of 
illustrations bringing new views to him of men and things, altering 
some impressions and causing the vast Indian panorama to stand out 
in a clearer, truer, and more vivid light. If he tumbles into pitfalls, 
it will be through his own fault, for where the giound is scored with 
them he has no business to proceed blindly and at speed. He cannot 
advance alone, and he must not hesitate to rely in the main on the 
wisdom and greatness of those who have gone before. 
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Of the greater difficulties which may rise up before long in India, 
probably the least in the sense that it is the simplest is what is 
believed to be the menacing advance in Russia. We have blundered 
terribly on this question in the past, for our frontier policy has been, 
taking it as a whole, unintelligible. The source of all the difficulty 
has been the premature and unreasoning dread of invasion. It may 
be hoped that before long we shall make up our minds to draw the 
line on the frontier which must either be passed or not passed. If it 
is passed the issues will be terrible, but they will be simple. We 
shall fight, as Englishmen have fought before, till we win. And 
there will be no doubt or questioning as to the wisdom and sacredness 
of the cause. The invasion of India is probably too big, too monstrous 
a thing for Russia ever to undertake. But as a matter of fact many 
think differently, and complete confidence must be maintained in 
India. To-do this, to make ourselves completely secure against 
Russia, our policy in India itself must be open, honest, and pro- 
gressive. The gravest difficulty in the future which can be imagined 
is the possible combination of the masses of the people irritated into 
united action, whether active or passive, by a belief that the English 
Government is hopelessly unjust and intolerant. Short of this, 
scarcely less grave difficulties may arise from agrarian questions. 
As education spreads, and the press extends its ramifications, it is 
hard to see how the cultivator, who are so miserably poor can always 
continue to be as they are now, peaceful, long-suffering, and even 
contented. We shall be wise to adept our policy to meet these 
difficulties which will arise in the near future. 

Our Government in the main has the interest of the people at 
heart, but it is hampered by the constantly asserted and predominant 
interests of Europeans as Europeans. Yet it must be remembered 
that the conditions of life in India are not those of Australasia and 
America, for they favour the native inhabitants and not the European. 
And as the European element cannot be made strong beyond a certain 
point, so it is certain that advancing education brings with it resist- 
less powers of combination which, rising to a given mark, would over- 
whelm any system of government other than the absolute rule of 
the sword, and which must vastly increase the influence and 
power of the Indian people. It should therefore be our constant 
policy to make the interests of natives and Europeans so far identical 
as to be harmonious. And while this should be the task of the 
Government, scarcely less valuable work can be done by all classes 
of non-official residents in India as well as by the friends of India at 
home Greater sympathy and tolerance must be shown on all sides 
by a people so gifted and so happy in its position as the British, 
towards the less fortunate inhabitants of the country for whose wel- 
fare and good government we are now solely responsible. Much is 
being done, and the noble work headed by Lady Dufferin of extending 
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medical aid to Indian women is an example of what is required 
by Christian civilisation, and of a fulfilment of a social duty which 
will tend to strengthen the friendship between the natives and the 
English. 

We must not shrink from our mighty task. To say we must 
work for evacuation may be a weil-meant, but it is a sentimental and 
probably a dangerously misleading assertion. No one can foresee 
the time when such evacuation will be either wise or necessary. It is 
enough that we have duties to perform in promoting the welfare of 
250,000,000 people which will task all our energies and abilities for 
an indefinite period of time. And, whatever may come to pass, 
let us do our best to put our shoulder to the wheel and meet the 
immediate necessities of the present, with a wise regard to those 
grave difficulties which the progress of modern life will sooner or 
later bring upon us. 

HERBERT J. GLADSTONE. 





